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Peter Piper Presents 
Peppy Publicity Pointers 
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Pause, picture poorhouse, possess premises, 

pick plot, plan place, purchase plank, plaster, 

paint, perceive permanent place, postpone 
poverty. 


Bill believes bachelors become better boys by 
building bungalows behalf beautiful brides, 
brighter babies. 


Both beautiful bungalows (broad birch beams, 

best brand Beaver Board, basswood blinds, 

breezy back balconies, besides beautiful, bright 

bathrooms), built by Blank Brothers, bustling 

**Business Boosters’’ brought buyers briefly 
because big bargains. 


ee oe oe oe 


Some 


Periodical payments provide permanent, prof- 
itable possession. 


Samples 


Buy boards by brand because bad bargain 
boards become boomerangs by being brought 
back by builders. 


Better build bungalows briskly, brother, be- 
cause building budgets bespeak bedrock. 


Pine packages promote perfect packing, pro- 
ducing profitable progress. Pasteboard pack- 
ages prohibit progressive prosperity. 
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Particular Parson Peter purchased planed 
Pondosa pine planks, planning parsonage. 
Pearle’s parents prided Peter. Peter pulled 
parlor party, proposed, promising Pearle per- 
feet pine paradise, perhaps piano, parrot, 
pretty pussy. Poor Papa Peter pushes peram- 
bulator proudly. Pearle prefers playing 
piano. 


Progressive pioneer philanthropic parents 
planted pine plantations, posterity profits. 


Bad building breaks banks, bankrupts builders, 
burdens business, but better building boosts 
business, builds banks, benefits builders. 


Brother Bill Bolter built better bee boxes be- 
cause brother Bob Bolter bought better bass- 
wood boards. 


Perfect plans, picturesque patterns, pure 
paints, permanent plastering, plus properly 
priced products, promise profitable patrons. 


Popular priced pickets properly placed pre- 
vent pilferers purloining pears, peaches, 
plums. 


Bridegrooms bringing brides, baffle breezes by 
building beautiful bungalows. 
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Boost bungalow building by bringing best 
brands before buyers. 
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man 8 Pine planks provide portable pig pens. Port- 

able pens permit perpetual pastures. Pas- 

tures produce portly porkers. Porkers pay 
profits. 


Prominent, progressive people provide per- 
manent parquet parlors. 
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Piperisms 


Buy better boards; boost better bungalows; 
build better buildings. 

Paper packed packages paralyze public pa- 
tience, perplex postmen. 


Prudent parents plan pleasant porches, pro- 
moting popular parties, pleasing posterity. 


Contest 


Build better business by banning bad boards, 
boosting better buildings. 
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They Are Waiting for You 











to Tell Them 









The finest disappearing stair- 
way made incl s many recent 
patented Bessler features. Dis- 
appears into the ceiling when 
not in use. Perfectly counter- 
poised. Well finished. Panel 
concealing it comes flush with 
any ceiling. 


ESSLER 


STAIRWAYS 





HERE are at least a hundred women 
within a mile of your place of business 
who want sewing rooms, spare bed rooms, 
store rooms and so on,—and they don’t know 
how easy it is to have all this extra space by 
finishing the attic and installing a Bessler Dis- 
appearing Stairway. 

They are waiting for you to tell them how 
to get this much needed space at one-tenth 
the ordinary cost of a room. 

You can make extra profits by furnishing 
the added material needed. 


Why don’t you write us for all the facts. 


The Bessler Disappearing Stairway Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








Skilled 
Grand Rapids 
Craftsmen 







make this 
famous flooring 


The woodworkers of Grand Rapids are known 
throughout the world. These are the men, bred to the 
craft, who make “Everlasting” flooring. The same quality 
that distinguishes Grand Rapids furniture, distinguishes 
our product. Even our lumber is dried in the same kilns 
used in drying the lumber for fine furniture, and by the 
same scientific methods. “Everlasting” flooring bears the 
mark of skilled craftsmanship, and a conscientious regard 
for every detail of manufacturee NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan. Center of fine 
wood working. ” 
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HARDWOOD FLOORING 
OAK - MAPLE - BEECH - BIRCH 























BIRCH for 


Exacting Buyers 


The furniture, interior 
trim or door manufac- 
turer who has trouble 
getting Birch that suits 
him, should try some 
of the Birch that comes 
from our upper penin- 
sula timber. It has the 
color, the texture, the 
grain that the exacting 
buyer wants. 


Let us have your inquiries. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
Cadillac , Michigan 


W.L. SAUNDERS JOSEPH MURPHY CT.MITCHELL 
President i sident Treasurer 
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Home Financing by a Retailers’ Loan Association | 


OME MONTHS AGO the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
proposed “Build a Home First” as a slogan for the lumber indus- 
try, and that slogan has been adopted by a number of retail 

organizations throughout the country. Now the New Jersey asso- 
ciation proposes a method of financing home building that must 
challenge the attention of the industry to a greater degree than 
did the proposed slogan. Elsewhere in this issue an outline of this 
method of financing is given and the beneficent results it promises 
to both the home builder and the retail dealer in building materials 
are set down. 

Whatever anybody may think of the numerous methods of financ- 
vill ing the sale of automobiles, clothing, furniture, jewelry and other 
merchandise that may properly be classified as luxuries, the fact 
remains that unless the lumbermen can find similar methods of 


financing home building they may expect to see the buying power 
of their communities mortgaged for the purchase of these luxuries 
to the exclusion of home building. That is to say, the custom of 
financing by the seller has become so well established that to try to 
sell homes or the material for homes without providing the means 
of financing such sales is merely to pursue a method that has 
become obsolete. 

There are, of course, other methods of financing home building, 
such as the building and loan association; but the essential differ- 
ence between the prevalent methods and that proposed by the New 
Jersey association is that in the latter the lumberman controls the 
financing as well as the sales. In other words, he has the means 
of financing his own sales, so that he can in effect extend his sales 
as rapidly as he is able to provide money for building. His problem, 
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whether he would have it so or not, has resolved itself into that of 
financing; he can sell if he can finance. 

Coincident with the increase in instalment buying has been an 
increase in cash buying, as evidenced in the growth of chain stores. 
Formerly these stores were confined to the larger cities, but now 
they are operated in the smaller towns. This means that the aver- 
age citizen shares his purchasing power between cash purchases at 
the grocery store and instalment payments on his automobile, his 
furniture, his radio and, it may be, his home. If the lumberman is 
to get the average citizen, therefore, to build a home, it will be 
necessary in many cases to finance the home building in a way that 
will permit the seller to get his share of the buyer’s income in small 
amounts paid regularly, that is, by instalments. 





Are Highways Building New Communities? 


AST WEEK comment was made in these columns on the drift 
L of population back to the country as evidenced by the increase 
in the number of pupils carried by school buses in Ohio com- 
munities. Now comes a message from western Missouri to the 
effect that the opening of concrete highways radiating from the 
larger cities has developed a new sort of rural community. As 
everybody knows, these trunk lines have become populated with 
merchants of various kinds, from those who merely vend oil and 
gas to those who “keep tourists,” and provide all the necessaries, 
temporarily at least, of life. There need be no surprise, there- 
fore, at the fact that ultimately the oil station opens an oppor- 
tunity for a lunch stand, followed by an automobile repair shop, and 
in succession by cottages with rooms for tourists. 

Throughout the United States there have been small inland rural 
communities that survived the competition of newer communities 
built on the railroads. Many of these old communities now are 
on the improved highways and as a result they have taken on new 
leases of life. Some of the “highway communities” referred to by 
the Missouri correspondent resemble these old inland communities 
in having general stores and even churches and retail lumber yards. 
There is nothing strange in this development; in fact, it appears to 
be logical. The lumberman who must load his lumber on trucks 
at the rail siding to transport it to his yard might readily move it 
a few miles out along the highway where this new building is going 
on, and this has been done. 

Everybody is noting that the present is an era of transition, but 
not every merchant is studying its significance to him in a business 
way. Changes not only threaten disaster to the merchant, they offer 
opportunities, and in many cases the lumberman, for example, can 
take his choice between being left in the lurch by the march of 
progress and joining the ranks and keeping step. There is no use 
bewailing change; no good can come of pining for the good old days. 
Whatever success is achieved must be won under prevailing condi- 
tions, and the merchant who is first to catch the significance of 
every trend has the first opportunity to benefit from it. There never 
has been a time in the history of merchandising when the rewards 
for foresight were greater than at present, and there never has 
been a time when lack of foresight was more likely to bring disaster. 





Uniting to Promote Diversified Farming 


OWN IN GEORGIA they have invented a term that might well 
be adopted throughout the United States. It is “cow-hog-hen 
farming,” and the fact that Georgia folks are in earnest in 

promoting that sort of farming is indicated by the proclamation 
ef the governor setting aside “Cow-Hog-Hen Week,” during which 
civic and commercial organizations throughout the State are joining 
in a campaign to promote diversified livestock farming. Folks who 
ought to know what diversified farming is and means say that owners 
of land who have promoted that kind of farming in Georgia have 
increased their profits 10 to 20 percent. 

Of course, such a change in methods of farming as is contem- 
plated in this special campaign involves the construction of poultry 
houses, dairy barns, and fences, as well as a revolution in the 
methods of living on the farms. Diversified farming can not fail to 
prove its soundness by increasing the wealth and well-being of the 
farmers themselves and consequently the wealth and betterment of 
the State. Everybody in the State will benefit. The farmers will 
have more money to buy the means of better living; they will have 
more money to pay in taxes, so they can have better schools, and 
better roads as well as better churches, and better everything else 
that enters into the improvement of community life. 

In the beginning the lumbermen may be the main beneficiaries, 
because about the first thing needed will be building materials; but 
the prosperity will not be long in communicating itself to other mem- 
bers of the community. Not the least benefit resulting from the 
campaign will be the informing of public opinion generally regarding 


the relation of farm prosperity to the prosperity of the entire citizen- 
ship, and this ought to make itself manifest in an improvement in 
the public’s attitude toward legislative proposals designed to enrich 
farm life. ‘ 

There are many other States in which the governors might well 
proclaim “Cow-Hog-Hen Weeks.” Recently, the editor of an Arkansas 
small town weekly told of hearing the “cheep cheep” of incubator 
chicks in the local postoffice; chicks being shipped into a community 
that could as well produce them. He wondered why his people did 
not hatch chickens for themselves and to sell at a distance. “No 
wonder,” he said, “our territory is being impoverished; shipping in 
things that can be profitably produced here, and sending money to 
mail order houses; mail order catalogs coming in from twenty go- 
getter advertising mail order houses; merchants kicking about con- 
dition of business and doing little to attract people from within the 
natural trade territory. No wonder rural districts enjoy only five 
or six months’ school instead of a minimum of nine. . . . Are we 
never, as a community, going to step out and do something for our- 
selves instead of casting our eyes elsewhere? Somebody is going to 
have to finance the dairying and poultry raising that will be de- 
veloped here in the near future.” This editor is pleading for exactly 
the kind of community effort that Georgia is putting forth, and the 
kind that is needed in dozens of States and thousands of commu- 
nities to promote productive farming and to make farm life what 
it should be in America. 


Doing Justice to Another Excellent Wood 


O GOOD PURPOSE is served in recalling the prejudices 
against certain woods that have prevailed from time to time 
among users and even among producers and distributers. The 

plain truth is that it is about as easy to ruin the repute of a good 
wood as it is to do a like service for a good man. It is practicable 
also to permit a good wood, like a good man, to suffer from indiffer- 
ence, neglect and ignorance. There are more good woods available 
in the United States than in any other like area in the world, and it 
is the duty as well as to the advantage of the producers of these 
woods to make their merits known, particularly, the qualities that 
fit given species for special purposes. 

It may as well be admitted that lumber producers in the past have 
not known as much about their products as they should have known 
to enable them to do a good job of merchandising. Happily, in 
recent years they have engaged in research that has developed facts 
that were designed primarily for the benefit of users, but that have 
ultimately increased the rewards of the producers. Immediate 
benefits from this sort of research are hardly to be expected; they 
can not be expected at all until the facts developed have been made 
known to distributers and users of wood. The more farsighted 
lumber manufacturers realize this and are thoroughly committed to 
the policy of passing along through the channels of trade all the 
facts developed by research. 

In pursuance of this policy the West Coast Lumber Bureau has 
decided to give greater publicity to the intrinsic qualities of western 
hemlock, a wood that merely because of its name has not received 
the recognition in use that it fully deserves. At a recent meeting of 
western hemlock manufacturers the merits of this wood were dis- 
cussed and it-need not be surprising if many producers went home 
from the meeting with a better opinion of hemlock than they had 
before going to it. The fact can not be stated too often nor too 
emphatically that the first persons to be sold on lumber and on a 
particular species of wood are the producers of it, and the next 
group to be sold are the distributers. It is idle to suppose that a 
dealer is going to buy and sell a wood that he knows nothing about 
and against which he has had a lifelong prejudice. Instruction is 
needed all along the channels of trade if adequate results are to be 
realizéd from research. 








Harvesting Trees to Promote Regrowth 


ROM THE PRESENT viewpoint the outstanding fact with re- 
spect to timber supply is that the vast areas of virgin forests 
are remote from the great wood consuming centers. Looking 

far into the future, however, the most significant fact is that the 
great areas of forest land are close to the most populous centers 
of the country. These two facts were brought out in an address 
made by A. B. Recknagel before the Nylta Club, of New York City, 
and published elsewhere in this paper. The subject of the ad- 
dress was “How Forest Management Ties in with Forest Utiliza- 
tion,” or in effect, to what extent are the forests being so utilized 
as to promote regrowth? 

In a brief survey of timber and cut-over land ownership the 
speaker found “an amazing trend toward what may be called 
‘commercial’ or ‘industrial’ forestry,” and he found his conclusions 
supported by Chief Forester Greeley, by R. B. Goodman, lumber- 
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man, and by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. For 
years, he pointed out, second growth timber has sustained a lum- 
ber industry in the Carolinas and has contributed vastly to the lum- 
ber supply of the East. New England, he said, has grown until 
quite recently all the pine it has needed for a great box-making 
industry, and the second growth hardwoods of the central States 
have made important contributions to the hardwood-using industries. 

What Mr. Recknagel had to say about the present and prospective 
timber production of the older lumbering regions is splendidly sub- 
stantiated by a report just published by the Maine Hardwood Asso- 
ciation in codéperation with the Maine Forest Service. Many lum- 
bermen will be surprised to learn that the old Pine Tree State is 
now growing annually 25,000,000 feet more of hardwoods than it 
is cutting away from its forests. These figures have reference only 
to the 10,000,000,000 feet of accessible hardwood timber of that 


000,000,000 feet of hardwoods, so that on this basis, estimating a 
yearly increment of one percent in growth, the forests of the State 
are producing each year 175,000,000 feet more of hardwoods than 
are being cut away. 

Throughout the lumber industry today there is. evident a disposi- 
tion to adapt logging methods to the requirements of reforestation. 
More and more lumber manufacturers, like farmers, are taking the 
present crop with a view to the production of successive crops. It 
is this policy that holds out the greatest promise of success for re- 
forestation. When this policy is extended to include better utiliza- 
tion at the mill, in the factory and in construction, there is assur- 
ance that the present supply of timber will be spread over a 
longer period, so that for only a short time if at all will there be 
any timber shortage. The more rapidly these measures are put 
into practice the sooner will the future of the lumber industry be 





State. It is estimated that there is in Maine.a total stand of 25,- 


made secure. 





Hardwood Movement Is Increasing 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—The softwood 
lumber industry registered a gain in produc- 
tion, shipments and new business for the week 
ended March 5, as compared with the previous 
week, according to interpreted telegraphic re- 
ports received by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association here today from 315 
mills. But in all three factors the softwood 
mills are running somewhat behind last year, 
both currently and for the year so far. Re- 
ports from 140 hardwood mills indicate ex- 
pansion in production and shipments for the 
week, with probably some decline in new busi- 
ness. As compared with last year, at this 
time, the last week’s figures indicate that the 
hardwood industry is exceeding its 1926 rec- 
ord. Employment in both branches is about 
normal. 

The unfilled orders of 190 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 526,389,592 feet, as against 505,- 
054,391 feet for 189 mills the previous week. 
The 117 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 235,983,365 
feet last week, as against 232,235,945 feet for 
the week before. For the 73 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 290,406,227 feet, as 
against 272,818,446 feet for 72 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 304 comparable reporting 
softwood mills had shipments 96 percent, and 
orders 107 percent, of actual production. For 
the southern pine mills, these percentages 
were respectively 92 and 98; and for the West 
Coast mills, 86 and 100. "Of the reporting 
mills, the 284 with an established normal pro- 
duction for the week of 191,318,805 feet, gave 
actual production 88 percent, shipments 84 
percent, and orders 94 percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—177,946,000 feet, against 180,516,- 
000 feet the week before, and 225,957,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—171,155,000 feet, against 
184,979,000 feet the week before, and 234,- 
529,000 feet last year. Orders—189,862,000 
feet, against 195,643,000 feet the week ‘before, 
and 235 998,000 feet ‘last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year fol- 
low: Production—23,234,000 feet, against 
17,211,000 feet the week before, and 19,502,000 
feet last year. Shipments—23,049,000 feet, 
against 17,903,000 feet the week before, and 
17,933,000 feet last year. Orders—21,843,000 
feet, against 19,909,000 feet the week before, 
and 15,852,000 feet last year. 

Fewer West Coast mills are reporting this 
year. To make allowance for this add 28,000,- 
000 feet to production, 21,000,000 feet to ship- 
ments, and 28,000,000 feet to orders in com- 
paring softwood with last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement of the seven re- 
gional associations for the first nine weeks of 
1927 with the same period of last year: Pro- 
duction—1,648,891,000 feet, against 1,876,297,- 


000 feet last year. Shipments—1,633,963,000 
feet, against 1,960,115,000 feet. Orders— 
1,769,881,000 feet, against 2,044,439,000 feet. 

A similar comparison of the hardwood move- 
ment follows: Production—258,146,000 feet, 
against 21,955,000 feet last year. Shipments— 
247,355,000 feet, against 218,682,000 feet. Or- 
ders—260,323,000 feet, against 230,486,000 
feet. : 


The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing fig- 
ures nor in the regional tabulations below. 
Eleven of these mills, representing 33 percent 
of the cut of the California pine region, gave 
their production for the week as 5,433,000 
feet; shipments, 10,708,000 feet, and new busi- 
ness, 11,921,000 feet. Eight mills are closed 
down. Last week’s report from 16 mills, rep- 
resenting 50 percent of the cut, was: Pro- 
duction, 5,631,000 feet; shipments, 15,451,000 
feet, and new business, 15,402,000 feet. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 73 mills re- 
porting for the week ended March 5 equaled 
production, and shipments were 14 percent be- 
low production. Of all new business taken 
during the week, 35 percent was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 25,815,186 feet, 
of which 18,525,209 feet was. for domestic 
eargo delivery, and 7,289,977 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 45,171,095 feet, 
or 61 percent of the week’s new business. 
Twenty-three percent of the week’s shipments 
moved by water, amounting to 14,867,725 feet, 
of which 12,265,851 feet moved coastwise and 
intercoastal, and 2,601,874 feet export. Rail 
shipments totaled 45,701,330 feet, or 72 per- 
cent of the week’s shipments, and local deliv- 
eries, 3,123,837 feet. Unshipped domestic 
cargo orders totaled 103,692,423 feet; foreign, 
61,445,371 feet, and rail trade, 125,268,433 
feet. 

Compared with last month at this time, em- 
ployment in general throughout the Pacific 
Northwest has shswn a substantial increase, 
according to the 4L employment service. 
There are fewer night shifts at work in either 
Douglas fir or pine sawmills than a year ago. 
Reports from some of the more important em- 
ployment centers of the Northwest were as 
follows: Portland—Reopening of several log- 
ging camps; lumber production normal. Ray- 
mond-South Bend, Wash.—Logging about 60 
percent active. Sawmill industry also on a 
slow bell. Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash.—Log- 
ging about 70 percent active. Several shingle 
mills and cedar camps down on account of 
shingle weavers’ strike. Tacoma, Wash.—All 
but one sawmill operating; major logging 
camps busy. Seattle, Wash.—Logging in this 
district 85 percent normal capacity. Spokane, 
Wash.—Pine sawmill activity in the Inland 
Empire gradually increasing; woods work is 
at season’s peak; log driving will be earlier 
than usual. Klamath Falls, Ore——Most of the 


major sawmills here are still down; few camps 
running. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports some increases in production and 
shipments, with new business slightly below 
that reported for the preceding week. 

The California Redwood Association, with 
two more mills reporting, shows production 
about the same, considerable increase in ship- 
ments, and new business nearly doubled. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two fewer mills reporting, shows no 
noteworthy change in production, shipments 
and new business. 

The Northern Hemlock & H.urdwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction), with two fewer mills reporting, 
shows a notable increase in production, with 
shipments and new business slightly below 
that reported for the previous week. 

Thirteen hardwood mills of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (two less mills reporting than for the 
preceding week), reported some increase in 
hardwood production, and nominal decreases 
in shipments and new business. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 56.—Editor.] 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFo.k, VA., March 10.—For the week ended 
March 5, thirty-nine mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production figure of 9,726,000 feet, manufac- 
tured 4,919,222 feet, shipped 4,905,053 feet, and 
booked orders for 4,576,776 feet. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 9.—For the week 
ended March 5, one hundred twenty-seven units 
reporting to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, and having a normal production figure 
of 21,336,000 feet, manufactured 17,605,000 
feet, shipped 20,238,000 feet, and booked orders 
for 18,724,000 feet. Orders on hand amounted 
to 134,556,000 feet. 


Seventh Observance of Forest Week 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—President 
Coolidge has issued a proclamation formally 
designating the period April 24-30 as American 
Forest Week. This will mark the seventh an- 
nual observance of American Forest Week. Of 
the numerous ‘‘weeks’’ observed in this coun- 
try, this is the only one to which the Federal 
Government has given formal recognition and 
support, according to Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine, who made the announcement. Mr. 
Coolidge proclaimed the 1927 American Forest 
Week ‘‘in the belief that no other of our inter- 
nal problems is of greater moment than the 
rehabilitation of our forests, now so hopefully 
begun but needing the strong support of our 
collective will and intelligence.’’ 

The President emphasized the importance of 
farm forestry as a means of lessening agricul- 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Fixing Prices on Various Grades 

Answering Inquiry No. 1,902 regarding a method 
of segregating costs of grades, we would say that 
we use the following formula: 

Multiply the total quantity by your percentage 
of each grade. Multiply the grade feet by prevail- 
ing market price on such grade of whatever kind 
of wood, maple, oak etc. Add to or subtract from 
all or one or two grades. Market conditions will 
point the grade to plus or minus price mark up 
or mark down. To illustrate: 


100,000 feet at $55, 4/4 hard maple. ..$5,500 























Ss... Me ee OP ie ccc cravesccceucs $1,050 
40% 40,000 No. 1 com. RR a re 2,000 
45% 45,000 No. 2 com. aciaadedne 1,350 
$4,400 
Fas plus $10 =$ 150 
No. 1 com. plus 10 = 400 
No. 2 com. plus 10 = 450 
$1,000 
No. 1 com. plus $ 2.50=— 100 
$1,100 1,100 
Therefore $5,500 
15,000 $80 =$1,200 
40,000 62.50— 2,500 
45,000 @ 40 = 1,800 
or $5,500 
15,000 @ $80 =$1,200 
40,000 ) 73.75—= 2,950 
45,000 30 = 1,350 
$5,500 
and so on. 


I trust that this formula will be helpful to your 
inquirer.—INQuIRY No. 1,902—B. 

[The foregoing response is made by an On- 
tario lumber concern. The original inquiry to 
which this refers appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Feb. 19. In the following issue, 
Feb. 26, appeared a reply to the inquiry giving 
a formula for distributing the costs among the 
various grades.—EpITor. | 


Form for Timber Options 

Can you give me an idea for the wording of 
an option for the purchase of small tracts of 
hardwood timber? I should want the options to 
run from one to five years, depending on the loca- 
tion of the timber, conditions etc. Where the 
time would run more than three years I would 
probably have to pay interest on the balance due 
until I took up the timber. Any information you 
can give me will be appreciated.—INnquiry No. 
1,911. 


[This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin saw- 
mill concern. It is assumed that what the in- 
quirer wants is a timber purchase contract form. 
Readers are invited to send in copies of their 
contracts or options fer the benefit of this in- 
quirer and others.—EpiTor. } 


Flag Stones for Side Walks 

We have an inquiry for the old Colonial flag- 
stone walks that are used very extensively at the 
present time in and around Colonial homes. We 
would like to have the addresses of several manu- 
facturers of this product, and will appreciate 
any information that you can give us on this sub- 
ject.—Inquiry No. 1,910. 

[This inquiry comes from a Missouri retail 
lumber concern. Readers who have bought this 
kind of stone for walks recently and know the 
names of quarries or others able to supply flag- 
stones are invited to give this information for 
the benefit of the inquirer whose name will be 
supplied on request.—EDIrTor. | 





Interior Trim Estimate Form 

Have you any particular forms which are used 
by retail lumber yards who sell interior trim, in- 
cluding door and window finish, frames and sash? 
We mean, particularly, a form which might be 
used in the estimating department for checking 
off the list of materials to be figured, as well 
as a form which might be used for extending unit 
prices on the different items to eventually arrive 
at a lump sum. In other words, do you print 
any forms of any kind which are used exclusively 
in the interior trim business for figuring and esti- 
mating and charging this class of material? If 


so, we shall be glad to have you send us samples 
with suggestions as to where we may secure a 
supply if they prove satisfactory.—INQuiIRY No. 
1,909. 

[This inquiry comes from a Massachusetts 
lumber company. Unfortunately, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has no estimate forms dealing ex- 
clusively with interior trim and does not at this 
time know where such forms can be obtained. 
The inquiry is published with the hope that 
other retailers may have such forms or know 
where they can be obtained. The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—Ebi!Tor. | 


Plans for Filling Stations 

We are interested in knowing where we can get 
plans for filling -stations. Inasmuch as in the 
towns where we operate yards several filling sta- 
tions are to be built we would like to have plans 
to submit to prospective builders.—INQuIRY No. 
1,908. 

[This inquiry comes from a Nebraska lum- 
ber concern. As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has no plans for filling stations that it can 
supply to this inquirer, the inquiry is published 
with the hope that other lumber concerns that 
have had occasion to supply materials for such 
structures may be given an opportunity to fur- 
nish any plans that they may have. The name 
of the inquirer will be furnished on request.— 
EDITOR. | 





Lumber Abbreviations Defined 


Some of the abbreviations used by the Southern 
Pine Association manufacturers are not entirely 
clear to us, and we are writing to ask for in- 
formation as to the source from which we can. 
obtain a booklet or publication incorporating these 
data.—INquiry No. 1,913. 

[This inquiry comes from an Ohio lumber 
manufacturer and wholesaler. The abbrevia- 
tions referred to and those commonly used by 
lumber manufacturers and the lumber trade 
generally have been published in various forms. 
However, the latest and what may be termed 
the official abbreviations are included in ‘‘Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No. 16—Lum- 
ber’’ published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This booklet includes not 
only the abbreviations referred to but detailed 
specifications of sizes and other particulars 
of the simplified practice recommendation of 
the department that have been accepted by prac- 
tically all of the lumber manufacturers and the 
important retail organizations of the country. 
The booklet may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. It 
is a valuable booklet for any lumberman to have 
in his files, and it is to the interest of the entire 
lumber industry that as wide as possible dis- 
tribution and use of this booklet be obtained.— 
Epiror. ] 
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The demand for hardwoods 
in New York City is slack. 
Foreign woods are in very 
limited request from first 
hands. An auction sale of 
foreign woods was held re- 
cently with results as follows: 
Five logs of satinwood, 28 
cents per foot; 48 logs of Bahia 
rosewood, averaging 1,077 
pounds each, brought an av- 
erage of about 5 cents per 
pound; 10 logs of vinhatico 
wood, 2/4 cents per foot. 
Twelve logs of satinwood were 
sold on private terms. 

. 2. sf 


The demand for lumber is 
characterized as thin by the 
operators in Stillwater, Minn. 
The consumers are so poor 
that lumber is used but spar- 
ingly. The stringency of the 
times has about driven credits 
out of the market and the re- 
sult is that buyers, to a large 
extent, make their own prices. 
How long the present condi- 
tion of trade will continue is 
not known. 

ee are 


Sales of lumber at Williams- 
port, Pa., are not encouraging 
at present, the kind that is 
shipped not being of a profit- 
able nature. It is estimated 
that there are now about 
6,000,000 feet in the lower 
and about 8,000,000 feet in 
the upper boom. 

s 8 *& 


Southern pine is in fair de- 
mand at Boston, Mass., at $28 
@ 28.50 for prime flooring and 
step planks and $23@25 for 








building and bridge orders; 
ship orders, $23@27; South 
American and West India or- 
ders, $14@18, at the mills. 
Second quality flooring is dull 
at $12@18. Flooring running 
long or largely to seconds is 
dull at $26@27. 

- - «© 

Albany, N. Y., reports- that 

the demand for lumber from 
the larger cities is not brisk. 
There are many unoccupied 
houses. Due to high rents 
people are moving out of the 
larger houses and into the 
smaller ones. 

e-e*@ 


F. A. Stine has withdrawn 
lately from the firm of I. W. 
Livezey & Co., Newport, Ky., 
and is succeeded by Joseph 
Story. The latter has been 
identified with the lumber busi- 
ness in Cincinnati and vicinity 
for the last twenty years. 

:.e 2 


There are twenty-one lum- 
ber camps now operating on 
the Snohomish River and its 
tributaries in Washington Ter- 
ritory. It is estimated that 
from 60,000,000 to 70,000,- 
000 feet of lumber will be cut 
in that section this year. 


James W. Russel, timber 
dealer, has removed his cy- 
press mill from near Colum- 
bus, S. C., to Savannah, Ga. 
He has taken McAlpine’s 
property at the latter place 
and will erect thereon an im- 
mense sawmill. 





T. W. Harvey, probably the 
largest dealer in Chicago of 
dry, dressed lumber, received 
orders recently for over thirty 
carloads of stock. He reports 
a considerable improvement 
in business. 

* 8 @ 


The demand for lumber at 
Clinton, lowa, is good. With 
good crops in lowa and Ne- 
braska a large demand is 
looked for, particularly if the 
grasshoppers do not interfere 
too seriously. 

i ae 


A lot of logs containing 
4,394,000 feet, which was 
seized by timber agents, was 
sold recently at Eau Claire, 
Wis. It was purchased for 
$4.50 per thousand. 

s 8 @ 


E. W. Durant, Stillwater, 
Minn., sold four rafts of logs 
to Mississippi party recently 
for $9 for short and $11 for 
long logs—white and Norway 
pine. 

. ee 

Two new commission firms 
appear on the cargo market in 
Chicago this year—Hubbard 
& Carter and Ewer, Powell & 
Co. The former succeeds E. K. 
Hubbard & Co., and the latter 
Ewer & Aarhaus. They are 
located at 240 and 238 South 
Water Street respectively. 


The lumbermen operating 
in the vicinity of San Antonio, 
Tex., cut 72,000 shingles from 


a single cypress tree recently. 
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Southern Pine Producers Have Heavy Order Files 


Southern pine mills are having a fairly good run of busi- 
ness, though weather conditions in consuming sections have 
kept it below last year’s level to date. The bulk of orders so 


far has originated in the South, but the number of place- 


ments by middle West buyers is increasing, eastern trade still 
suffering from bad weather. 

Mill stocks in some eases are a little too heavy, owing 
largely to the slowness of trade in getting started for the 
season. But an important contributing reason is the wetness 
of yard stocks at many mills, following winter rains. Ship- 
ments were 58 million feet behind orders during the first 
eight weeks of the year, and in the ninth week, ended March 
4, fell behind 3.7 million feet more. Unfilled orders now 
average over 2 million feet a mill, and files are full enough to 
support the advance that is predicted above present low 
levels. Concessions on surplus lots are still obtainable, but 
the market situation favors an early strengthening of prices. 


Shortleaf Markets Dull and Prices Continue Weak 


North Carolina pine production since the first of the year 
has been 8714 percent of normal, and shipments have ex- 
eeeded the actual cut by 2 percent. Stocks can not there- 
fore be called burdensome, and rains followed by snow have 
recently curtailed mill operations. But demand has been 
similarly affected by bad weather, and mill order files are 
running low. Some producers have been offering conces- 
sions, but find it hard to induce the yards to increase their 
stocks, and transit cars are difficult to dispose of. Mills are 
far from eager to load up with orders at prevailing prices, 
believing that trade will expand very shortly, and buyers are 
becoming more convinced that the market is at its low point, 
and are therefore more disposed to provide for spring needs. 

Demand for Georgia roofers continues dull, and the market 
is possibly weaker, though production is very much curtailed. 
Not much business is being done at over $18.25, and there 
are claims that a few cars have sold at about a dollar less. 
Eastern yards are buying very little, and will take transits 
only if bargains, but spring weather would mean a quick gain 
in the movement and a stiffening of prices. Southeastern 
shortleaf finish mills find business less active than do those 
in other parts of the South. 

Bookings of Arkansas soft pine mills are running under 
production, and mill stocks are now well filled out, though 
hardly excessive for the season. Sales are a little more active 
than recently, but prices of dimension and boards continue 
weak, finish retaining its strength. Retiilers are buying 
largely mixed cars for immediate needs, and industrial de- 
mand is somewhat slacker than it was a few weeks ago. 


Prospects Are for Early Gain in the Fir Movement 


To date this year the West Coast mills have sold six percent 
more than they produced, and shipped four percent less than 
their production, so that there can not be a very great amount 
of unsold stock in the hands of the producers. The output so far 
has been only sixteen percent above normal, as against thirty- 
one percent above for the corresponding period of last year. 
While operations are becoming more active, the sales outlook 
is showing a good deal of improvement. 

The demand from Atlantic coast territory has proved a little 
disappointing to the mills, but market observers say that retail 
stocks there are becoming depleted, while the intercoastal cargo 
movement is behind that of last year, so that there are favor- 
able prospects for increased takings as spring trade begins. 
Weather has been a severe handicap in the East. 

California reserve stocks are said to be lower than in months. 
The recent rains that have improved the economic outlook for 


the State, however, are temporarily retarding yard purchases. 
The somewhat stronger trend of fir prices has been inducing 
some retailers to stock up. ; 

Rail trade prospects are excellent, nine middle West States 
showing a 29 percent increase in building permits as compared 
with February, 1926, while yard stocks are low. 


Cypress and Redwood Markets Showing Improvement 


Prices of red cypress have undergone adjustment during the 
last week, the principal changes being reductions on grades A 
and B, and scattered advances on C and D, the Nos. 1 and 2 
grades remaining practically unchanged. The adjustments 
were within a narrow range, but are expected to help the mar- 
ket. Concessions on straight car loadings are still being given 
by the smaller mills, but the larger mills are sticking pretty 
close to lists on mixed cars. Mill stocks are said to be rather 
heavy, but are in such excellent condition that the codperative 
advertising recently planned is expected to give good results 
during the spring. 

Redwood production during the first eight weeks of the year 
was 92.5 percent of normal, and bookings exceeded the actual 
output by 28 percent, while shipments were 14 percent more 
than the eut. Stocks are therefore much reduced, and order 
files are becoming pretty well filled out. Northern California 
has so far been a much better buyer than the southern part of 
the State. Eastern demand appears fairly active, and the 
present merchandising campaign is likely to increase it, as new 
sales territory is being opened up. 


Production of Northern Hardwoods Will Be Smaller 


Though northern hardwood mill operations are proceeding 
actively, there are reasons for believing that the total output 
will be a good deal lower than that of last year. The winter 
input of logs is much less than had been planned for, as soft 
bottoms prevented an early start, and rains and warm weather 
are now bringing operations to an end. Besides that, a num- 
ber of the producers have been cutting out. 

Demand for some items is very active, especially for thicker 
soft elm and hard maple used by the automobile plants, while 
eall for birch has shown recent improvement;"and there have 
been heavy sales of all lower grade items to box makers. But 
basswood has not been moving readily, and No. 1 and better in 
4/ and 5/4 has undergone a reduction of about $2. Demand 
for maple flooring stock is slow, as are factory sales, but there 
has been an improvement in call for millwork items. 

Bookings for the year to date cover over sixty percent of the 
output, so that supplies of new stock will not be excessive,’ and 
meanwhile dry material is becoming scarce. 


Southern Hardwood Output Is Much Below Bookings 


Shipments of southern hardwoods during the week ended 
March 5 were a million and a half feet ahead of orders, which 
in turn were over a million feet above actual production. But 
despite the strong statistical position of the mills,. the market 
has failed to develop so far the buoyancy that it was expected 
to. Buying is largely for current needs, and in the market 
as a whole these are somewhat restricted, for although auto- 
mobile demand is active, the takings of furniture makers and 
building trades interests have not attained much volume. Re- 
cent reports, however, indicate that furniture factories are 
showing more interest. Millwork plants are becoming better 
buyers as the season advances, and the oak flooring people have 
recently been taking more rough material, recent business hav- 
ing effected considerable reduction in their stocks of finished 
product. Overseas users are probably nearer the buying point, 
but seek low prices. 

Production reached 82 percent of normal during the week, 
though in the northern part of the belt it is still restricted 
by rains and the wet condition of the woods. 


Lumber Statistics A ppear on Pages 56 and 81; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 95 to 102 
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Valuation of Lumber 
Inventories 


The study of accounting methods has been 
greatly stimulated in recent years by the heavy 
hand of Federal income tax legislation. By 
imposing tax rates differing widely in different 
years, it has forced attention upon the neces- 
sity of accounting which reflects properly the 
income of a given year. An important phase 
of such accounting is inventory valuation. This 
phase is partieularly vital in case the business 
is of such a nature that large inventories are 
carried over from one year to the next, so that 
an inflated valuation may reflect large paper 

rofits not likely to be realized, or an insuf- 

cient valuation may cancel substantial profits 
actually earned. 

Inventory valuation is relatively simple in 
the case of trading concerns, being largely a 
matter of detail in applying the cost or mar- 
ket value of the goods in the inventory as de- 
termined from records. It is much more com- 
plicated in the case of a manufacturing indus- 
try which starts with a relatively cheap raw 
material from which by a series of processes 
goods are produced of widely different utility 
and value. The actual cost of a particular 
product may be difficult to determine, and if 
computed simply by averaging with all the 
other products, the result is not likely to re- 
flect true cost from a business standpoint. In 
the determination of market value, the question 
arises as to whether the basis should be re- 
productive cost or current selling prices. Some 
of these complications will be discussed with 
particular reference to the lumber manufac- 
turing industry, but the principles developed 
are equally applicable to all manufacturers 
producing, by simultaneous processes, goods 
that differ materially in value. 

No attempt will be made in this article to 
cover all phases of inventory valuation, but 
only those peculiar to lumber manufacturers 
and to other manufacturers confronted with 
problems involving similar principles. Ordi- 
nary questions are readily answered by refer- 
enee to the regulations and decisions published 
by the bureau of internal revenue. It is neces- 
sary in discussing this subject to make refer- 
ence to its relationship to the determination 
of income tax liability. Hereafter, the term 
‘‘the bureau’’ is used to designate the bureau 
of internal revenue, ‘‘the commissioner’’ to 
designate the commissioner of internal revenue, 
and ‘‘the regulations’’ to mean the latest pub- 
lished regulations of the bureau at time of 
writing, known as ‘‘ Regulations 65 relating to 
the income tax under the Revenue Act of 1924.’’ 
The provisions of the act of 1924 with refer- 
ence to inventory valuation are carried over 
unchanged in the Revenue Act of 1926. 


General Methods 
In prewar days before the income tax became 


an important factor in industry, and when a . 


man’s accounting methods were nobody’s busi- 
ness but his own, lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns used many rough methods of inventory 
valuation. It was a common practice to in- 
ventory lumber at a flat rate for all kinds 
making no change in the rate from year to 
year. Such a rate was usually fixed at the 
beginning of the particvlar operation at either 
a minimum or normal cost of production. In 
a period of rising values and costs such as 1900 
to 1919 this method tends to conceal income, 
just as in a period of receding costs and values 
it exaggerates income, if the quantities in the 
inventory remain about constant. Another 
common method of the past was to use mar- 
ket throughout, but in such cases market value 
was usually determined rather arbitrarily and 
too great paper profits in times of inflation 
avoided by a very conservative interpretation 


of market. Very often, particularly in one man 
concerns, the inventory valuation was set ar- 
bitrarily at the end of each year, following no 
consistent principle. The bureau does not rec- 
ognize any of these makeshift methods for 
income tax purposes, as they do not clearly 
reflect income. 

Strictly speaking, there is only one method 
of inventory valuation which correctly reflects 
the income for a given period. That method 
consists in using always the cost of the goods 
in the inventory. The real profit realized on 
the sale of manufactured goods is the differ- 
ence between the selling price and the cost of 
production plus selling expense. The goods 
sold during the year are partly from those 
manufactured in the same year and partly from 
the opening inventory. At the end of the year 
there is a stock of goods remaining unsold. The 
cost of these goods in the inventory represents 
just so much profits reinvested in the business 
upon which there is as yet no return, either by 
way of gain or loss. By valuing the inventory 
at cost, the profits or losses are all ascribed 
to the year in which they actually occur. 

Although it is always sound accounting to 
value inventories at cost, under some circum- 
stances it is not a conservative business prac- 
tice. A period of high costs may be succeeded 
by a sharp decline in commodity prices necessi- 
tating radical readjustments in industry. The 
year 1920 is a good example of such a period 
in the lumber business, as well as in many 
others. At the end of that year most concerns 
had considerable stocks of lumber in their yards 
which could not be sold for as much as the 
cost of production. To inventory these stocks 
at cost would cause the profit and loss state- 
ment for the year to show all the profits from 
sales during the year without taking account of 
the losses sure to be sustained on the sale of the 
high costs produced during the year and remain- 
ing unsold at its close. 


Anticipate Losses in Annual Statement 


Conservatism would seem to require that such 
losses plainly foreseeable at the end of the year 
be anticipated in the annual statement. This 
is accomplished by inventorying all goods at 


“market value at the date of inventory, when 


such value is less than cost. This method of 
valuing inventories at cost or market, which- 
ever is lower, is best adapted to manufacturing 
concerns which carry large inventories and 
which desire to use a conservative method of 
reporting annual income. 

The Federal income tax laws are very brief 
on the subject of inventories, allowing the com- 
missioner broad discretionary authority in the 
matter. The act of 1926 follows the wording 
of the preceding acts back through 1918. It 
provides: 

Sec. 205. Whenever in the opinion of the com- 
missioner the use of inventories is necessary in 
order clearly to determine the income of any tax- 
payer, inventories shall be taken by such taxpayer 
upon such basis as the commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the secretary, may prescribe as conform- 
ing as nearly as may be to the best accounting 
practice in the trade or business and as most 
clearly reflecting the income. 


The commissioner has from time to time 
issued regulations setting forth his require- 
ments under the law, the latest being articles 
1611 to 1618 of regulations 65. These regula- 
tions prescribe consistency from year to year 
as one of the prime requisites in valuing in- 
ventories, and recognize the two common meth- 
ods of valuation; (a) cost, or (b) cost or mar- 
ket, whichever is lower. The principles by 


which cost and market should be determined 
are outlined in a broad way, and a number of 
special circumstances provided for. 


Neverthe- 


— 


A Study of Phases 
Peculiar to Lumber 
Manufacturers 

By R. Clifford Hall 


less, these regulations leave unanswered some 
important questions as to the methods of valu- 
ing complicated inventories such as those of 
the lumber manufacturer, which it is the pur. 
pose of this article to discuss. 


Determination of Cost 


The simplest and most common method of de- 
termining the cost of lumber, or of any other 
products measured as is lumber by the same 
kind of units, is to divide the total cost of pro- 
duction for the year in question by the total 
number of units produced during the year. Total 
cost of production includes cost of raw mate- 
rial such as stumpage or logs, labor and supplies 
used in manufacture, depreciation, insurance, 
taxes and a fair share of the management ex- 
pense. Value as of March 1, 1913, is substituted 
for cost in the case of timber or other depletable 
assets owned on that date.* Thus a unit cost of 
production on an average basis is obtained, 
which may be applied directly to the quantity 
of goods in the inventory. 

Some lumber manufacturers hold that this is 
the only practicable method of determining cost. 
It is the method most commonly used by lumber- 
men, and is allowed by the bureau. Neverthe- 
less, it does not give a true cost for any par- 
ticular grade or kind of lumber produced, and 
is not satisfactory for the purpose of inventory 
valuation when the inventory contains a pro- 
portion of grades and kinds of lumber mate- 
rially different in value from the annual pro- 
duction. 

An ordinary sawmill plant, whether manufac- 
turing its own stumpage or depending on a log 
market for its raw material, manufactures at 
least two or three kinds or species of lumber, 
and often five to ten or more. Each kind is 
classified into a number of different grades. 
There are important differences between differ- 
ent kinds of timber as to stumpage or log value 
and cost of manufacture, and between the 
different grades and kinds as to utility and 
market value. To further complicate the prob- 
lem, certain of the lower grades of lumber man- 
ufactured are in reality byproducts, although 
produced simultaneously with and measured in 
the same units as the higher grade lumber. A 
manufacturer using the average cost method 
may say, ‘‘I normally lose money on my low 
grades. It costs me about $20 a thousand to 
produce lumber, and I have to sell these grades 
for $15 to $18.’’ If asked why under these 
circumstances he produces the low grades, he 
will explain that he is obliged to do so in order 
to get the higher grades that he sells at a profit. 
Every log contains some lower grade lumber, 
and some contain a substantial proportion that 
normally sells for less than the average cost of 
production. 

It is a physical impossibility to discard the 
low grade lumber in a log which contains both 
high and low grades until that log is brought 
in from the woods to the sawmill and cut up 
into boards. The lowest grade of board can be 
handled profitably if the price obtained will 
repay with a margin of profit the cost of hand- 
ling it from the point at which it drops from 
the saw without being charged with one cent 
of the total cost of acquiring the log and bring- 
ing it to the saw. The expense of bringing the 
log to the sawmill and cutting it up into boards 
is necessary to obtain the higher grade boards 
which it will yield, and is repaid by the sale 
of those higher grade boards. It is in reality 
part of the cost of the higher grade lumber. 
From this viewpoint the actual cost of the 
lowest grade board in the yard is the cost 
from the saw to the yard only. That is the 


*Decision of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, appeal of Clearfield Lumber Co., Docket 
No. 16, April 19, 1926. 
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cost used in answering the question whether 


that board should go from the saw to the burner . 


as waste, or to the yard as a product profitable 
to handle for sale and which may enter into 
the inventory. 

The average cost of all lumber produced does 
not represent the true cost of the low grade 
lumber, since under normal conditions com- 
parison of selling price with such cost makes 
this lumber appear to be handled at a loss 
although actually handled at a profit. Also, 
the average cost of all lumber produced is less 
than the true cost of the higher grade lumber, 
since this must bear all or most of the cost of 
bringing the log through the saw. Evidently, 
average cost does not necessarily represent the 
true cost of any particular grade of lumber. 
How, then, can the cost of the different grades 
and kinds be more accurately determined ? 


Operation Conducted to Produce High Grades 


It might be thought possible to establish by 
time studies of the different operations involved 
in production the actual costs of the different 
grades and kinds of lumber separately. There 
are practical difficulties in the way, as these 
operations are simultaneous for all kinds and 
grades. Small logs, which normally contain a 
higher proportion of low grade lumber than 
large logs, actually cost more a thousand board 


feet to log and manufacture than large logs,* 
and yet may yield a sufficient proportion of 
high grade lumber to be handled at a profit. 
Time studies are valuable in throwing light 
on the problem of what size and quality of 
logs ean be profitably handled, but if used to 
determine the cost of lumber would give in- 
adequate results, since they do not take into 
account the fact that the whole operation is in 
reality conducted for the production of the 
higher grades primarily, and the lower grades 
are handled because they can not be discarded 
early enough in the process. Any true rep- 
resentation of the cost of the different grades 
must be based on some kind of an allocation by 
which the greater portion of the costs of opera- 
tion are charged to the cost of the higher grade 


products for which the operation is conducted. - 


Low Grades May Be Treated as Byproducts 


One method of allocating costs is to classify 
the low grades of lumber normally sold at less 
than average cost as byproducts, and charge 
them with no part of the cost of production, 
at the same time treating the entire income 
from their sale as a credit to the cost of the 
higher grades or main products. In other 


*“Cutting to Increase the Margin of Profit,” by 
W. W. Ashe, in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Dec. 19, 
1925, p. 70. 
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Business in Brief 

General business is extremely spotty and considerably under that of a year 

ago in activity. Retailing, particularly, is slow. Steel is going good as are also 
textiles, particularly Cottons and artificial silks, but automobile 

A slight gain in commodity prices was 
Mail order sales continue under last year 
Considerable caution is being shown in all lines and 
much hesitancy exists in making commitments. 
ended March 3 were 368 compared with 424 the previous week and 372 in the like 


Bradstreet’s food index number for the week ended March 3 was $3.45 compared 
with $3.45 the preceding week and $3.52 for the week ended March 4, 1926. This 
week’s number is unchanged from last week’s but shows a loss of 2 
percent from the like week of last year. 
commodity price index advanced to 140.6 for the week ended March 
2 from 140.4 for the week ended Feb. 23. 


Revenue freight loaded during the week ended Feb. 26 totaled 923,849 cars. This 
was an increase of 10,914 cars over the similar week of 1926 but a loss of 37,024 
cars compared with the preceding week of this year. 
tricts except the eastern, Alleghany and southern reported in- 
creased loadings as compared with the like week of last year. 
The decreased loadings for this week were due in some measure to observance of 


The steel industry has reached a production, basis equal to that at this time last 
year, while pig iron production is better, the daily average last month exceeding 
that of February, 1926, by two-fifths of 1 percent. 
coal strike and consequently higher prices for steel has been an im- 
portant factor in stimulating steel buying. 
increasing and the prospects are that the steel industry will continue under a good 


Despite a further weakening of the grain and cotton markets, banks throughout 
the country are reporting a better situation in the agricultural industry than existed 
at this time last year. Obligations, both on payments of land 
AGRICULTURE purchased and interest on mortgage loans, are being met 
promptly by the farmers in most cases and more optimism 
than in several years is being shown by them. 
there is a visible rising trend in land values. 
than the preceding week and visible supplies are larger. 
good condition in practically all sections. 
a favorable year for livestock producers, but a continuation of relatively low re- 
turns for most cash crops unless acreages are reduced. 


Crude oil production for the week ended March 5 showed a slight decrease com- 
pared with the production of the preceding week, 2,464,000 barrels having been 
produced compared with 2,486,000 for the week ended Feb. 26. The total 
production of soft coal for the week ended March 5 is estimated at 13,- 
150,000 tons compared with 12,761,000 tons the preceding week when 
the output was curtailed somewhat due to the Washington birthday holiday. Soft 
coal production may be expected to decline from this time on due to the approach 


Business failures for the week 


The Harvard wholesale 
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The prospect of a 


Building construction is 


In many sections of the country 
Grain exports were somewhat less 
Growing crops are in 
The Department of Agriculture foresees 











words, the higher grades are regarded as sub- 
ject to the entire costs of operation, reduced 
by the amount gained from sales of the by- 
product grades. This method treats the lower 
grades as producing neither profit nor loss, and 

ascribes a uniform cost to the higher grades. 
There is a difficulty in its application in decid- 
ing where the dividing line should be drawn 
between byproducts and main products, as some 
grades of lumber are on the border line, some- 
times selling below.and sometimes above the 
average cost. Assuming a satisfactory clas- 
sification into main products and byproducts, 
there appears to be nothing in the law or 
regulations to prevent the use of this method 
consistently applied in determining income tax 
liability. 

The simplest method of allocating costs is 
to regard the operation as a whole, and assume 
that the same proportion of profit or loss is 
realized on all its products. The total market 
value of all the lumber produced during the 
year is determined by multiplying the quantity 
of each grade and kind produced by the market 
value of that grade and kind, and summing up 
the total for the entire production. The market 
value of each grade and kind may be deter- 
mined on any reasonable basis, but the best 
plan is to use the average selling prices, f. o. b. 
mill, of the year. Then the entire cost of pro- 
duction is allocated to the different grades and 
kinds produced by assuming that the cost of 
each grade and kind bears the same ratio to 
the market value of that grade and kind as the 
total cost of production bears to the total mar- 
ket value of all the lumber produced. 

While a relatively high cost is shown for 
the most valuable grades, even the lowest grades 
ordinarily bear some of the costs above those 
incurred after the log is sawed. This method 
of cost determination is approved by the bureau 
in accordance with Article 1617, Regulations 
65, for the purpose of inventory valuation, the 
same Paso applying not only to the lumber 
manufacturer, but also to any other manufac- 
turer or miner ‘‘who by a single process or 
uniform series of processes derives a product 
of two or more kinds, sizes or grades, the unit 
cost of which is substantially alike.’’ This 
Article 1617 is a generalization of paragraph 
3, Article 1587, Regulations 45, which was 
originally promulgated at the request of lumber 
manufacturers using the allocated cost method. 

The difference between average cost and 
allocated cost. methods may be illustrated by 
an example, using round figures and a minimum 
number of products. It is assumed that three 
grades are manufactured, designated A, B, and 
C, having market values based on the yearly 
average selling prices of $90, $40, and $20 a 
thousand respectively. The average cost of 
production for the year is $25 a thousand. The 
quantity produced during the year is 12,000,000 
board feet, while there remains in the closing 
inventory 5,000,000 board feet. The closing 
inventory valued by the average cost method is 
simply 5,000,000 feet at $25 a thousand, or 
$125,000. Valued by the allocated cost method 
it is $99,000, computed as follows: 
roqusties during year by oetee aoe values 


—2,000,000 feet, market value at > She 180,000 
B—6,000,000 feet, market value at > 248,000 
C—4,000,000 feet, market value at 20." 80, 000 


Total market value of 12,000,000 Est. - 500,000 
Total cost of 12,000,000 feet = Saat 300, ‘000 
Ratio of cost to market is 3 

wa allocated to A is 3/5 of 00" or $54 a thou- 
Gost allocated to B is 3/5 of $40 or $24 a thou- 
A allocated to C is 3/5 of $20 or $12 a thou- 


oathe closing inventory is as follows: 





500,000 feet of A at $54........ccc00e $27,000 
1,500,000 Ce MMe Mec. ccc casesees 36,000 
Saweee meee GC COt SUB. 2... ccccwesccs 36,000 

nn) & 6 0 6 oralk me bine eae $99,000 


Determination of Market Value 

Market value in- connection with inventory 
valuation refers primarily to the cost to the 
dealer or manufacturer of replacing his stock 
of goods and materials, assuming that it be 
replaced under the market conditions of the 
date of inventory. For a trading concern, this 
is the current bid price in the quantities ordi- 


‘(Continued on page 57) 
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Building Good Will With a Trade Mark 


Eastern Lumber Firm Has a Mark of Quality Which Goes 
on All Products Sold by Company 


Last week, in describing the display rooms 
of the Wilson & Green Lumber Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., mention was made of “Check 
Seal” houses and materials. Mention was 
also made of the fact that Orville H. Greene, 
the president of the company, came to the 
lumber business from an earlier experience 
in department store management; and the 
“Cheek Seal” idea is one he brought from 
the department store field. It is a success- 
ful attempt to give the purchaser of build- 
ing materials an assurance of quality; and 
the “Check Seal” plan has been so worked 
out that it can be applied not only to mate- 
rials but also to the finished product. It 
is the equivalent of the manufacturer’s 
guaranty of any other ready-to-use article. 

Many dealers are coming to realize that 
in their particular communities the local 
public is becoming more and more reluctant 
about building houses. It is an involved 
process, a composite job in which many 
tradesmen and building crafts are employed. 
Unless some one will step forward with an 
offer to be in large measure responsible for 
the finished product, the owner must take 
that responsibility himself. He knows 
nothing about it, for his experience lies in 
other fields. If he 
attempts to deal with 
all these tradesmen 
and artisans, he may 
easily overlook some- 
thing in making up 
his preliminary es- 
timates. These gaps 
have to be closed 
when they appear, 
and the finished cost 
is much larger than 
he expected it to be. 
He knows nothing 
about construction 
principles, and a 
building contractor, 
for instance, can 
skimp on the fram- 
ing to the serious 
detriment of the 
building without ‘the 
owner having any 
way of detecting 
the omissions until 


the job is done and the house begins to 
fail. Financing a house is becoming a 
serious problem; for Americans have 
become accustomed to buying first and 
































The Check Seal used by Wilson & Greene to cer- 
tify to the quality of the company’s products 


paying later; and there are good and 
bad ways of financing. Some are so ex- 
pensive that the added burden may easily 





cause the owner to lose his house after he 
has invested considerable of his own sav- 
ings in it. 

All of these things have a direct bearing 
upon the building material business. Any 
one who has followed American habits of 
buying knows that there is no rigid standard 
which all families follow. A family may 
have a certain desire for a nice house and 
may be ready to make some efforts to own 
one; but if the job is uncertain, both in 
costs and in results, this family may easily 
decide to give it up, to get along with rented 
quarters and to express pride of ownership 
in other articles. Without much doubt 
thousands of people are owning cars instead 
of houses for the very obvious and elemen- 
tary reason that car salesmen have been 
able to offer them an attractive and guar- 
anteed finished product for an exactly de- 
termined sum of money upon understanda- 
ble sales terms. 

It seemed to Mr. Greene, with his back- 
ground of department store experience, 
that this rough place in the merchandising 
of house building materials would have to 
be smoothed out if the building material 
merchant was to compete upon even terms 
with all the dealers 
in other commodities 








The Wilson §& Greene company builds the home complete and supervises the construction 


who are trying to 
gather in the con- 
sumer’s dollar. He 
worked out the 
Check Seal ‘idea to 
fit his own buying 


public. It is possi- 
ble that in other 
places a different 


system would fit bet- 
ter. The first im- 
portant factor, of 
course, is the will of 
the dealer to bridge 
this dismal swamp 
of building difficul- 
ties in a_ practical 
way. Once he is 
determined to do it, 
he can find the 
means that local 
conditions seem to 
warrant. 
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In the Wilson & Greene service, Check 
Seal has a number of applications. It is 
applied to individual materials; and in that 
case it means that the Wilson & Greene 
Lumber Co. certifies that the material is 
good. It may be a nationally advertised ar- 
ticle, bearing the manufacturer’s guaranty. 
It may be lumber or millwork or cement or 
roofing or clay products or any of the mul- 
titude of articles that make up the stock 
of the modern yard. Whatever it is, the 
Check Seal means that the Wilson & Greene 
company certifies that it is good for the 
purpose for which it is sold. This is more 
than an empty gesture; for in some way 
or other the company has tested the ma- 
terial. The test may have been experienced 
in actual use or, where the nature of the ma- 
terial admits, it may have been laboratory 
tests. Some time ago when Mr. Greene was 
preparing to select manufactured roofings 
for his stock he got samples of many brands 
and turned them over to an industrial chem- 
ist. The tests were continued for many 
weeks; and when they were completed Mr. 
Greene knew more about manufactured roof- 
ings than the average manufacturer knows. 
He selected his roofings on the basis of 
these findings. 

It may be objected that the dealer lets 
himself in for trouble when he certifies his 
stuff in this way. Some dealers say that the 
manufacturer and not the retailer made the 
material and ought to bear the burden of as- 
suring its quality. But this defeats the 
very object that Mr. Greene had in mind. 
His customers don’t know the manufactur- 
ers, and if responsibility is divided in this 
way it throws the buyer back against the 
old difficulty of taking an uncertain chance 
upon finished results. Mr. Greene prefers 
to take this responsibility himself, in return 





for the additional trade which it will bring 


him. 
Home Builder Is Financed 


But certifying the materials is but the — 


first step in the process. The customer 
doesn’t want to buy his car from half a 
dozen dealers or to hire a dozen mechanics 
to make it after he has the parts. Neither 
does he want to buy his house in this way. 
Now Wilson & Greene are not building con- 
tractors and do not want to enter that field; 
but they do want to have control of con- 
struction. This is a difficulty that many 


dealers have run into and have given up as 
a bad job. Mr. Greene has solved it to his 
But perhaps we’d better 


own satisfaction. 














Another interesting display in the display room 
of the Wilson & Greene company 





begin at the beginning and take this matter 
in due course. 

A customer may or may not have his lot. 
If he has it, well and good. If he does not, 
Wilson & Greene will help him find and buy 
it. They’ll help him assure himself that the 
title is clear. Then the next matter is a 
suitable plan. The company issues its own 
plan book, called “Homes,” and this book 
contains not only pictures and floor plans of 
houses but also a description of the com- 
pany’s building service. It contains a 
wealth of information about elements of 
building and financing that a buyer needs 
to know. This plan book is a feeder. If 
the prospect finds the house in it that he 
wants, the company has blueprints and 
specifications ready prepared. If he does 
not find what he wants, the architectural 








INANCING a home is be- 
CH coming a serious business; 

for Americans have be- 
come accustomed to buying first 
and paying later; and there are- 
good and bad ways of financing. 
Some are so expensive that the 
added burden may easily cause 
the owner to lose his house after 
he has invested considerable of 
his own savings in it. All of 
these things have a direct bearing 
on the building material business. 
Anyone who has followed Amer- 
ican habits of buying knows that 
there is no rigid standard which 
all families follow. A family 
may have a certain desire for a 
nice house and may be ready to 
make some effort to own one; 
but if the job is uncertain, both 
in costs and in results, this fam- 
ily may easily decide to give it 
up, to get along with rented quar- 
ters and to express pride of own- 
ership in other articles. An im- 
portant factor is the will of the 
dealer to solve these problems 
for the prospective home owner 
in a practical way. Once the 
dealer is determined to do it he 
can find the means that local con- 
ditions seem to warrant. 








department in the office will prepare plans 
to suit him. Building permits are secured 
by the company. The company’s civil engi- 
neer determines the exact limits of the lots 
and puts in permanent concrete markers. 


If the prospect needs financing, this is 
arranged. The basis of the arrangement is 
that the owner must have 25 percent or 
more of the finished value of the property. 
Thus if a customer is to build a $5,000 
house on a lot worth $1,000, he must have 
$1,500 or more. This may be in the form of 
the lot, owned clear of encumbrances and 
$500 in cash. The contracts are let, and 
the interesting factor here is that con- 
tractors deal with Wilson & Greene and not 
with the owner. Specifications are exact, 
and the company reserves the right of rigid 
inspections at every step and of requiring 
work to conform to agreed specifications and 

















A breakfast nook setup in.the display room of 
the Wilson §& Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


standards. These specifications are com- 
plete and leave nothing to be done later 
by the owner. They even include compensa- 
tion insurance. The house is completely in 
charge of the company until it is built, 
painted and finished, and until heating, 
plumbing, wiring and lighting are installed 
and the place is completely inspected, 
checked and ready for occupancy. All this, 
it should be remembered, costs exactly the 
figure agreed upon before a stroke of work 
was done. 


Check Seal Installed in House 


Then when it is done and passed by the 
final inspector, a bronze plate is perma- 
nently installed in an inconspicuous place in 
the house as a sign, a hallmark of quality. 
This plate bears the famous Check Seal de- 
sign that has been registered in Washing- 
ton. This design is known all over Syracuse 
and has become a synonym of high quality 
of construction. I heard some interesting 
stories of this seal of quality. I was told 
of a real estate salesman who was trying to 
dispose of a house not built by Wilson & 
Greene. He said but little about the house, 
but he did say with all the impressiveness 
he could muster, “But Madam, the garage 
is a Check Seal building.” On the strength 
of this statement he made the sale! 

The financing is arranged on a monthly 
payment plan, if the customer wishes, so 
that in a period of five years the owner, 
starting with a 25 percent equity in the 
property, will pay taxes and interest and 
enough of the principal to reduce his indebt- 
edness to such’ an extent that he can re- 
finance. 

This, we submit, is very complete service. 
The customer knows what he is to get before 
he gets it. At least he knows as fully as 
anyone can know such things from pictures 
and blueprints. His plans are checked by 
experts to assure him that no serious mis- 
takes are being made in design, that the 
chimney is not going up through the stair, 
that there is head room and correct fenestra- 
tion and right proportions. These are serv- 
ices rendered by an architect. He knows 
that the construction will follow sound prin- 
ciples. He knows, too, how much it is going 
to cost him before he enters into any obliga- 
tions, and that there are going to be no 
extras. He knows that materials are going 
to be right. He is financed if he needs to 
be, and this is done at reasonable cost. And 
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he knows that once the matter is started it 
will be carried to a satisfactory conclusion 
without his having to worry about inefficient 
or crooked workmen. And when he gets his 
house he finds it labelled with a trademark 
that assures easy resale if it becomes advis- 
able to sell at some time in the future. 


Financing Department Important 


The financing department is a large and 
important part of Wilson & Greene service, 
and it is available not only to home owners 
but also to contractors who build to sell. 
The company will make a six-months con- 
struction loan to proved builders on projects 
that are checked and passed by the company. 
In return for this financing, the contractor 
buys his materials from the company at usu- 
al prices. The advantage to the company is 
that it gets reasonable and fair prices with- 
out disastrous competition. These prices 
have to be fair, for these professional build- 
ers-are well informed about the market and 
would not deal with the company unless 
prices were in line. These projects include 
not only single houses but also groups of 
single and double houses and large apart- 
ment buildings. In driving about the city 
with Mr. Greene and with John W. Beynon, 
Mr. Greene’s right hand man, we saw sev- 
eral large and fine looking apartments ap- 
proaching completion, and these buildings 
bore construction loans ranging from 
$75,000 to $125,000 or more. 

During our trip about Syracuse we 
stopped at a group of two-family houses 
that were being completed in midwinter. 
The contractor was on the job and showed 
us through the buildings with very evident 
pride. They were nicely designed and nicely 
finished. Out in front was a big sign, fur- 


nished and erected by Wilson & Greene, 
bearing the contractor’s name and the name 
of Wilson & Greene Lumber Co. On each 
window was a round sticker bearing the 
statements, “Better Building Materials. 
Everything from Cellar to Ridge. Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, Cortland.” 
We noticed in driving along the streets that 
dozens of houses in process of construction 
had these stickers on the windows. This 
particular contractor, Glenn I. Ford by 
name, told the Realm that during the past 
four or five years he has borrowed in aggre- 
gate about half a million dollars from 
Wilson & Greene in construction loans. 


Advertising Policy Is Vigorous 


This vigorous and skilled advertising of 
the yard name is part of the big unified 
program of the company. It is an effort to 
make the name known to the people of Syra- 
cuse. We heard an authentic story in this 
connection. Two men who wanted to test 
out the power of advertising went around 
the city of Syracuse and asked people whom 
they met by chance to tell them the name of 
a lumber yard. They asked policemen, truck 
drivers, shoppers down town, householders 
who happened to be out in front of their 
houses, just anybody whom it was conven- 
ient to ask. In every case the person ques- 
tioned mentioned Wilson & Greene. We 
wouldn’t want to make a wrong impression 
with this story. There are Syracuse dealers 
who make large sales without extensive ad- 
vertising to the public. They have a differ- 
ent policy and do intensive advertising and 
sales promotion to contractors and other key 
men. It is their idea that this limited sales 
effort bears more fruit. But Mr. Greene 
holds a different theory; one that he doubt- 


less brought from the department-store 
phase of his experience and that he has ap. 
plied for years to the lumber business with 
complete satisfaction to himself. As we 
understand it, he believes that once this 
general familiarity of the public with a 
yard’s service is established it will bring in 
very large aggregates of sales; not only 
small repair jobs but also houses. A family 
has some desire to own a home. Perhaps 
the seed was planted by Wilson & Greene 
newspaper advertising or by billboards or 
the signs at new jobs. If the family has no 
lumber yard in mind at all it’ll probably 
search for a contractor. But if it does have 
a yard name in mind, and this is the ob- 
jective of Mr. Greene’s extensive publicity, 
and if it knows that this yard offers a sery- 
ice that takes the ill out of building, it’ll go 
to that yard. As an experienced department 
store executive, Mr. Greene has a full under- 
standing of the value of the massing of 
many small influences all pointing toward 
sales. 

Naturally all Wilson & Greene trucks 
carry the company’s name. They do more 
than that. Manufacturers of many items 
in the Check Seal line supply posters bear- 
ing the name of the building material or 
specialty and also “Wilson & Greene Lum- 
ber Co.” These posters are carried on the 
sides of the trucks for three weeks, and 
then another set takes their places. In no 
case will the company advertise the article 
without its own name attached. 

There are a number of other important 
factors, including the personal equation, of 
this big company that the Realm has not 
touched upon. These seem to us important 
and useful; so this department will have a 
little more to add to the story next week. 


Retail Yard “House Keeping” Made Easy 


Asked recently by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative how he kept his establishment 
clean, a well-known lumber dealer replied: ‘‘If 
you take out an insurance policy in a company 
that is exceptionally strict you'll just naturally 
keep things clean. There won’t be any ifs and 
ands about it.’’ 

Thus the dealer emphasized the fact that 
keeping the lumber yard clean and orderly has 
something more than the idea of attractiveness 
and sales promotion behind it. But, seriously 
speaking, it is admitted that keeping a lumber 
yard clean and in order is a task in itself. 

From a sales angle, George Shillig, owner of 
a lumber yard at Cook, Colo., declares that 
cleanliness about the yard and in the offices is 
50 percent of the sales argument, particularly 
with the small purchaser. When he buys a 
board he wants it clean, bright and shiny as a 
new silver dollar. Experienced carpenters, too, 
like clean lumber to work with, for the dust and 
dirt that sometimes accumulates is hard on tools, 
quickly taking the edge off planes and chisels. 
To overcome dust, keep the roadways in the 
yard sprinkled frequently, especially during the 
summer months. A good coating of crude oil 
is even better, as it settles the dust problem for 
a long time. 

One half-hour a day by schedule is devoted 
to cleaning up the yards of the Akron-Otis 
Lumber Co., Akron, Colo., according to Man- 
ager G. E. Lungren, and this program is never 
omitted, day in and day out. During the half 
hour, each employee pitches in and straightens 
things out, picks up trash, straightens up the 
piles, ete. This daily clean-up period applies 
to the office as well as to the yard. The em- 
ployees are cautioned against permitting bits 
ef building material to fall into the driveways 
to be run over and smashed by the trucks run- 
ning in and out of the yard. 


_down to smaller but salable sizes. 


One of the most prolific sources of debris ac- 
cumulation are the odd doors, windows or 
frames, cracked pieces of wallboard or glass 
that may be found in most yards, according to 
Alan A. Ladd, Jr., manager, Ladd Lumber Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. Supposing a special size of door 
or window is ordered for a customer and some- 
thing occurs so that he does not take the 
goods; or perhaps a special size frame has been 
made for a customer with a like result, what 
happens? Generally, it is put to one side in the 
hope that at some future time a customer will 
eall for exactly that thing. Such goods often 
are relegated to a secluded spot where they 
aren’t in the way, and henceforth neglected. 
Other odds and ends are piled in with it, until 
soon it becomes a veritable trash heap. 

The thing to do, says Mr. Ladd, is to sell 
those odds and ends ‘‘right now.’’ If you 
have an odd size door, make a frame to fit it, 
and the next time a customer is figuring on 
doors and frames, sell him the combination. 
The same plan will work with windows. If 
you have some odd frames and no doors or 
windows to fit them, cut the frames down to 
standard sizes and put them in with the regular 
stock. 

Cracked plaster board, unsuitable for sale, 
often is ‘‘parked’’ in some secluded corner. 
Glass which has been chipped or cracked like- 
wise frequently is permitted to accumulate. 
Not so in the Ladd yard. Such glass is trimmed 
Cracked 
plaster board is sawn into smaller yet usable 
sizes, and sold, while the trimmings find a 
place in the trash heap along with other debris 
to be hauled away at convenient intervals. 
Whenever a standard sized article is damaged 
on one end or side it is immediately trimmed 
up into usable dimensions. In this way con- 
siderable salvage of material is effected. 


One of the greatest sources of annoyance 
in dealers’ efforts to keep things clean is the 
attitude of non-responsibility assumed by some 
of the employees, according to E. R. Spencer of 
the Spencer Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., who de- 
clares that it is necessary to make one person 
responsible for the cleanliness of the establish- 
ment. ‘‘There is too much of the thought 
among most employees,’’ said Mr. Spencer, 
‘*that they are not responsible; that ‘I didn’t 
do it’; ‘That ain’t my job’; ‘I thought Bill 
would pick it up.’ When you are expecting 
everyone to keep the place clean, nobody does. 
it. So we delegate one man to the clean-up 
work and, since he knows that his job depends 
upon how well he keeps the place looking he 
does his work regardless of whether or not he 
was the man who dropped that piece of lath in 
the runway and let it get ground to bits by 
the truck.’’ 

The question of painting and paint colors, 
too, has much to do with the clean appearance 
of a lumber yard. Many dealers are adopting 
light colors for their fences, buildings and 
offices. Battleship gray is becoming popular. It 
conveys the impression of cleanliness, as do 
several other colors, such as light tan, lemon, 
eream and white. One firm paints its buildings. 
and fences every spring, using a light gray. 
Others paint every two years, still others when 
the buildings show the need of it, and many, 
sad to relate, once in every five or ten years, or 
not at all. 

But the prize incentive for cleanliness is 
that used by George Harris, manager of the 
Harris Lumber Co., of Loveland, Colo. He 
has ‘‘ladies’ day’’ frequently. He knows that 


the women folks won’t stand for untidy lumber 
yards and offices, so he and the boys are eter- 
nally cleaning things up in anticipation of the 
next ladies’ day. 
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> New Retail Plant Is Model of Efficiency 


Company Is Showered With Congratulations 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 7.—This city, 
noted for its multiplied industries in steel and 
jron products, skyscraper office buildings, fine 
hotels, and pay-rolls mounting into millions of 
dollars each month, added another mammoth 
completed undertaking 
when the life ambition 
of Thornton Estes to 
operate a_ thoroughly 
modern retail lumber 
yard, or building mate- 
rial store, as he terms 
it, was realized. 

Out in the East Bir- 





THORNTON ESTES, 
Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Sees Life Ambition Real- 


ized in Completion of 
Splendid New Plant 





mingham, or Boyles dis- 
‘trict, of this city stands 
this well planned and 
modernly equipped store 
for the sale of quality 
building materials, as 
thought out by this 
pioneer of the Birmingham lumber district, and 
when the gates were thrown open on Tuesday 
of last week friends and well wishers, despite 
a pouring rain, flocked into the huge estab- 
lishment to congratulate the four men who make 
possible this business. 

During the year 1907 three men of Birming- 
ham organized the firm which is now known as 
the Estes Lumber Co. The original concern was 
incorporated as the North Birmingham Lumber 
& Supply Co., with $3,000 capital stock paid 
in. Thornton Estes, T. H. Johnston and Charles 
B. Hadden composed the board of directors as 
well as the stockholders. Early in 1910 R. W. 
Walker purchased part of Mr. Hadden’s stock 
and became a director and officer, and later 
Charles Estes came into the firm. These four 
men are still the stockholders, directors and 
officers, and each takes an active part in the 
affairs of the company. The original $3,000 
capital remains as the issued stock of the firm. 

About one year ago the firm sold its holdings 
in North Birmingham and purchased approxi- 
mately thirteen acres of land opposite the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.’s Vanderbilt furnace, 
just south of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
station of Boyles, within the city limits of 
Birmingham. 

The visitor beginning his march through the 
main plant—which is just one of four Estes yards 
—enters the main office, a brick veneer struc- 
ture, about 40x100 feet, equipped with all the 
latest fixtures to care for the general account- 
ing for all yards. Eight young ladies and twelve 
men take care of this part of the work. The 





department is equipped with three book-keeping 
machines, and a private exchange telephone sys- 
tem reaches all departments. The show-room, 
shipping department and private offices take up 
the space other than the 24x70-foot main office. 


The floors in this building are of end-matched 
long-leaf rift stock, and for Mr. Estes’ private 
office heart rift was selected. This is one way 
of convincing the customer that good lumber 
will best fill their needs, since the firm uses the 
best pine floors in its own office. 

An interesting feature is the cafeteria for 
office employees. Several labor-saving, nation- 
ally known devices are used in the refrigeration 
and electrification of this department. 

Leaving the office, one passes out into the 
huilding material warehouses, one of which is 
not yet completed. The construction of these 
embraces something new for southern lumber 
yard construction. The building proper has a 
separate foundation, of concrete, from that of 
the floors. Therefore should the floor give way 
at any time, or repairs be needed, no work would 
be necessary on the side walls and roof. 

These buildings have been so constructed as to 
eliminate the breaking of walls if any repairing 
of floors should be necessary. False floors for 
the driveways in center for hand trucks, in mov- 
ing in or out of the building, have been built of 
two-inch stock. Roofing, hardware, nails ete. fill 
the first unit of this warehouse system. Ad- 
joining will be the sand bins, where sand will 
be dumped directly from the cars into the bins 
and measured automatically into the delivery 
trucks. 

Next is the pressed brick shed, opposite this, 
the automobile shed for company and employee 
use. This garage is large enough to care for 
thirty to fifty cars. 

The power plant is of size sufficient to pro- 
duce power for the present plant and any addi- 
tions that may be made for the next twenty-five 
years. 

Out in the mill the same construction as in 
the warehouse has been followed. One feature 
not found in the average plant is that of placing 
the main drive shaft, some 200 feet long, under 
the mill building, and having only one entrance 
to the basement, through the engine room, where 
a man is on duty all the time to look after that 
particular part of the operation. One 250 h.p. 
Corliss engine drives the entire mill. This de- 
partment handles all the woodwork for the vari- 
ous deliveries. A complete planing mill, as well 
as the woodworking machines, are placed here in 
the three divisions. Oak flooring, high-grade 
doors ete. are stored in one division of this 
building, in such proximity to the boiler house 
that the steam pipes pass through the room and 
give an even temperature. 

Out on the yard the construction had been 
started with concrete base and long-leaf timber 
sills for stacking, but after installing about one- 
fourth of the yard some changes were made and 








EXTENSIVE RETAIL PLANT OF 








steel rails used in place of the timbers. This 
gives almost an everlasting yard base for the 
rough stock. What is termed the ‘‘slick shed’’ 
in which pine flooring, siding, ceiling, partition 
and dressed finish is stored measures 22x420 
feet, with track far enough away to allow un- 
loading from cars into the shed and yet allow 
the free passage of truck and other vehicles. 

The shed for rough hardwoods and rough k. d. 
pine finish is about 50x300 feet, and will carry 
easily 250,000 feet of stock. An additional 
shed is being laid out, and when completed all 
dry lumber, except rough 2-inch dimension will 
go under shed. Construction of a separate mold- 
ing shed is another unusual feature. Out in the 
center of the yard a two-story building has been 
constructed with sixty bins, each about 2x4 feet 
and 20 feet in height for the upright storing 
of sixty different patterns of molding. Starting 
with 2 feet from the floor every two feet to 
the top is marked off, making it a simple matter 
to select the desired lengths and patterns. 

T. H. Johnston says that it is the desire of 
the firm to reach as many prospects as possible, 
but to serve them all in just a bit better way, 
with better materials. An organization in the 
sales department has been built to care 
for the contractors’ wants with the least possi- 
ble delay. This spirit seems to permeate the en- 
tire organization, from Miss Eula Sims whom 
you meet when you enter, through to Mrs. C. L. 
Brooks to whom you pay your material bills. 
Service—after you get quality. 


The executive end of the business is looked 
after by President Thornton Estes, who has the 
driving power of his 250 h.p. engine when plan- 
ning to make the yard clean and efficient in 
every sense. R. W. Walker, than whom there 
is no better lumberman in the district, presides 
over purchases and sales, having general super- 
vision of the several yards. Mr. Walker started 
his career as a lumberman in Mississippi down 
on the Northeastern railroad at Hawkes station, 
and came to the retail firm in 1910. Charles 
Estes, secretary-treasurer, played football 
through college, and then got into the game with 
the organization, which has put over this plant 
at an approximate cost of a quarter million dol- 
lars—a building material store that cannot be 
surpassed between New York and Denver. 


On the opening day flowers from well-wishers 
were banked high in the vestibule. Congratu- 
latory telegrams, phone calls and letters were 
pouring in to individuals and the firm express- . 
ing good wishes. 


Mr. Estes said he had just started in the game 
of serving Birmingham users in his line and that 
his determination to sell grade- and trade- 
marked lumber, in the main, and nationally ad- 
vertised materials in every other department 
had been strengthened by the many comparisons 
made by his friends in their trip through the 
well assorted stocks. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


More Barns, Hog and Hen Houses 


ATLANTA, GA., March 7.—This week in Georgia 
is by gubernatorial proclamation designated 
‘“Cow-Hog-Hen Week,’’ marking the beginning 
of a big drive to diversify agriculture in this 
State and thus diseard the yoke of the time-hon- 
ored all-cotton system. Practically every chamber 
of commerce, board of trade, woman’s club and 
other civic organization is energetically partici- 
pating in the work of making this week the 
turning point in the State’s prosperity. 

The Georgia Association, in a statement of 
the purposes of ‘‘Cow-Hog-Hen Week’’ de- 
clares: 

‘*Georgia landowners who have built fences, 
constructed buildings for dairy cows, hogs and 
poultry on their farms, furnished their tenants 
with live-stock and poultry and have supervised 
these tenants, requiring them to follow sanely 
the principles of the Cow-Hog-Hen program, are 
earning from 10 to 20 percent on their invest- 
ment; their tenants are free from debt, buying 
their supplies for cash and getting in shape to 
own their own farms.’’ 

The statement further says that about $75,- 
000,000 of new farm wealth already is being 
created annually in Georgia through ‘‘ Cow-Hog- 
Hen’’ farming, with less than 20 percent of the 
farmers following the program. 

The purpose of the movement first of all is to 
teach the much-tried Georgia farmer that his 
only salvation lies in more intelligent farming, 
especially in diversification; to help communi- 
ties develop the best method of financing the 
purchase and handling of dairy cows, hogs and 
poultry; to secure a county agent and home 
demonstration worker for every county, and, 
‘*to bring about a general understanding of 
fundamental methods by which’ the business 
forces of every community may give more 
effective help to their farmers, both in live- 
stock farming and in codéperative marketing.’’ 

During this Cow-Hog-Hen week, experts from 
far and near will lecture in every city, town 
and hamlet in Georgia, demonstrations will be 
held and organizations with farm life improve- 
ment as their aim will be started. Clergymen 
throughout the State have been requested to co- 
operate by preaching this week on the pressing 
need for diversification. 


Saeaaeaeaeaeaaaea 
Will Run “Better Poultry” Train 

DANVILLE, ILL., March 8.—Lumbermen in the 
towns to be visited will be interested in the 
itinerary and schedule of the Better Poultry 
Demonstration Train to be run over the lines of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway, in 
Illinois, as announced by Luther Fuller, general 
agricultural agent of the road. The train will 
stop at thirty-three towns from April 4 to 
April 15, spending three hours in each town, 
from 9 a. m. to noon; 1 to 4 in the afternoon, 
and 6:30 to 9:30 at night. The schedule, in 
order of the daily stops, is as follows: 

April 4—Tamms, Ullin and Joppa; April 5— 
Cypress, Goreville and Marion ; April 6—Johnston 
City, Benton and West Frankfort; April 7—TIna, 
Kell and Mount Vernon; April 8—Carter, Kin- 
mundy and Salem; April 9—St. Peter, Altamont 
and Shelbyville; April 11—Sullivan, Arthur and 
Tuscola; April 12—Villa Grove, Sidell and Dan- 
ville; April 13—Bismarck, Hoopeston and Ross- 


ville; April 14—Cissna Park, Milford and Wat- 


seka ; April 15-—St. Anne, morning, and Momence, 
afternoon. 

The train will consist of several cars of ex- 
hibits of the profitable production of Better 
Poultry. Some of the best-known poultry 
specialists in the United States, representing 
various public institutions and organizations, 
are to accompany the train on its tour, to give 
lectures and demonstrations and to explain the 
exhibits. 

In each town a committee of farmers and 
business men has been organized, to have charge 
of the arrangements. These committees are 
reporting considerable activity and much in- 
terest is being shown. It is predicted that many 


thousand people engaged in growing poultry 
will visit the train. 

A special program will be arranged for ladies, 
and among those to lecture will be Miss Zella 
Wigent, a noted poultry specialist. One of 
the features of the train will be a railroad coach 
fitted up as a children’s play car, where mothers 
who visit the train may leave their children 
in charge of a committee of ladies. 

Lumber dealers along the route of the train 
are evincing marked interest, because experience 
in other sections has shown that increased in- 
terest in poultry raising and egg production has 
inevitably led to erection of more and better 
poultry houses, as well as increasing the farm- 
er’s ready money and consequently his buying 
power. *aaaeaaaeane 
Yard Buys Sixty Cars Pine Flooring 

ELIzaBeTH, N. J., March 7.—Russell Lammer- 
ding, of the Elizabeth Sash, Door & Supply Co., 
today announced the placing of a single order 
comprising sixty carloads of 3-inch B&Better 
flat and rift southern pine flooring. The an- 
nouncement startled some members of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, and veterans 


——— 


Shingle Company Entertains Dealer; 

Scranton, Pa., March 7.—The Weatherbegt 
Stained Shingle Company of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., gave a dinner here last Monday night; 
attended by more than sixty lumber dealers of 
Luzerne and Lackawanna counties. The dip- 
ner was held in the Chamber of Commerce, 

George Hower, of Hower & Stender, president 
of the Lackawanna County unit of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association, was the pre- 
siding officer, and Al Hagen, of the Hagen 
Lumber Co., vice-president of the Lackawanna 
County contingent, was toastmaster. Dr. A. M. 
Northrup, of Bowden & Northrup, Ashley, Pa., 
spoke for the dealers present from Wilkes-Barre 
and vicinity in Luzerne County. 

Earle C. Brockett, sales manager of the 
Weatherbest company, addressed the meeting on 
‘‘ Intensive, Intelligent Creative Salesmanship,’’ 
prefacing his talk with general remarks about 
the history of the Weatherbest company, the 
manufacture of vertical grain shingles on the 
West Coast, the staining of vertical grain 
shingles and the prevailing attitude of the retail 
trade and the general public toward the various 
restrictive fire ordinances being fostered by the 








This Week’s Timely Tip 


Reduce Fire Risk by Thorough Clean-up 


Spring is a very appropriate time to give your buildings, and en- 
tire yard, a thorough overhauling. Begin with the basement and 
wind up on the roof. Go into every closet and every cubbyhole. 
Clean back of the desks and radiators. 
cuspidors. Post “No Smoking” signs.- Re-glaze sash where neces- 
sary. Repair the roof. Fix up the fence. Get rid of rubbish. Clean 
out the garage. Throw away all oily waste. Whitewash wherever 
possible. If your fence needs repairing, now is the time to do it. 
How about that old building that has not had a coat of paint for 
yearsP When repainting that building, paint a sign on it—it will 
attract trade. A clean risk is preferred by insurance companies, 
and the majority of companies prefer a clean risk poorly con- 
structed to a well-constructed risk poorly kept. Last, but not least, 
refill your water-casks and pails and go over all of your fire ex- 
tinguishers to see that they are in good working order. The best 
way to keep down the cost of burning up is to clean up! 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


Throw away wooden 








in the industry said it was the largest single 
sale of yard stock in flooring of which they had 
ever heard. 

The flooring was sold by the Lindsley Lumber 
Co., Newark wholesaler. J. V. Lindsley, presi- 
dent of the concern, said the entire order would 
be supplied by the Southern Pine Lumber Co. 
of Texarkana, Ark. He refused to give the 
price or to state the length of time over which 
the delivery of the record order would be made. 

**T consider this the biggest order for yard 
stock ever placed in a single order in this coun- 
try,’’ said Mr. Lindsley. ‘‘I may be mistaken 
about that, but I should like to hear of another 
that has surpassed it. Business has been ex- 
ceptionally good in flooring for the first two 
months of this year and, naturally, this sale 
puts us well ahead of any previous year.’’ 

Mr. Lammerding says that his company has 
been very successful in selling flooring and that 
the outlook for business this year made the pur- 
chase of the sixty carloads of flooring eminently 
advisable. ‘‘*We sell some lumber to other re- 
tailers,’’ he said. ‘‘But we will use most of 
this order in our own operations.’’ 


National Board of Fire Underwriters. Mr- 
Brockett also spoke fort the ‘‘Build a Home 
First Movement’’ inaugurated last November 
by the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
and urged strong coéperation by the retail lum- 
ber dealers of the country. 

Raymond Van Valin, resident representative 
of the Weatherbest company in the Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre district, supplemented Mr. Brock- 
ett’s remarks along the idea of creative selling, 
particularly with reference to his local field. 

The Seranton dinner was one of several re- 
cently sponsored by the Weatherbest company, 
and a number of similar meetings are in con- 
templation. Guests at the Scranton dinner 
included: 


Hubert F. Johnson, secretary Lackawanna Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Scranton; George H. Mc- 
Donnell, secretary Wyoming Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association, Wilkes Barre; W. W. Meyl, P. F. 
Gibbons, George Steinecke, Charles Griffiths, 
Joseph A. Stuart, C. A. St. Pierre, W. J. Black, 
John E. Ritter, E. G. Watkins, P. F. Morgan, 
Joseph T. Jennings, Hugh S. Page, J. D. Chapin, 
8S. L. Jones, W. B. Hartman, Irving S. Gloman; 
B. M. Ayers, George P. Schaad, John R. Brecken- 
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ridge, W. H. Kreitz, Thomas J. Berry, J. J. Judge, 
charles H. Robinson, L. C. Brink, Pierce A. Ryan, 
George R. Griffiths, Burton EB. Watkins, Roland W. 
Robinson, Ben H. Llewellyn, Charles DeWitt, L. J. 
Lovelass, G. Fred Hower, Carl Horbach, Elmer 
Reis, R. B. Ritter, George Miller, George D. Fox 
and Hubert A. Fox. 


Lumber Broker Revisits Old Home 


Ausra, Iowa, March 7.—A recent issue of the 
Albia News-Republican carried the following 
item of interest to those who remember the 
pioneer lumber retailer mentioned, or who know 
his son, now engaged in another branch of the 
lumber business: 

Hamilton S. McGavie, of St. Louis, a former 
resident of Albia, was calling on long-time friends 
and attending to business matters in Albia Wed- 
nesday. Mr. MecGavic is a son of a pioneer lumber 
dealer, S. L. MeGavic, who operated a yard here 
in the sixties, later engaging in the business in 
Ottumwa. H. 8S. MecGavic is a lumber broker with 
offices in the Arcade building, St. Louis, but still 
has a kindly remembrance of the old home town 
of his boyhood days when he sold the Albia Union 
on the streets of the country town. 


Sixty-two Years in Lumber Business 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL., March 8.—S. W. and J. W. 
Conn this week celebrated their sixty-second 
year in the lumber business here. They estab- 
lished the yard in March, 1865, and have continu- 
ously applied themselves to the business, attend- 
ing to their office duties daily even at this time. 
Beside their lumber business they have operated 
the firm of Conn Bros., building and con- 
tracting. 


Retailer Holds “Bargain Sale” 


MourpHy, N. C., March 7.—Beginning March 
1 and ending March 15, R. F. Williamson, man- 
ager of the Cherokee Manufacturing Co., retail 
lumber dealer, is conducting what he calls‘a 
‘‘bargain sale.’’ ‘‘A sale of this kind is new 
to the public,’’ says Mr. Williamson, ‘‘ but we 
like to be different. We are not going out of 
business, nor do we have to sell off to make 
room for new stock. We just want to show our 
patrons how to save along a line they had not 
figured on.’’ Mr. Williamson also says that 
there has been no tremendous rush, nor has he 
found it necessary to hire extra salesmen, but 
that he is well pleased with results so far. 


SRSGSSESS8828: 


Merger of Two Birmingham Yards 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 7.—D. N. Cart- 
ledge, who has operated the Ensley-Fairfield 
Lumber Co. at Avenue C and 19th Street, Ensley, 
for the last three years, announces the merging 
of the Wadsworth Lumber Co., 34th Street and 
Birmingham Southern tracks with the above 
firm. The new firm will be styled the Ensley- 
Fairfield Lumber Co. (Inc.) and while the Wads- 
worth location will be used, the Avenue C yard 
also will be used for a few weeks, until stock on 
hand is closed out. The intention of the Ensley- 
Fairfield company to move to Wylam in the near 
future has been abandoned, and the entire busi- 
ness will he centered in the 34th Street yard. 
The owners of the Wadsworth yard will retire 
from the retail lumber business. 

The Ensley-Fairfield Lumber Co. has operated 
the last few years as combination wholesaler and 
retailer, handling most of its business on a car- 
lot basis, sending the complete house bill from 
the mill to job, and retaining the Ensley location 
largely for storage and to fill in jobs where addi- 
tions were needed. 

The mill connections in Tuscaloosa County 
will be retained, and while the stocks will con- 
tinue to come through in somewhat the same 
manner, a complete retail building material and 
retail lumber business will be conducted at: the 
above named location. 

Mr. Cartledge states that his firm will be 
officered by some well-known builders and re- 
tailers, and that conditions were never better in 
that section of the city for an increase in the 
growth of the business they are building. Later 
on a branch yard for storage only will be estab- 
lished in the Wylam section, and from that 
branch the business across town will be handled. 


Gives Dinner for Contractors 

KeENnosHA, WIs., March 8.—The Kenosha 
Lumber Co. was host last week to more than 
fifty building contractors and their assistants 
at a dinner at the Elks’ Club. The event was 
the third of the annual dinners which are held 
to bring the company into close contact with 
the contractors. Dan O. Head, president of the 
Kenosha Lumber Co., was master of ceremonies. 
R. P. Collins of the Celotex Co. was present 
and gave an address illustrated with motion 
pictures on the product of his company. There 
was a general discussion following this on ques- 
tions of interest to the building trade. 


Retail Concern Adds to Its Chain 


Passaic, N. J., March 7.—The Passaic-Bergen 
Lumber Co., with headquarters and main office 
in Passaic, on March 1 took over complete con- 
trol by outright purchase of the Bruno Lumber 
Co. at Bogota, N. J. This purchase gives the 
Passaic-Bergen firm full control of yards in 
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Big Money 
In Hogs 

These Days 


If not having a hog house is 
all that is keeping you from 
getting in on the profits now 
being made on hogs, come in 
and let us show you how eco: 
nomically you can build a 














Hog House 


To save on the cost, many of 
our plans permit the use of 
considerable short length lum- 
ber. One good year will pay for 
a moderate priced hog house 
and leave you a profit besides. 
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Passaic, East Orange, Linden, Ridgewood and 
Bogota. 

E. A. Pettersen, president of the Passaic- 
Bergen concern, said the yard in Bogota would 
be completely overhauled, including the erec- 
tion of new buildings. Starting business in 
1912 ky purchasing a business in Passaic that 
had been unsuccessful, Mr. Pettersen has con- 
tinually added to his holdings and it is well 
known in New Jersey that he has transformed 
every non-profitable yard of which he has taken 
possession into a money-making concern. 

Some weeks ao the yard in East Orange was 
practically wiped out by fire. Today a brick 
office building is being erected there, also new 
sheds and warehouses. Meanwhile the business 


has been conducted successfully with temporary, 
structures and with the assistance of other yards. 
in the chain. 

Richard J. Post is second vice-president of 
the company, but each yard is under a separate 
manager, with supervision in the hands of Mr. 
Pettersen, who is a director of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association and one of its most. 
active members. 

In an address before the convention here, Ed- 
ward Hamilton, the retiring president, told the 
members that ‘‘ Pettersen, to his way of think- 
ing, was the best lumberman in the world.’’ 


Lumbermen Prepare for Home Show 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 8.—Local lumber- 
men and allied industries are preparing their 
exhibits for the fourth annual Milwaukee Home 
Show, which will be held in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium March 19 to 26. Thursday, March 
24, has again been designated as Lumber and 
Millwork Day, and the lumbermen will take 
charge of affairs. Their own ‘‘queen’’ will pre- 
side during the evening. She will be selected 
from a number of contestants in the industry. 


*The Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo elub will hold a dinner 


at the Republican House that evening and then 
adjourn to the show in a body. 

A feature of the show, as in former years, 
will be the model home which will be erected on 
the stage of the arena of the auditorium. It 
will be of English architecture and completely 
furnished by exhibitors. It has been designated 
as the Home Show Model Home, and plans for 
it ean be purchased by the public and estimates 
on the cost of building will be furnished. 

Lumbermen will tie up the ‘‘Build a Home 
First’’ with their exhibits at the Home Show. 
One of the largest exhibits will be that of the 
Milwaukee Retail Lumbermen’s club which is to 
have a large space devoted to the home build- 
ing idea. The Northern Hardwood & Hemlock 
Manufacturers Association has contracted for 
space also. Among the other exhibitors in the 
lumber industry will be the North Shore Con- 
struction & Lumber Co., Wisconsin Construc- 
tion & Lumber Co., Millwork Bureau, George L. 
Waetjen Co., John Schroeder Lumber Co., Marsh 
Wood Products Co., Steinman Lumber Co., 
Woodwork Manufacturing Co., Kiel Furniture 
Co., J. E. Rilling Co., and the J. J. Jones Co. 


Hear Talk on Retail Conditions 


Denver, CoLo., March .7.—Forty lumbermen 
were present at a luncheon at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel in this city last Friday, arranged by T. J. 
Vincent, secretary of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. Among the out-of- 
town lumbermen who attended were: C, A. 
Black, president of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Cheyenne, Wyo.; W. 
R. Grier, Grier Lumber Co., Cheyenne; BR. N. 
Mudgett, Greeley, Colo.; O. L. Mitte, Standard 
Lumber Co., Wray, Colo.; J. C. Counter, Coun- 
ter Lumber Co., Brighton, Colo., and U. J. War- 
ren, Warren Lumber Co., Fort Morgan, Colo. 
The secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was a guest and made a 
talk, telling of conditions in the retail lumber 
trade. 


Wood Shingle Scores Victory 


OakLyNn, N. J., March 7.—The city commis- 
sioners of Oaklyn, at a meeting last Friday 
night, voted two to one against the passage of 
an ordinance to prohibit the use of wood 
shingles. The fire chief conducted a fire test 
at the meeting to prove the relative fire-resisting 
qualities of red cedar and composition shingles. 
The chief used a blow torch to ignite the roofing 
decks, and the test showed to the satisfaction 
of those present that red cedar shingles with- 
stood: flame much better than other roofing 
materials. Contractors and builders as a body 
opposed the ordinance. 

A former Oaklyn fire chief indicated that 
during his experience of fourteen years there 
had never been a fire caused by sparks on a 
wood shingle roof. Arguments were presented 
for the adoption of the ordinance in data fur- 
nished by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, of Boston. One of the dominating fac- 
tors in the decision in favor of wood shingles 
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was the advice of insurance men, who told the 
commissioners that the insurance rate on houses 
with wood or composition shingles was the same. 
This seemed strange, inasmuch as the insurance 
rate has always been based on the fire loss. The 
Suburban Lumber Co., of Oaklyn, was very ac- 
tive in securing the codperation in the fight of 
all persons interested in the continuance of the 
high-grade development that has been going on 
in Oaklyn and vicinity for the past six to eight 
months. 

‘Charles E. Marsh of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Chicago, attended the meeting as a 
champion of the wood shingle, and as soon as 


American Lumberman House Plan No. 


he could get away left for the convention of 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association at 
Atlantic City, where lumbermen from all sec- 
tions of the State were delighted with the action 
of the Oaklyn commissioners. Some said the 
example set would forestall a similar campaign 
against the wood shingle in their towns. . 


Withdraws from Retail Business 


Peoria, ILL., March 7.—The Smith Lumber 
Co., of which Clarence E. Smith is president, 
has withdrawn from the retail lumber business, 
and is now devoted to the wholesale trade, which 











ERE is a really delightful little 
**nest,’’ every line of which spells 

‘*Home, Sweet Home.’’ Very dis- 
tinctive and pleasing is the exterior, with 
its well-proportioned gables, spacious 
front porch, and walls covered with 
stained cedar shingles. The trellises show 
what can be done in the way of further 
embellishment. The big, roomy porch 
makes a front entrance or reception hall 
unnecessary, and permits devoting the en- 
tire front of the house to one unbroken 
living room, made still more attractive by 
a cozy window nook, with seat, partially 
separated by an arched opening. Open- 
ing from this nook, a closet is provided 
for hats, umbrellas, etc. The dining room 
and kitchen are planned for convenience 
and efficiency. Opposite the last named 
rooms are the two bed rooms, with bath 
and small hallway between. This design 
should appeal especially to newly married 
couples and small families wanting a home 
that is attractive, distinctive and con- 
venient. 


Electrotype cuts for newspaper adver- 


will be handled from the Smith offices, 824 
South Adams Street. Arthur W. Allen has pur- 
chased the retail business of the firm. This 
change in policy was announced as a step to- 
ward the realization of the project to make 
Peoria a distribution point between river ang 
rail in the industry. Development of the water. 
ways project is opening the avenue to fulfij). 
ment of this program. Most of the western 
coast fir now comes via the Panama Canal and 
the pine from southern States. The Smith com. 
pany is planning barge and terminal facilities 
for river boats and the fourteen railroads cen. 


tering here. 
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First floor PLAN 


tising may be had, as follows: Cut of ex- 
terior, 4 inches wide, $2.75; eut of floor 
plans, 2 inches wide, $1.65, postpaid. 
Complete set of working blue-prints, 
with specifications and bill of material, 


| $3.50, postpaid. 


This plan is one of twenty-three appear- 
ing in the new AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
plan book, entitled ‘‘ Attractive Small 
Homes,’’ which is supplied in any desired 
quantity, with dealer’s name printed on 
front cover, at very reasonable cost. Write 
for a sample copy. 


THE AMERICAN HOME is the foundation 
of our national and individual well being. 
Its steady improvement is, at the same 
time, a test of our civilization and of our 
ideals. The Better Homes in America 
movement provides a channel through 
which men and women in each community 
can encourage the building, ornamenting 
and owning of homes. We need attractive, 
worthy, permanent homes in which home 
life can reach its finest levels, and in which 
ean be reared happy children and upright 
citizens.—CaLvin CooLInGe. 
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ive Retail Topics Discussed 


Following is another instalment of letters resulting from a questionnaire recently sent out by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In these letters representative retailers express their views on a number of 
subjects of special interest to lumber dealers : 


Has Complete Home Financing Plan 


Under our plan of aiding persons of moderate means to build 
homes, the prospective home builder may finance, directly through 
us, the entire construction. The advantages of the plan are open 
to any reputable person who has an equity of twenty percent in 
the total cost of the contemplated building. This equity may be 
in the property upon which the building is to be erected or it may 
be in cash. The owner has the privilege of liquidating the total 
cost, including lumber, building materials and labor at ‘the rate 
of one percent a month until fully paid, principal and interest. 
Our legal department takes care of the drawing up of all con- 
tracts and it is a condition that the owner and the contractor agree 
to purchase from our company all of the lumber, building mate- 
rials, ete. to be used. The initial cost to the owner taking advan- 
tage of this new plan is noticeably lower than what would usually 
be required if he was forced to finance his home through other 
channels. The company, being the furnisher of materials, is in a 
position to offer many advantages and services which ‘‘home- 


steads’’ or finance companies can not offer—HortTMaN-SALMEN 


Co., New Orleans, La. 


Personal Solicitation of Business 


It is our opinion that personal solicitation can be earried too 
far and we believe that this is brought out by the conditions 
among those who try to sell us as well as among those to whom 
we try to sell. Take for instance the roofing business. There are 
four legitimate dealers in our city, and there are probably in the 
neighborhood of twenty roofing manufaeturers who are trying to 
get representation out of these dealers. It is impossible for all 
of these concerns to find representation, and as a result they have 
opened up two or three ‘‘dead beat’’ contractors as their dealers 
and have been taking business out of the regular channels of dis- 
tribution. In one instance such a representative was discontinued 
as a dealer, not because of the amount of the business that he 
turned in, but because he failed to pay his bills.—PANTZER LUMBER 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Suggests Method of Local Financing 


Building and loan associations in progressive towns do not seem 
to have any difficulty in getting first mortgage loans and from 
outside concerns; but these take care of only 50 percent of the 
financing. There is usually 25 to 40 percent more needed. In 
Lewiston there has not been much difficulty in disposing of con- 
tracts at about 10 percent discount. This usually takes care of 
commission for selling the contract. I am of the opinion that a 
good many first mortgage loans could be sold to local people in any 


progressive community. There is considerably more money avail- - 


able for this purpose than one would think. It is often necessary 
for the dealer to take the initiative in a matter of this kind, by 
first taking care of the loan himself and then selling it. I also 
believe that contracts can be sold in progressive communities.— 
I. G. Ksosness, Madison Lumber & Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 


Selling the Complete Home 


We firmly believe that the selling of complete homes will create 
better business and reduce cut-throat competition; but this also 
has its pitfalls, insofar as ‘‘mushroom’’ concerns have been organ- 
ized as lumber yards, when in reality they are nothing but ‘‘ jack- 
leg’’ outfits. They have been given the benefit of wholesale prices 
and merely go out and build their own ‘‘shot-gun’’ homes, which 
do a great deal of harm to the lumberman who really wants to 
give a complete home to the buyer, of materials and construction 
suitable for the needs for which they are bought. However, there 
is the competition of this other class of dealer, and we believe this 
particular flea on the dog’s back has been feeding along at a pretty 
nice rate, so much so that it takes a good deal of scratching to 
get rid of him.—Watrer Steves, Ed Steves & Sons, San Antonio, 
Tex. 


Merchandising Short Lengths 


The retailer can help materially in the merchandising of short 
lengths by being careful to inquire for what purpose the material 
is to be used when ordered by the carpenter. A common occur- 
rence for carpenters who need three or four-foot lengths is to 
order the material in twelve and sixteen-foot lengths, having in 
mind that it will cut to the desired lengths—-ALLEN K. GiBBon, 
Leeds Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


How Dealer Handles Second Mortgages 


We are connected with several building and loan associations of 
which we have four in this city of 20,000 population, two of which 
have about six million dollars capital. So this gives us the avail- 
able sums for the biggest portion, say about 75 percent of the 
value of the property. The loan is taken out by the purchaser 
direct. Then our end of it is the difference between the $200 or so 
that he can pay down and what we can get out of the building 
loan for him. This is secured by a second mortgage, and we gen- 
erally hold this until his building loan is paid off far enough 
so that he can take a new loan on it and pay us. Of course, we 
have to guard ourselves as to who the buyer is, and his ability to 
earn and pay, as well as the class of property. But so far we 
have had none to take back or foreclose. While some of them 
have been unable to carry on, yet after they had paid in awhile they 
would see to it that someone else took it off their hands rather than 
let it go back. The name of this building company is The Advanced 
Building Co.—G. F, OsterHacE LuMBER Co., Vincennes, Ind. 


Selling Homes on Instalment Plan 


We are interested in some provision being made which will 
enable residents in small communities to build homes and pay for 
them on instalment plans similar to those in the larger cities. In 
this section during the last few years there have been quite a num- 
ber of building and loan associations imcorporated but they do 
not extend their activities into the smaller communties. It has 
oceurred to us that a plan might be worked out for retail lumber- 
men whereby a stock company could be organized for the purpose 
of making loans in the communities mentioned, which would be 
owned by the retailers. We believe that a plan of this kind is 
feasible and that the details could be handled at a small expense 
and enable retailers to give this service to their patrons.—N. 8. 
CorFin, president Interior Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Financing Small Home Building 


We find that the most suecessful way to finance small home 
building is through the loan associations. These loans cover about 
60 percent of the value of the entire holdings and frequently leave 
a balance to hang over. This balance is secured by second mort- 
gage usually. However, this method is not satisfactory, as the 
balance left over must represent the profit in the job, and it is 
often difficult to dispose of a second mortgage without a heavy 
discount. But, when the loan does cover the entire account, we 
find that the loan method is a good financing scheme. This gives 
the small buyer a chance to purchase his own home, and multiplies 
his credit many times.—J. H. FuLwiprer, Fulwider Lumber Co., 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Holds Meetings with Contractors . 


We have held several meetings with the contractors. We invite 
a group of manufacturers to send representatives, bringing all 
data, raw products that go to make up the finished product, pic- 
tures, folders, advertising, moving pictures ‘‘or what have you,’’ 
that would be interesting. We have also invited the real estate 
men in, and the school board and city council, at times. The first 
meeting was pretty stiff, but after the fellows were used to being 
together you would be surprised at the amount of good discussion, 
and valuable information we derived from these talks —G. E. 
LamB & Son, Marshall, Mich. 
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Conducts Twentieth Century Lumber Yard 


To Attract Customers. Yard Uses Side Lines and Finds That 
They Help Build Up Sales of Lumber 


Weston, W. Va., March 7.—There is a saying 
that one glimpse of a community reveals the 
type of lumber retailers that community har- 
bors. That’s true. Traveling about the coun- 
try one often finds that the raggedy town with 
the nondescript houses and deadening atmos- 
phere is afflicted with retailers who take things 
as they come and talk weather or twirl their 
thumbs while waiting for them to come, but that 
the modern, prosperous looking community with 
the pleasant streets and attractive homes can 
boast of one or more retailers who are awake 
to their opportunities and conscious of their 
responsibilities. 

One of the communities of the latter class is 
Weston, a picturesque little city of some 10,000 
population situated at the head of the rich Mon- 
ongahela Valley. The business section in its 
cleanliness and up-to-dateness fairly oozes pros- 
perity, while the residential sections are highly 
attractive. One knows without being told that 
Weston is the home town of at least one lumber 
dealer who realizes his responsibilities as,a com- 
munity builder and who as such has been the 
guiding hand in shaping the city. 

There are in fact two such concerns in Wes- 
ton—the Sprigg Lumber Co. and the Sun Lum- 
ber Co., both of them real lumber merchandisers. 
The latter company, however, divides its activi- 
ties between manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing, and has because of this diversification 
of interests left it pretty largely to M. B. 
Sprigg, president of the Sprigg Lumber Co., to 
impress his stamp of individuality upon the 
the community. The Sprigg Lumber Co. is in 
fact well known for progressive merchandising 
methods not only in its own locality but all 
along the Monongahela Valley, and beyond. Mr. 
Sprigg is ex-president of the West Virginia 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
and always an enthusiastic and versatile organi 
zation worker. 

The Sprigg Lumber Co. occupies almost an 
entire city block, which contains the lumber 
yard, sheds and office buildings and is the site 
of one of the largest and best equipped planing 





mills in this section of the State, and also of a 
store building which constitutes the feature of 
the entire operation. 


Operates Twentieth Century Yard 


Mr. Sprigg believes that the twentieth cen- 
tury lumber yard can well go further than han- 
dling building materials from foundation to 





Exterior view of the Sprigg Lumber Co.’s build- 
ing materials store 


roof, which seems to satisfv the average mer- 
chandiser. He sells in addition a good many 
other things that are indispensable to the home 
owner, and is always experimenting in new direc- 
tions, adding new articles that seem to fit into 
his plan and closing out old ones when he finds 
that they can not be profitably handled. For 
this purpose Mr. Sprigg maintains a scientific 
cost system divided into a number of depart- 
ments, which enables him to tell at a glance 


which line of godds is not yielding « profit, 

One of the photographs reproduced hereyig, 
shows the interior of the Sprigg Lumber (y 
store and gives an idea of the range of goog 
handled. In addition to paints, pint brushe 
builders’ hardware and similar items nowaday 
stocked by most of the progressive lumber me 
chandisers, there are noted such articles as gar. 
bage burners, sand paper, brooms, yarden tools 
of all kinds, stepladders, flower pots—aboy: 
everything needed in and about thle house oy 
side of the major pieces of furnishings, 

The purpose of this branching out into w 
usual but quite logical fields, as explained by 
Mr. Sprigg, is not merely the earning of ; 
profit, though a profit must be earned if a line 
is to be continued. The primary purpose js 
attract customers, particularly the ladies, to th 
lumber yard and to win friends for it through 
unrivalled service. The theory is that if people 
can be brought into closer contact with the lup. 
ber yard, they become so much bette: acquainted 
with the business and this breaks down gales 
resistance accordingly. 

Discussing some of his experiments in this 
direction, Mr. Sprigg said: 

One of our first experiments was with what 
might be termed a gift shop, with high grag 
pottery, glassware and merchandise of the kin 
usually found in a shop of that kind, with the 
thought in mind that we could get the ladies ¢ 
come to our store and find out that ours Was 
really an attractive place rather than the old type 
ef lumber yard. In this respect we were ver 
successful and so long as we advertised heavily 
and carried a new line of merchandise each seasop 
it was possible to draw a fairly good patronage, 
especially at the holiday season. However, w 
had the disadvantage of being rather far remove 
from the business center of the town and m 
analyzing our expenses and the amount of tim 
and effort required to conduct this department, we 
did not feel that it justified the expense and hav 
sire elosed out this line. 

Then we tried a line of farm machinery, in 
eluding home lighting plants etc., hoping in this 
manner to secure a larger percentage of the fam 
trade. But due to the fact that we are in2 
natural gas territory, practically all of our farm 
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Interior of ‘‘building materials store’’ of the Sprigg Lumber Co., Weston, W. Va., showing the extensive side lines carried, primarily to attract 
trade to the lumber ani other major departments 
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ers have access to the natural gas and the idea lumber, and finds that much business is uncov- summer house to the customer. The sale of a 
of the home wiant did not greatly appeal to them. ered by the selling of these side lines. The sale porch swing leads to conversation regarding 
Owing to the fact that this is largely a grazing 
section, the farm machinery line did not go as 
well as had been expected. However, we have 
gold a goo deal of farm machinery and still 
carry some o* the lighter implements, and probably 
shall contin to do so. 

For the last two or three years we have been 
handling wire fencing, which we have sold in 
competition with the mail order houses. While 
the profit on each sale has been small the turn- 
over has been very good. This service seems to 


pe appreciated by our rural trade more than any- 
thing else we have inaugurated. In fact, we are 
yery much pleased with the results and think that 
it has done more to win friends and customers 
for us among the farmers than anything that has 
peen tried so far. 

Sales of Side Lines 


As for the numerous articles for the town 
house, porch and garden, Mr. Sprigg has always 
found these popular sellers are indispensable 
to his business as attracters of trade. 

The Sprigg Lumber Co. is always on the look 
out for new business, pertaining more nearly to 


of some garden implements makes it quite 
proper to suggest a pergola or a trellis or a 








Partial view of plant of Sprigg Lumber Ca, at 
Weston, W. Va. 


porch screens, or vice versa. In fact every sale 
offers opportunity for another, which oppor- 
tunity is diplomatically but energetically taken 
advantage of. Very often big jobs, like remod- 
eding old houses and laying new roofs, are de- 
veloped in this manner. 

Mr. Sprigg also believes in letting the world 
know what business he is in and what he has 
to offer. Various mediums of advertising are 
consistently used, and the most effective so far 
are the two big display windows in connection 
with the ‘‘ building materials store.’’ An ac- 
companying illustration shows an exterior view 
of this store, alongside the ‘trellised office build- 
ing. A huge sign attracts attention from a 
distance and the projecting show windows below 
contain displays always calculated to stimulate 
interest in home owning and besides to give at 
a glance an idea of the extensive lines carried. 
‘This method of display,’’ it was explained, 
‘“eonvinees the passerby that he can get exactly 
what he wants here and doesn’t have to go any 
further.’’ 


Peter Piper Presents Peppy Publicity Pointers 


Progressive Peter Perrin procures premium pork 
prices, proving permanent, properly planned pig 
pens pay. 
Bob Brown, builder, bought better boards, built 
better buildings, bagged better business, banked 
bigger bills. 


Pennywise, parsimonious people prefer patent 
package parasites; particular persons persist- 
ently prescribe pine products. 


[Continued From Front Page] 
Boost building business, boycott bootleggers. 


Powerful punching pugilists prefer plain planed 
pine platforms. 
Bright boys build bungalows before bringing 
brides back. 
Bang-up bungalow builders buy B & Better 
boards before brick. 


Pine producers publishing pamphlets pictur- 
ing pretty plans provide prospering parents 
pleasant pastime planning permanent places. 


_ Boost building by bringing bright, beautiful 


‘*better’’ buildings before building buyers. 


Peppy pamphlets pertaining Pondosa pine, 

published periodically, please prospective pur- 

chasers, promote public preference, perforce 
produce permanent profits. 








your advertising. Here it is! 
“Season” your 
Plenty of ’em in this issue. 


publicity with Peterpiperisms. 
Some of the best ones 


Pep Publicity? Print Piperisms! 


You have been wanting “something different” for 


may be “perpetrated” with only six letters? 
is an example: “Pa Pays.” Or, they can be stretched 
out to surprising lengths. 


5. While the Piperisms printed this week all start 


Here 
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will be found in the Classified Advertising pages of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—this week and every 
week. Don’t fail to look for them—and help yourself, 
or “roll your own.” No patent—anybody can do it. 

Remember, we said “season”—nobody wants to 
make a full meal on Tabasco sauce. Use Peterpiper- 
isms to get attention, to impart interest and zest— 
then the public will absorb your business message. 


Here are a few suggestions as to how Peterpiper- 
isms may be effectively used in your advertising: 


1. Print a “pat” Piperism at the top of your adver- 
tisement, or “boxed” in the center of it. A good idea 
would be to run these under a suitable display head- 
ing, as, for instance: “Peter Piper Proclaims—,” using 
the ‘en heading but changing the Piperism each 
week. 


2. Print Piperisms on post-cards, or larger mailing 
cards, blotters, envelope stuffers etc., of course with 
your name beneath, and a short business message if 
desired. Cover your entire mailing list of custom- 


_ €rs, “prospects,” carpenters, contractors, architects 


etc., with a series of these “shots.” 


3. Conduct a Peterpiperism contest of your own. 
Offer prizes for best Piperisms relating to your lum- 
ber yard; the products you handle; about homes 
and home building, or any subject you choose. 


4. Offer prizes for the shortest and for the longest 
iperism. Did you know that a perfect Piperism 


with “P” or “B,” any letter may be specified; or the 
contestant may be allowed to choose from the entire 
alphabet. In the contest now being conducted by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a different letter is assigned 
for each month. Look for the side-splitters printed 
in the Classified Advertising pages every week. 


6. If situated in a small town have a “Peter Piper 
Party” at your yard. Invite all the boys and girls, 
announcing that the only ticket of admission re- 
guired will be a Peterpiperism written by the boy 
or girl presenting it. Have these all read aloud, and 
have the boys and girls vote as to which are the best 
three. Award some small prize to each of the win- 
ners. Have candy, oranges, apples or other suit- 
able refreshments. Distribute souvenirs, such as 
advertising pencils, caps, manufacturers’ samples etc. 
Finally, show the children through your yard, point 
out the different kinds of lumber and tell them some- 
thing about the use of each. Emphasize the part 
that wood plays in the building and furnishing of 
homes. 


7. Get people, young and old, to exercising their 
wits writing Piperisms about lumber, home build- 
ing, remodeling, repairing etc. It is more fun than a 
basket of monkeys—beats the “cross-word puzzle” 
fad by a mile. Once started, it spreads like wildfire, 
soon everyone is talking about it, and the lumberman 
who starts it in his town will reap publicity “by the 
bushel.” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
WasuHineoTon, D. C., March 7.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1927, Feb. 26; 1926, Feb. 27— 1927 1926 927 1926 1927 199% 
Southern Pine Association. ...0..ccccccccccccccscccces eeeccces 65,118,603 71,959,070 59,396,607 75,947,712 64,976 84,842.11) 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... eecces eovcccccccccces 75, "386, 830 96,369,818 77,897,261 97,845,616 79,936,042 99,728 09: 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............ eecccccces 16,871, (000 22,193,000 24,302,000 27,425,000 27,578,000 29,089, 
California Redwood Association........... ecvccccccscce Coeccccces 5 7,165,000 5,707,000 6,930,000 6,196,000 5,462, 
North Carolina Pine Association......... 860006000 000004660000008 7,561, 4 7,676,376 7,343,741 7,691,436 6,530,198 5,598, iy 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association Lécbokrerenehbawsacenee 6,226,100 6,100,800 7,451,200 8,174,800 7,268,000 564, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 2,794,000 1,346,000 2,632,000 1,759,000 2,819,000 446,44 
Total sottwocds, CMO WEEK... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccocece 179,767,098 a8, 810,064 184,729,809 225,773,564 195,303,339 235,689.93 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 5,631,000 ==. nw cccccee 15,451,000 ws eee 15,402,000 oad 
Eight weeks ended above dates— ‘ 
Southern Pine Association..........sscccecesess seeutedeteaaenee 554,546,485 582,710,451 496,229,434 587,409,049 544,136,299 623,514 817 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........++:+ eeccrccecccs ° 600,703,004 724,612,555 575,231,033 736,121,220 634,280,876 779,825,163 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association........... eocccccccce 124,836,000 153,756,000 193,579,000 203,972,000 208,607,000 212 Ski 
California Redwood Association...... Ceccccccccccccccesecs eoccce 51,513,000 62,068,000 636,000 55,544,000 66,006,000 58,00) 
North Carolina Pine Association.........sssesseees Oe eececcerecs 975,569 59,076,892 66,360,358 62,617,964 50,573,488 3 rts 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........secscccesccees 52,480,600 50,575,200 ,490, 62,372,500 53,256,000 65. "836,044 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.. 21,906,000 17,467,000 20,972,000 17,361,000 20,797,000 13,402.49 
ee OE, Ce Wr c onccsnsevencssendsennsacesens 1,470,960,658  1,650,265,098  1,461,498,525 1,725,397,733  1,577,656,663 1,809, 283,0m 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... eee a 0h sieseavens 170,980,000 3... ae: 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 
One week ..... eoccccccce ecvccccccces eccceces eoccccccocce esos 5,054,000 5,144,000 3,008,000 3,175,000 3,632,000 2,214,099 
Dt TD Caterientashianabcdevesere@nsveabnebaredinateséa 51,969,000 45,101,000 31,709,600 31,041,000 32,430,000 33,457,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
CO WHEE cccncccccccssccnwbesescccsutecastecienseeesecetesde ° 12,157,000 17,264,572 14,895,000 19,829,286 16,277,000 16,389,757 
Ee WUE: héccescnewnrekeighnsnceedeeekedes ceedessnsesaes 162,590,000 151,528,691 171,852,000 163,783,611 189,188,000 173,891,308 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo.k, VA., March 7.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis of 
figures from forty-two mills for the week ended 
Feb. 26: Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal* ..... 9,606,000 ese es eee 
POOR seccces 6,565,335 68 a 

Shipments ..... 6,937,792 98 105 eee 

Ne ccsavens 5,013,598 52 76 71 


As compared with the preceding week, there 
is a decrease of 51 percent in orders; but that 
week there were reports from forty-eight mills. 


*“Normal”’ is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 


Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 7.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Feb. 26, 149 units reporting, is as 
follows: 








Percent of 
Normal Actual Ship- 
output output ments 





Production*— Feet 
Normal (iden- 
tical units) 25,032,000 


Actual ...... 20,993,000 4 dita 
Shipmentst ... 24,954,000 99.7 118.9 
Orders— 

Pee 24,352,000 102.7 116 97.6 

On hand end 

WEEE caces 162,702,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 


TLumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
construction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSsH, Wis., March 7.—The following 
summary is of figures supplied to the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinari- 
ly make about one-third the total monthly ship- 
ments, and shows averages for all 1926, for Jan- 
uary, February, and 1927 to date, and weekly 
figures for February: 


Hemlock 

Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 

1926 to Dec. 

ah seveneads) on 3,252,000 3,173,000 2,804,000 

January ..... «. 3,359,000 2,802,000 2,654,000 

February ... .. 2,305,000 2,535,000 2,670,000 

1927 to date.. .. 2,832,000 2,668,000 2,650,000 
a Oe pedeemees 21 1,984,000 2,088,000 2,341,000 
i See 21 1,787,000 2,282,000 2,681,000 
Pn Mi ecosneta 20 1,711,000 2,418,000 2,172,000 
i eer 20 3,543,000 2,882,000 3,159,000 

Hardwood 

Weekly ee 

1926 to Dec 

ae sandescne ¢e 4,165,000 4,224,000 3,922,000 

UE .ccti- ae 6,008,000 3,901,000 3,582,000 

February ‘ 7,450,000 4,348,000 4,782,000 

1927 to date. 6,729,000 4,125,000 4,182,000 
nh, © seseneees 7,331,000 3,724,000 4,108, 
POD. 1B... 0c o% 21 7,699,000 4,517,000 5,504,000 
| S| eee 20 17,348,000 4,382,000 4,501,000 
Pees B8i vectors 20 6,808,000 4,284,000 4, 562, 000 





National Analysis 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the week ended Feb. 
26, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


During During 8 
wee Ended Wks. Ended 

Feb. 26 Feb. 26 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
¢ 91 99 89 98 


Southern Pine....... 119 

Co eee 72 103 106 96 106 
Western Pine ....... 38 144 163 155 167 
California Pines ..... 16 274 274 185 194 


California Redwood .. 14 98 107 114 128 
North Carolina Pine. i 97 86 102 78 


Northern Pine ....... 120 117 96 101 
N. Hem. & Hdwd..... 15 94 101 96 95 
All softwoods .... 328 108 114 104 112 
N. Hem. & Hdwd. ad 60 72 61 62 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute. "90+ 123 134 106 116 
All hardwoods..... io ee ae 95 103 
Softwoods and 
hardwoods ..... cos 206 244 103 111 


+Units of production. 
*50 percent of. cut in region. 


The report for the week ended Feb. 19 in this 
department showed 304 mills and 106 units. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 5.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 26, from 
thirty-eight member mills: 


Percent 

Percent Ship- 

Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 

EE” nnecee ess 33,550,000 .... reue 
SS eee 16,871,000 
Shipments (car).. 925 24,050,000 


Local deliveries .... 252,000 


Total shipments .. 24,302,000 144.05 


Orders— 
Canceled ...... 312,000 
Booked (car) .1, 051 27,326,000 
ie” dessnnce Beak 252,000 Has 
Total orders ...... 27,578,000 163.46 113.48 
On hand end 
WHE kcevees 3,559 92,534,000 


tCar basis is 26,000 feet. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-seven identical 
mills were 126.35 percent of those for the previous 
week, showing an increase of 5,590,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual 
number of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which 
is constant throyghout the year. 


During the week, production was 50.3 percent of 
normal; shipments were 71.6 percent of normal, 
and orders, 81.5 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding weeks of the last four years 
was as follows: Production, 65 percent; shipments, 
88 percent, and orders, 84 percent of normal. 


Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, nam production amounted to only 
53 percent of normal, while during two peak sum- 
mer months the production increased to 114 per- 
cent of normal. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.EAns, LA., March 8.—For the wee 
ended March 4, Friday, 117 mills report as fo. 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent of 
production 
Production— Carst Feet Normal Actual 
EE db 64 eeewe 73,898,365 fore 
eae 64,552,377 87. 35 pS 
Shipments* .. 2,865 59, 646, 435 © «80.71 92.40 
Orders— 
Received* .. 3,045 63,393,855 85.79 98.21 
On hand en ne 
weekt -11,335 235,983,365 


tBasis ot car loadings is January aver, 
20,819 feet. 

‘*Orders were 106.28 argo of shipments. 

Of 115 mills report running time, 5 wer 
shut down; 2 operated ~ 5 days; 4, five days; b. 
five and one-half days; 76 worked full time, and 
15, overtime. 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 5.—For the week 
ended Feb. 26, 72 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Limbermen’s Association: 





Production ... 75,386,830 

Shipments . 77,897,261 6% above production 

GUE: <ccccus 79,936,042 3% above production 

Shipments— 

Water delivery: Fee Feet 
PE  Gccwse caw aondawee 23, ool. 061 
PEE. ntdes deed ecawedcnans 8,498,545 
OED 5 cccunteavawetenrecsceas 32,489,606 
Rail (54 my Pidtih deh Cianadeke anid 42,234,174 

BE OED -ancctsecdwckeecng eke coesane 173, 
RE oc wc cnaneteseencese 77,897,261 

New Business— 

Water delivery: 

DEE do cceecneenenaxee 24,422,907 
a EE a Er 11,386,908 
TE OCD itvideccessavederere sens 35,809,815 
CE ae davewiewrautl 40,952,146 
BT COTES onscnaccdindeadneseoess ogee 3,173, 
ae 
Total new business ......-...--+++08 79,936,042 

Unfilled orders— 

Water delivery: e 
Domestic cargo ........+. 94,868,621 
DE. cdccedet «<nweetees sae 53,558,542 

ROA, PEE CET 148, 427,163 

i . oo 24,391, 
WE oss oae ecb PAsevenerseenee ——— 
Total unfilled orders .......---+++++* 272,818, 44 
—— 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics of the Oak = 
ing Manufacturers’ Association for the wee 
ended as shown: 


P Increase 
met 5 “36 6 percent 
Number of mills. 
Production ...... 8, 551. 000 10, 938, 000 “au 
Shipments ...... 8,757,000 8,593,000 192 
SE. | dod wane cn 9, 615,000 8,064,000 
*Decrease. 


(Statistics continued on page 81) 
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Valuation of Lumber Inventories 


(Concluded from Page 46.) 


parily purchased. For a manufacturer, it is 
the cost of raw material, labor and overhead 
(or purden), required to manufacture the prod- 
nets on hand under the conditions prevailing 
at date of inventory. 

In the ease of a lumber manufacturer cutting 
sis own stumpage, the cost of reproducing the 
jumber inventory under ordinary conditions 
does not differ materially from the average cost 
during the preceding year. It is seldom any 
iss than such cost; for even if some recession 
in wages has taken place, the reduction in labor 
est is likely to be offset by an increase in cost 
of stumpage at date of inventory over the cost 
of the manufacturer’s supply based: on value 
asof March 1, 1913, and subsequent cost. Thus 
in the case of lumber manufacturers, and doubt- 
ess also manufacturers of many other products 
in which labor and overhead are the larger 
eements of cost, a market value based on 
reproductive cost at date of inventory can 
gidom be used as a basis for inventory valua- 
tion beeause it is seldom less than actual cost. 

In times of severe business depression it 
often happens that lumber, as well as other 
manufactured products, is currently sold for 
less than either actual cost of production or 
reproductive cost at the time. At the inventory 
date the market may be so stagnant that there 
are not sufficient sales to indicate prices for 
al the different grades of lumber, in which 
case approximate current selling prices lower 
than actual or reproductive cost may be arrived 
at by a comparison of selling prices before and 
after the inventory date, using the nearest sales 
in sufficient volume to be indicative of values. 
Under these conditions, it is to be presumed 
that if the manufacturer desired to reproduce 
his stock of goods at date of inventory, he 
would do so by purchase of the finished lumber 
rather than by its manufacture. Therefore, it 
wems proper that the manufacturer should 
value his stock of goods at the actual selling 
price of lumber in quantity, allowing for cost 
of selling and loading, for usual shrinkage and 
degrade and for any other expense or loss com- 
ing between the point at which the lumber is 
inventoried and the customary point of sale. 
The selling price thus adjusted represents, as 
closely as it can be determined, a market value 
for the lumber at the point where inventoried. 

By using this basis for inventory valuation, 
the lumber manufacturer is on the same foot- 
ing as the trader who similarly anticipates the 
loss to be incurred if his goods inventoried are 
disposed of under conditions no more favorable 
than those existing at the date of inventory. 
The language of the regulation of the bureau 
tealing with determination of market value, 
(Art. 1614, Reg. 65], does not appear specifie- 
ily to recognize this method of determining 
market value for manufactured products. 
However, it is not believed that it is intended 
to deny the manufacturer the same measure of 
tlief accorded the trader in times of depres- 
son. In fact, it is understood to be the prac- 

tie of the bureau to allow the -valuation of 

manufactured products on the basis of current 
& price when this can be shown to be 
wer than both actual and reproductive cost. 


Comparison of Cost and Market 


_ Most lumber manufacturers adopted in 1920, 
it they had not already done so, the method 
af myentory valuation described as ‘‘cost or 
uatket, whichever is lower’’, For income tax 

, the bureau requires that an allowable 
ee chosen in 1920 must be consistently 
‘owed in subsequent years unless special 
authority to change is granted by the commis- 
— Consequently those following the cost 

ket method must make a comparison at 
ee, mventory date to determine which is 


. 


a are two methods of comparing cost and 
ae (a) Item by item, in the case of lum- 
ven grade and kind separately; or (b) 

total inventory. Method (a) is required 








when the cost of each item is separately deter- 
minable for comparison with the cost of that 
item. This is normally the situation in the 
ease of trading concerns. In the case of man- 
ufacturers, it is the proper method to use in 
case cost is determined by the allocated cost 
method previously discussed. Method (b) is 
required when the cost of each item in the 
inventory is not separately determined. Such 
is the case of the lumber manufacturer using 
the average cost method, since the average cost, 
as has been explained, is not the cost of any 
particular grade of lumber. The total cost of 
the lumber in the inventory must be approxi- 
mated by applying the average unit cost and 
compared with the total of the market values 
of the kinds and grades in the inventory. 

It has been contended by certain accountants 
and taxpayers in the lumber industry that a 
lumber manufacturer using the average cost 
method is entitled to determine for income tax 
purposes whether cost or market is lower by 
comparing the market value of each grade of 
lumber in the inventory with the average cost 
of producing all grades and kinds. The com- 
missioner has refused to approve this method 
of comparison on the ground that income is 
concealed in allowing the anticipation of fic- 
titious losses by the use of market for the low 
grade lumber in the inventory which is normally 
sold for less than the average cost of all grades, 
while at the same time valuing the high grades 
at the same average cost without regard to the 
point that in reality this cost is increased by 
the ‘‘loss’’ on the low grades. A case involv- 
ing this question is now before the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals awaiting decision. 
[Appeal of the Boyne City Lumber Co., Docket 
No. 4635.] The position of the commissioner 
as set forth in this case is that comparison item 
by ae is not allowable when average cost is 
used. 


Comparison Between Cost and Market 


There follows a simple illustration of com- 
parison between cost and market, using the 
data of the previous example, and assuming 
also market values at the date of inventory of 
$60 a thousand for grade A, $20 a thousand 
for grade B, and $15 a thousand for grade C: 

(a) AveraGp Cost METHOD 


500,000 feet of Grade A at $60........ $ 30,000 
1,500,000 feet of Grade B at $20........ 30,000 
3,900,000 feet of Grade C at $15........ 45,000 

en TRUSS WHGs 0.000 cc cccsceccecs $105,000 


TS cost value (5,000,000 feet at 


$125,000 


Inventory value, $105,000, being the lower of 
cost and market. 


(b) ALLOCATED Cost METHOD 





Market Allocated Value for 
Grade value cost inventory 

A $60 $54 $54 

B 20 24 20 

Cc 15 12 12 

Inventory value: 

500,000 feet of Grade A at $54........ $27,000 
1,500,000 feet of Grade B at $20........ 30,000 
3,000,000 feet of Grade C at $12........ 36,000 

WD Scsn.b cecdecnavdeewsoscnesvenecn $93,000 


The reason that in this example the lower 
inventory value is obtained by the allocated 
cost method is that the conditions of the prob- 
lem assume a higher proportion of low grade 
in the inventory than produced during the year. 
If the proportion of low to high grade were 
the same there would be no difference in the 
inventory values obtained by the two methods. 
If there were a greater proportion of high 
grade in the inventory than in the production 
of the year, a similar comparison would result 
in a higher inventory valuation by the allocated 
cost method than by the average cost method. 
It is clear that the use of allocated costs results 
in an inventory valuation that takes account 
of the value of the different grades in the 
inventory and therefore best reflects income. 

Summary 

The valuation of inventories so as to reflect 
annual income in a conservative manner satis- 
factory both for business and income tax pur- 


poses, presents special problems to the manu- 
facturer producing by simultaneous processes 
goods differing widely in value, such as differ- 
ent grades and kinds of lumber. The average 
cost of production does not represent true 
economic cost of the different items produced, 
and therefore if made the basis for inventory 
valuation gives unsatisfactory results in case 
materially different proportions of low to high 
grade products are found in the inventory and 
in the production for the year. 

A system of allocating costs in proportion 
to market value gives the best results whether 
inventories are on a consistent cost basis or on 
the basis of cost or market, whichever is lower. 
The determination of market value in times 
of severe depression must usually depend on 
selling prices as close to the date of inventory 
as can be obtained. Reproductive cost does 
not usually apply at such times because the 
stock in inventory could be replaced by purchase 
cheaper than by manufacture. For the purpose 
of comparing cost and market to find which 
is the lower, the total market value of the in- 
ventory should be compared with the total cost 
in case the average cost method is used, while 
the market value of each item in the inventory 
must be compared with the cost of that item 
in ease cost is allocated to the different prod- 
ucts in proportion to their selling prices. 


January Wood Exports and Imports 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—Exports of 
lumber and wood manufactures in January of 
this year had an aggregate value of $13,630,000, 
compared with $11,455,000 in January, 1926, 
says the lumber division, Department of Com- 
merece. 

Exports of sawmill produets—sawed timber, 
lumber, lath and shingles—were valued at 
$9,046,000, being higher than the average for 
July-December, which was about $7,750,000. 
Most of the increased export was in the hard- 
wood class, the percentage above the average 
monthly export of hardwoods for July-Decem- 
ber being more than 50 percent. Taking the 
largest single item, oak lumber, exported to the 
largest single market, the United Kingdom, as 
an example, the January customs returns show 
a value of $994,275, compared with $703,574 for 
January last year and with a monthly average 
July-December of $537,360. Exports of oak 
lumber to Argentina increased in even greater 
ratio. The movement of ash, gum, poplar, wal- 
nut, mahogany and other principal hardwoods 
was correspondingly heavy in January. 

Douglas fir exports were lower than the aver- 
age for the preceding six months, but southern 
pine sawed timber exports were about 40 per- 
cent above and southern pine lumber about one- 
third above the average export for July-Decem- 
ber, 1926. Exports of cypress and redwood 
were heavy during January this year, but ex- 
ports of white, western and sugar pine and 
hemlock were considerably below average. 
Spruce exports showed an unusually large quan- 
tity going out but at less than average price, 
so that the value for January shipments about 
equaled the average for the preceding six 
months. 

Exports in the unmanufactured class were 
valued at $1,181,000 in January, or nearly dou- 
ble the exports for the same month last year, 
but only a little above the monthly average for 
the last six months of 1926. January exports 
of ties numbered 283,491, compared with an 
average of 350,000 during the preceding six 
months. Mexico continues to take approxi- 
mately one-third of the total exports. 

Exports of wood manufactures were steady, 
with slight variations. The largest fluctuation 
was in box shook, which showed a gain paral- 
leling the increase in lumber items. 

January imports in general were below aver- 
age except for mahogany logs, railroad ties and 
sawed cabinet woods. Cork imports were valued 
at $784,589 for January, while the average for 
July-December was $813,500. 
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Reports Indicate Improved Demand fo 


Demand Fair; Prices Too Low 


Mempuis, TENN., March 7.—While there has 
been a fair demand for southern hardwoods, 
prices are not at all satisfactory. Some items 
are off several dollars, compared with prices 
quoted last October and November, and in many 
instances prices are still declining. The strong 
items, sap gum, elm and maple, are not com- 
manding good prices. Rains have fallen in the 
last few days and further handicapped loggers. 
The Valley Log Loading Co. reports only a fair 
amount of logs available, and says that the 
constant rains in this territory are further 
handicapping woods work. Wet weather does 
not extend throughout southern territory, and in 
more favored sections the mills arg running 
overtime. The last statistical report indicated 
a fair demand, good shipments, and a low pro- 
duction. 

The demand is coming from every group, and 
furniture manufacturers are now in the lead. 
But the prices they are paying are much too 
low. The automobile demand is good. The 
flooring plants are again beginning to look 
around for supplies, but they buy only when 
they can pick up oak at exceedingly low prices. 
There is also a fair demand from interior trim 
plants, and the retailers are doing a fairly 
good business. The export trade, which has 
been slow, is showing some signs of improve- 
ment. 


Wanted Items Are Scarce 


Bay Crtry, Micu., March 7.—Hardwood manu- 
facturers continue to receive a very satisfactory 
volume of business, and only lack of stocks of 
desired items prevents larger sales. Demand 
continues for higher grades in 6/4 and thicker 
soft elm and hard maple, and all thicknesses 
of hardwood culls. Basswood in 5/4 and 
thicker is also moving in better volume, al- 
though prices are weak, due to the fact that 
there has been little demand and stocks have 
accumulated. The demand for 4/0 and 5/4 
birch has shown some improvement recently in 
the No. 1 common and better grades. The 
maple flooring industry is still restricting out- 
put, as demand for this product has shown little 
improvement. The weather has been very mild 
during the last week, and considerable rain has 
fallen in some sections, which is very unusual 
for this season. Loggers are apprehensive of 
an early break-up, which would seriously inter- 
fere with woods work. 


Wisconsin Output Will Be Small 


RHINELANDER, WIs., March 7.—That there is 
going to be a small cut in northern Wisconsin 
is now plain. In the first place, a number of 
mills are not operating, and may never operate 
again. Antigo, with four mills, has only one 
running and only a small stock of logs on hand. 
The mill at Birnamwood is down, probably for 
good; the mills at Mattoon and Parrish and the 
Mortenson mill at Wausau are through, and 
the Medford Lumber Co. finished its cut last 
year. The Winchester mill, which used to cut 
ten million or twelve million feet a year, was 
sold and removed. This makes nine mills out 
of the running for good. This year will also 
see the end for several more mills. 

Log sealers say that early deep snow and 
water underneath prevented the ground freezing 
so that skidding could be carried on success- 
fully, and it was diffieult to make roads. They 
say that none of the loggers will get over 50 
or 60 percent of the cut he went after, and 
that woods work has been very expensive. So 
it is plain that there will be a shortage in the 
output, except of mills that do summer logging 
and use their own roads. 

The mills in this district are running steadily 
and the yards are filling with green stock. One 


mill will undoubtedly take off its night crew 
soon for lack of piling ground. Loading crews 
are busy, shipping the remaining dry lumber. 
The foreman of one yard stated last week that 
for the first time in three years it hadn’t a 
stick of dry No. 2 birch on hand. The bulk of 
its dry stock is hard maple. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers of hardwood and hemlock seem just 
as anxious as ever to sell and load out. There 
is really a lot of dry lumber in reserve, how- 
ever. Then there is the thought that in May 
or June the new stock will be in shipping con- 
dition. 


Fair Run of Fill-in Orders 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 8.—Hardwood busi- 
ness is still slow in developing, but there is a 
fair run of orders. Buying is of the hand to 
mouth character. Hardwood men are hopeful, 
however, that there will be a good spring volume 
of orders, as stocks in consumers’ hands are 
low. Efforts to raise prices have not been suc- 
cessful, as buyers show resistance to any such 
effort, but the general tone of the market is 
firmer. Appalachian woods are steady, while 
there is a slightly stronger tone to some of the 
Valley woods. Southern pine dealers report 
that business is picking up, and that prospects 
are much improved. 

Ben Warfel, who has been connected with the 
Union Wholesale Lumber Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has become associated with the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co. and will represent it in 
northern Ohio. 

Dwight Hinckley, president of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co., left today for a business 
trip to Cleveland, Buffalo and other eastern con- 
suming centers. 

The Louisville & Nashville has announced 
plans for work starting at once on material en- 
largement of its yards at DeCoursey, Ky., oppo- 
site Cincinnati, where most of its heavy traffic 
moving up from southeastern Kentucky and 
southern territory starts north. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio has arranged to enlarge its bridge at 
Cincinnati, and the Louisville & Nashville de- 
velopment was pending Chesapeake & Ohio aec- 
tion. 

Steps are being taken to organize a Cincin- 
nati chapter of Hoo-Hoo. 


Inquiries and Orders Increase 

Macon, Ga., Mareh 8.—This week opened 
with an increase in inquiries for hardwoods of 
all kinds, with actual orders considerably more 
than in the previous week. While there were 
no changes in prices, business was good and it 
is expected to continue good. Bad weather and 
floods may have had something to do with de- 
mand for local hardwood. There is ample sup- 
ply here and the mills are running to capacity. 
The takings are still above the output, with all 
woods in good demand. The gums continue to 
be the favorites. Logging conditions are still 
unsatisfactory, but there are ample logs to keep 
the mills running. Freezing weather for a 
couple of days last week has been followed by 
warmer weather and rains in some localities. 


Appalachian Demand Improving 

ELKINS, W. Va., March 7.—There is un- 
doubtedly a better demand for West Virginia 
hardwoods than has been observed for some time. 
At least that is true as to some items on the 
list. Maple in such thicknesses as 6/0 ‘and°*8/4 
is stronger than it has been for some time, the 
hard maple in dry condition being so searce that 
some buyers are taking it green. The demand 
for the thicknesses mentioned comes from auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Although sound wormy 
chestnut is in better shape than it has been for 
some time, the price has not changed much. 
Mine timbers are still in strong demand and are 
being bought in large quantities. 


—__ 


Movement Shows Expansion 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 7.—There appears ty 
be a much better feeling in the Louisville hard. 
wood trade, several companies reporting bette 
demand and a heavier movement. Production 
continues light, on account of poor logging eoy. 
ditions in the South. Prices are steady but be 
low satisfactory figures, and are expected ty 
improve with better demand from the building 
industry. One house reported better movement 
of oak for furniture and flooring plants, and of 
heavy, low grade oak to railroads. February 
business closed well, one house reporting the 
largest week booking in a period of three years 
for the closing week of February; while another 
reported February sales as being 50 percent 
larger than those of February last year. Prices 
on inch stocks at Louisville are as follows: 

Poplar, FAS, $95@100; saps and selects, $70, 
No. 1 common, $50; 2A, $37; 2 B, $25. Walnut, 
FAS, $215; selects, $150; No. 1 common, $99; 
No. 2, $40. Ash, FAS, $85; common, $50. Sg 
gum, $58 and $45; quartered sap, $65 and $50: 
plain red, $100 and $55; quartered red, $105 and 
$57. Plain red oak, FAS, $80 to $85; common, 
$55; plain white, $85@90 for FAS; and $57@ 
60 for common. 

Stuart Cecil, E. B. Norman & Co., Louisville, 
sailed last week for Europe, from New York, 
to look after some export business. 


Furniture Plants More Active 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 7.—The demand for 
hardwoods is fairly active. Due to bad weather, 
logging operations are still suspended in many 
sections, and few logs are coming into the local 
market. Some mills in southern Indiana remain 
closed down. Lumber prices are holding up 
pretty well. Soft maple, quartered sap gum 
and elm seem to be in the greatest demand, and 
their prices are firm. Automobile manufaetur- 
ers are still the leaders among the buyers. Fur- 
niture manufacturers are in the market for some 
lumber, but are not buying big lots. The furni- 
ture trade has been a little off. The furniture 
and other woodworking factories at Tell City 
and Jasper, Ind., are being operated on much 
better time than they were a month or two ago, 
and the business outlook is regarded as most 
promising. Building trades are becoming more 


active. Box factories are doing a fair volume 
of business. Railroad ties are in fairly good 
demand. 





Notes of Baltimore Trade 


BaALtrmorE, Mp., March 7.—A cargo of about 
7,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock, which arrived 
at the Fairfield depot of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. here Feb. 28, was the company’s first 
full shipment to reach Baltimore in almost two 
months. At this time the officials have no i 
formation about any other cargo being on the 
way, which indicates the extent of the narrow- 
ing that has taken place in the movement of 
fir from the Pacific to this market. This year 
the company here received two port cargoes, 
and some other distributors have got shipments 
of fir, but the-movement by no means equals 
the forwardings for the same period last year. 

J. E. Logan, of the Korn Co., of Sumter, 8. C., 
stopped in Baltimore a week ago on the way to 
northern points to canvass the hardwood trade, 
and expressed the belief that improvement had 
begun. - 

Daniel Macl.ea, who is the president of the 
MacLea Lumber Co., a hardwood corporation, 
and president of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change, returned from a trip to Florida just ™ 
time to occupy the chair at the quarterly — 
ing of the exchange this evening. He stat 
that Florida still shows the prostrating effect 


of the collapse of the boom there and of the 
devastating hurricane. _—_ 
According to the latest wor! received . fro 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 97 and 98 
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ardwoods— Industrial Plants Buying 


General Francis C. Waters, president of the 
curry Lumber Co., he was at Luxor, on the Nile, 
heading still farther south to the sources of the 
river, and was having an interesting trip. — 

Anew wholesale corporation expects to begin 
ysiness about April 1. The concern will be 
yaded by Harvey Rowland Clapp, formerly 
president of the Baltimore Box & Shook Co., 
ghich discontinued business several years ago, 
gad with him will be associated L. H. Gwaltney, 
rie president and treasurer of the John A. 
qJouck Lumber Co. The details of incorporation 
are yet to be announced. 


Car Makers Increasing Output 


DerroIT, MicH., March 7.—Two General Mo- 
tors manufacturing units, Buick and Chevrolet, 
are outstanding in production schedule, although 
preparations for new models and additions to 
limes are expected to bring increased output 
within a short time in practically all factories. 
Buick production is being maintained at 1,025 
ears daily, while Chevrolet is producing 4,200 
motors daily, said to be higher than any other 
gutomobile company’s present output. Packard 


Marshfield to Ladysmith, and that President F. 
K. Bissell will make future residence at Lady- 
smith. The newly acquired property will pass 
into the possession of the Bissell Lumber Co. 
with the completion of the Fountain-Campbell 
Lumber Co.’s season’s cut. 


Buffalo Trade Notes 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Mareh 8.—Redwood is to be 
given more publicity here than ever before, as 
the result of the visit of two representatives of 
the California Redwood Association—Winfield 
Seott, writer and mountain-climber, as well as 
secretary of the Calaveras Grove Association, 
and R. F. Hammatt, secretary and general man- 
ager of the redwood association. They will 
spend several weeks here, making numerous ad- 
dresses and also carrying on a newspaper cam- 
paign in the interest of redwood. Addresses 
have been made this week before the Optimist 
Club and representatives of lumber mills. 

At last week’s meeting of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange it was voted to adopt resolutions 
of sympathy to the family of the late John W. 
Chamberlin, for many years the Buffalo corre- 


a trifle better because of improved weather, but 
it will require sixty to ninety days for dry stocks 
to become plentiful, even if demand does not 
increase. The thicker sizes, especially in oak, 
have been moving well and more strength is re- 
ported in these. The entire price list is well 
maintained and there is practically no shading. 
Retailers are a little slow in coming into the 
market, although their inquiries are increasing. 
Gum, oak, poplar, walnut and ash are the 
strongest varieties in the Columbus market. 

Southern pine trade is showing a firmer tone, 
due largely to more stable mill quotations. Re- 
tailers are rather heavily stocked because of tak- 
ing in distress lumber at bargain prices. Some 
of the dealers are beginning to move stocks, 
however. Indications are bright for an active 
building season, although speculative building 
may not be as brisk as it was last year. Dealers 
are busy estimating new jobs which will be 
started as soon as weather conditions improve. 

J. F. Liddle, formerly a salesman in Iowa - 
territory for the Long Bell Lumber Co., has 
been transferred to the Columbus office. He 
sueceeds C. J. Harrison, who resigned to enter 
the commission business in Dayton, Ohio. 

















The Nova Scotia schooner ‘‘Montclair,’’ loaded with 2,000,000 lath, was wrecked near Orleans, Mass., on March 4, the captain and four 


men losing their lives. 


Photo shows wreckage of schooner in distance, with a mass of lath along the shore, some of which are being salvaged 





is preparing for utilization of its $8,000,000 
additional machinery and other equipment for 
the inereased production of more small ears par- 
tieularly. It is increasingly indicated that pur- 
chases of lumber and other materials will be 
made on a conservative basis. 

Manufacture of automobile running boards 
has been started by E. S. Evans & Co., as an 
addition to its former line. 


Logging Season Will Close Early 
MERRILL, Wis., March 8.—Due to weather 
‘onditions, winter logging will cease nearly 
thirty days earlier than it did last year, and 
the input will be correspondingly lessened. 
Hauling and logging are almost impossible now 
owing to the tlaw and soft snow in the woods. 
While stocks are likely to be correspondingly 
lower, buying is largely on the hand-to-mouth 
Paap The automobile industry is coming in 
‘or its supplies, and the box trade is continuing 
inthe market. One-inch basswood in No. 3 and 
po he very scarce. Basswood, 4/4, is selling 
: about : PAS, $70@72; select, $60@62; No. 
3 eG 49; No. 2, $28@30; No. 3, $22 
eu, prie 5) 
the 4/4. 0/4, prices are about $2 more than for 
The purchase of the sawmill, planing mill and 
- pemend of the Fountain-Campbell Lum- 
mL ad the Bissell Lumber Co. may mean the 
"ing of the Bissell Lumber Co.’s offices from 





spondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A 
committee of three to draft resolutions will be 
appointed by President Henry I. George. 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
a bowling party on Monday evening. Members 
are hopeful of an early spring, so they can get 
on the golf links again. 

W. K. Jackson, president of Jackson & Tindle, 
is spending several weeks in North Carolina. 

A. E. Hart, sales manager, Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., was a visitor this 
week at the office of C. W. Bodge & Co. 

Frank Storer, sales manager, Coeur D’Alene 
(Idaho) Mill Co., and E. P. Ivory, of the 
Charles Nelson Co., San Francisco, visited here 
a few days ago and will also call at other eastern 
cities. 

Fred M. Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., is 
working these days on a West Side Y. M. C. A. 
membership drive. 


Industrial Users Are Buying 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, March 7.—The demand for 
hardwoods is holding up quite well in Colum- 
bus, despite the bad weather which retards 
building operations. The principal demand 
comes from automoblie, furniture, agricultural 
implement and musical instrument factories. 
Box factories are buying steadily. Inquiries 
from railroads are good, and a fair business is 
reported from that source. Production has been 


Urges Personal Property Tax Repeal 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 8.—Repeal of the 
personal property tax is advocated by Fred J. 
Schroeder, president of the John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co., here, who preposes that the income tax 
be adjusted to cover the loss in revenue. 


The primary purpose of the State income tax 
was to take the place of the personal property 
tax, according to him. Gradual elimination would 
only complicate matters, he stated. The personal 
property tax is an antiquated measure. Assess- 
ment of values on personal property never has 
been and never will be fair and equitable. 

The personal property tax penalizes the busi- 
ness with a large stock of merchandise and a slow 
turnover. It increases the burden on the business 
which has the lowest return on invested capital. 
On some slow moving stocks, personal property 
taxes are paid year after year. This unfair tax 
hampers manufacturers, jobbers, and merchants 
who must carry heavy stocks to hold the trade 
against competition in Wisconsin and whose com- 
petitors outside of Wisconsin are not so burdened. 

Northern Wisconsin lumbermen who log only 
during the winter have only one turnover each 
year. They have paid a real estate tax on the 
standing timber, and a personal property tax on 
the logs on hand May 1. In one case, logs were 
earried over a second year and personal property 
tax paid twice on them. Lumbermen also pay per- 
sonal property tax on the product of those logs— 
lumber in the pile. As a result of the personal 
property tax some concerns in Wisconsin have shut 
down during the winter, 
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Southern Notes of Special Interest 


Lumber Exports to Break Record 


Port ArtTHuR, TEx., March 7.—Lumber ex- 
ports through Port Arthur during the present 
month will exceed all previous records, and the 
movement promises to continue on an increasing 
scale throughout the year. Dock facilities here 
are being taxed with lumber stocks that are 
awaiting shipment. Bookings include cargoes 
for South America, Africa and the Orient. 

More than 6,000,000 feet has been assembled 
in the dock sheds by the American Pitch Pine 
Co. for shipment to South American ports. The 
first 3,000,000 feet of this was lifted by the 
steamship Herakles a few days ago. Approxi- 
mately the same amount will be loaded by the 
Maplewood which is due on March 20. 

Another 4,000,000 feet is scheduled for ship- 
ment on two other ships, the names of which 


have not been announced. One of the latter two 


will carry a cargo for Africa. 


Hold Conferences With Salesmen 


ROCHELLE, LA., March 7.—Two banquets were 
tendered the visiting salesmen of the Tremont 
Lumber Co. on the occasion of recent confer- 
ences between the management and the salesmen, 
all of the salesmen attending the one here and 
most of them the banquet tendered by the Trin- 
ity County Lumber Co. at Groveton, Tex. The 
banquets were held on the closing evenings at 
each place, and were featured by the excellence 
of entertainment provided and the spirit of good 
will that prevailed. All of the salesmen, with 
the exception of R. C. Clark, the Chicago man- 
ager, returned to their respective headquarters 
on Feb. 26. The business sessions held at both 
Groveton and Rochelle were productive of much 
thought, a great deal of good and a determina- 
tion on the part of the salesmen to make 1927 
the banner year for their company. General 
Manager W. T. Murray and Louis G. Negrotto, 
sales manager, at the business sessions here 
proved good quizzers and good instructors. 

The following salesmen attended the meetings 
and banquet here: E. B. Baldinger, New Or- 
leans, La.; R. C. Clark, Chicago; J. W. C. Buck- 
ley, Houston, Tex.; J. M. Fisher, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Eugene Ford, Groveton, Tex.; F. J. Gui- 
teau, E. P. Heiss, Rex L. Hunt, W. B. Letson, 
W. T. Murray, L. G. Negrotto, H. E. Reynolds 
and W. H. Thornton, Rochelle, La.; Robert L. 
Learmont, Chicago; Harry Leeper, Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; Herbert Moss, Groveton, and Charles L. 
Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill., visitor and guest 
of honor. 

Those attending the Groveton (Tex.) meetings 
and banquets were: J. W. C. Buckley, R. C. 
Clark, J. M. Fisher, Eugene Ford, R. L. Lear- 
mont, Harry Leeper, E. H. Moulton, L. G. Ne- 
grotto and Charles L. Schwartz. 

W. T. Murray, general manager Tremont 


Lumber Co., gave the boys a helpful and inspir- . 


ing talk. 


Home Still Sound After 117 Years 


LitTLeE Rock, Ark., March 7.—Hundreds of 
travelers on the Missouri Pacific Railroad in 
Arkansas have seen at the junction of the 
White and Norfolk rivers, to the east of the 
right of way, near the little mountain town of 
Norfolk, in Baxter County, an unpretentious, 
white frame house of a type not uncommon in 
the South. While it is probable that the thought 
has occurred to many viewing this building that 
it is of considerable age, few persons, including 
many in the immediate vicinity of it, are aware 
of its interesting history and the fact that it 
is the oldest structure in the northern part of 
Arkansas, if not in the State. 

The house is known as the old Woolf Mansion 
and homestead. It was built in 1810 by Maj. 
Jacob H. Woolf, the first white settler in the 
upper White River Valley. Early in 1810 the 
major migrated to Arkansas from eastern Ten- 
nessee, and evidently spent some time seeking a 
location to his liking on which to erect his home. 


When he finally wandered to the mouth of the 
Norfolk River he found just what he had been 
seeking. Here were the hills and the streams, 
the trees and the climate that reminded him so 
much of his native State and that his mind had 
pictured as ideal, and he lost no time acquiring 
a considerable tract of land and erecting there- 
on his home—the home that was to shelter three 
generations of Woolfs. 

The building is constructed of southern pine 
logs, hewn to the line and carefully mortised 
and joined at the corners. The architecture and 
the plan follow closely those common in the 
South in the early days of the last century. 
The building is a plain rectangular structure, 
two stories high, with a chimney at each end 
and has a spacious veranda across the front. 
On both the first and second floors are two rooms 
divided by wide central halls. The building has 
been occupied continuously since its erection un- 
til a few years ago by the Woolf family and its 
descendants, the last representation of which to 
live in the house being Jacob Woolf III, grand- 
son of the builder. Mr. Woolf is now 81 years 
old and is thought to be the oldest native of 
the northern part of the State. 

In the early days the Woolf Mansion was the 
central and official point for hundreds of square 
miles of territory and the building served as a 
general meeting place for all official occasions. 








The old Woolf Mansion near Norfolk, Baxter 

County, Ark. The house was erected in 1810 

of hewn southern pine logs. According to a lum- 

berman who inspected it recently it is in perfect 

condition and should continue to render service 
for another 117 years 


It has served many uses in addition to that of 
a dwelling place, including that of Indian trad- 
ing post, a courthouse before Arkansas was ad- 
mitted to the Unien, a church and a general 
store. 

James H. Wood, a manufacturer of yellow 
pine lumber at Calico Rock, Ark., sixteen miles 
from the Woolf mansion, who visited this old 
building a short time ago, says that the walls 
are in perfect condition and from all appear- 
ances should continue to render efficient service 
for another 117 years at least. Mr. Wood has 
known the building for forty-six years and his 
father, who is now 81 years old and who was 
acquainted with the son and the grandson of 
Maj. Woolf, has known it for seventy-one years. 
Since the building was built, he says, but two 
logs have been replaced in the walls, these be- 
ing two that, due to the settling of the structure, 
came in contact with the earth and decayed. 


Represents Recreation Movement 


Houston, TEx., March 7.—R. W. Wier, presi- 
dent of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., has 
accepted the appointment as national repre- 
sentative of the recreation movement in this 
territory, it was announced Friday by E. Pettet, 
district representative of the Playground Recre- 
ation Association of America. ‘‘In conferring 
this honor on Mr. Wier, the national association 
recognized his past services as head of the 
Houston Recreation and Community Service 
Association over a period of six years,’’ declared 
Mr. Pettet. ‘‘He has been a pioneer leader in 
this movement for building a better American 
citizenship through the right use of free time.’’ 


Southern Pine December Costs 


New Organs, La., March 7.—The Southery 
Pine Association has just issued its cost state 
ment for December, this being a summary of 
the average cost per thousand feet, board megs. 
ure, of producing and shipping lumber, not jp. 
eluding interest on loans or invested capita), 
The report shows the average cost of produej 
southern pine, including stumpage, in Decem. 
ber was $28.97 a thousand feet. This is bageg 
on reports from 80 concerns operating 89 mills 
that produced 255,375,349 feet. This was $1.85 
higher than the average cost for the previous 
month, and $1.44 higher than the average eogt 
during December, 1925. On a reported produ. 
tion of 3,341,220,294 feet, the average cost for 
the entire year 1926 was $26.10. The cost re 
ports for December cover a range from a low 
figure of $21.04 to a high figure of $51.33, of 
the mills reporting, only 39 had costs less than 
the average of $28.97. 


Good and Bad in Florida Condition; 


TAMPA, FLA., March 7.—A review of the lun. 
ber situation in the Tampa section, and perhaps 
in Florida as a whole, indicates in striking way 
that that very good thing called credit may be- 
come a very bad thing, radiating its serious in- 
fluences into almost all departments of business, 
When things were at the peak in the State the 
most important items of merchandise were lun- 
ber and building materials. It seemed as if 
every contractor and builder, of whatever kind 
and character, in the whole country tried to get 
into the State. Thus demand for mill output 
and for yard stocks soared out of all reason, and 
took along into the heights much of the calm 
judgment of manufacturers and bankers who in 
the past had made this line of service worth 
while. 

Things worked out about like this: A man 
with $5,000 went into the retail business. He 
secured a line of credit at the mills of perhaps 
$25,000, and at the banks of amounts accord- 
ing to his past record and pull. Things ere 
long began to wane. These yards tried to eol- 
lect. They found that along with some good 
business they had fallen heir to a large volume 
of bad. What others had refused, out of credit 
knowledge, these inexperienced yards took. Bills 
could not be paid because there were no collee- 
tions to speak of. Something had to be done 
and there was little to do. Their meagre orig- 
inal capital was gone, their éredit had failed and 
the banks and mills began to push hard. 

But even then the situation did not reach any 
final state. Creditors, always hopeful, thought 
they might get something by letting these fel- 
lows drag along. Plans for paying 5 percent or 
even less a month were accepted. But there 
was neither new trade nor collections on old, 
and things grew worse. Some began almost at 
once to slash prices and hoped they might a 
least hold off additional trouble. Prices went to 
the bottom. All the time the legitimate enter- 
prises, with long years of experience and stant: 
ing, had to take the gaff. If creditors had seet 
the wisdom of closing up the hopeless eases they 
would have been out of the way, but many of 
them are still in business and good times are 
going to be held up until the excess stocks they 
have are absorbed. 

Despite all—this is the best note sounded for 
weeks or months—things generally are getting 
a great deal better. A leading Tampa yard 
owner said this week that his business was ¥¢ 
ahead of 1924, which was a good, normal yeal. 
Prices have stiffened, though they are yet = 
many cases wobbly. So far as Tampa is col 
cerned the cigar industry has been good and the 
Latins are buying a lot of lumber. This F 
man said the effect of this special demand ha 
meant a great deal in the last ninety days 
Many of the badly managed yards have be® 
eliminated. Some have quit, others have 
their stocks absorbed by other yards and a few 
have gotten into the business in the right Way; 
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-¢ their goods at some price approaching 
reason and digging in for the purpose of 
weathering the situation. ; 

4 sad note in the South and West Florida sit- 
uation is that there is a lot of direct selling by 
the mills. Big jobs have been able to buy most 
of what they need direct. This shows no real 
signs of betterment. ‘‘The thing that stumps 
me,’’ said one retailer, ‘‘is the failure of both 
seller and buyer to see that in the yards they 
have a service they can get nowhere else. The 
nills must know that they can not go on without 
the yards. These create demand by bringing the 
business close to the consumers. The customers 
should know that if they have the services of 
the expert in lumber they get value first and 
ist that far outweighs what they might save 
in cutting him out. However, we are surviving, 
going ahead in spite of it all. And I have con- 
fidence enough to believe that we shall so em- 
phasize the value and the service we give that 
there will in time be a general recognition of 
it.’’ 


Cargo Movement at Lake Charles 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 7.—The movement 
of additional cargoes of timber and lumber into 
and out of the port of Lake Charles has just 
been announced by local officials of the port and 
agents of the various steamship companies. 

M. 8. Schwartz, district agent of the Hall 
Shipping Co., advises that the Point Judith will 
load fir timber, canned goods and general cargo 
in Vancouver, Wash., March 11, San Francisco, 
March 17, and Los Angeles on March 19, for 
lake Charles. This boat will reach Lake 
Charles April 17 and after discharging its cargo 
will take on cargo for Tampa, Fla. ? 


W. J. Cobb, manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co.’s Lake Charles plant, advises that the 
Point Judith will bring 300,000 feet of fir tim- 
bers and boards, finished products of the Pacific 
coast mills for stocking purposes in Lake Charles 
to take care of the demand from inland cus- 
tomers in this part of the country. The Point 
Fermin, Mr. Cobb advises, which will reach Lake 
Charles about April 12 will bring fir lumber and 
timbers and also a consignment of fir shingles 
for stocking purposes. 


The Southseas, which sailed from the new 
port at Lake Charles on March 2 for Porto Rico, 
carried nearly a quarter million feet of yellow 
pine and the Southlands will sail a little later in 
the month to the same port with a cargo of 
yellow pine. 


Develops Economical Lumber Sprayer 

SumraLL, Miss., March 7.—A device that 
will be of special interest to every manufacturer 
of southern pine, particularly those who cater 
to the export trade, is an ideal soda spray de- 
veloped by W. T. Keebler, chief engineer of 
the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., and installed in 
that company’s mill at this place. Timbers of 
all sizes now are being sprayed ten hours each 
day at this plant, and A. B. Welsh, general 
superintendent of the Newman operations, has 
been so well pleased with the system that he 
has had one installed at the Hattiesburg plant. 
Mr. Keebler, in giving information to the 
AMrricAN LUMBERMAN as to how this device 
arranged, says the idea is free, no patent will 
be applied for and that he will be glad to as- 
ast anyone who would like to install the device. 


This device is especially helpful in connection 
with export timbers, as these timbers, soda 
sprayed, will still be bright on delivery in 
oreign countries. Mr. Keebler describes his de- 
vee as follows: 


ant —We have a 2%-inch centrifugal pump 
ven by a motor. This pump is connected to 
* 400-gallon mixing tank with a 2%-inch dis- 
Pipe. This pipe runs out 10 feet from the 
pump and is reduced with a tee connection from 
ri inches to 1% inches, running to each spray 
ee 48 inches of the bottom of the roller 
ps This then is reduced again from 1% inches 
inches on each side of the tee connection and 
is emg a “U” connection to the spray. This 
form a circulation to keep the small holes 

the spray from becoming clogged. 


Second—The spray is made from %-inch gal- 
Dipe, perforated with ¥,-inch holes three 


inches apart, and is made square 26x26 inches to 
spray all four sides at once. The cover over the 
spray is 28x28 inches for two feet in the middle 
where the spray is working, then an extension on 
each end 24 inches long, with folding doors made 
in strips 6 inches wide, using four strips to each 


‘end of spray. This cover is made from 8-gage iron. 


Third—We have an inclined trough the same 
width as the roller bed to catch the drainage and 
réturn it to a small tank placed in the middle of 
the inclined trough. This trough is made in two 
sections and runs to the small tank in the center. 
This trough is in two 25-foot sections with the 
spray on the front end. The small tank empties 
back to the large tank where all soda is strained. 


Fourth—We have also abandoned the old way 
for mixing for the one-inch lumber dip and now 





Peterpiperisms 


Prize Contest 
FOR MARCH 


Open to any lumberman, or the 
employees of lumbermen. No em- 
ployee of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN may enter this contest. 


Each contestant may submit as 
many Peterpiperisms for each con- 
test as he desires. 


Each Peterpiperism must be a 
complete sentence and must say 
something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber in- 
dustry. Prizes will be awarded on 
the basis of originality and clever- 
ness, and winners will be announced 
in the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN next after the date 


each contest closes. 


Peterpiperism Contest for March 
ends March 31, 1927. 


First Prize .......$5.00 
Second Prize ..... 3.00 
Third Prize ....... 2.00 
Fourth Prize ...... 1.00 


The letter for the month of March 
will be “F.”” The words must all 
begin with the letter “F.”” The ex- 
amples given below are just sam- 
ples showing how the letter “P”’ is 
used instead of the letter “F,”’ desig- 
nated for March. 


Pondosa Pine, providentially pro- 
vided, perfectly prepared, pleasingly 
produced, positively provides provident 
people pleasant, permanent, practical 
palaces. 

Popular priced pickets properly 
placed prevent pilferers purloining 
pears, peaches, plums. 

All entries must be addressed to 
Contest Editor, AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., must be 
plainly marked with the month of 
the contest and must be in Con- 
test Editor’s hands by the day con- 
test ends. 


See Wanted and For Sale 
Department for examples of 
Piperisms. 











mix all soda in the large tank and keep the soda 
dip in circulation. Before the circulation system 
and spray were installed, we were using one sack 
of soda daily on the lumber alone. We now are 
getting better dipped lumber with no extra cost for 
spraying the timbers except the installation cost. 

Fifth—The temperature is automatically con- 
trolled. 


Sixth—The water supply is float controlled. 

Seventh—There is an automatic mixer for the 
soda. 

The installation cost will run between $600 
and $700. 

This system of spraying timbers has now been 
in operation sixteen days, and is proving en- 
tirely satisfactory. 





Enters More Land for Reforestation 


ELIZABETH, LA., March 7.—The Industrial 
Lumber Co. has just completed a contract with 
the State of Louisiana whereby it has entered 
25,000 acres of land under State contract for 
reforestation. The land, all located in Allen 
Parish, is entered at a tax valuation of $3 an 
acre, and will remain under timber growing con- 
tract for forty years. Of this land it is neces- 
sary to artificially reforest about 50 percent. 
The balance has a splendid growth of young 
trees and good distribution of seed trees. 


Last Minute — 


(Continued from Page 41) 
tural surpluses and meeting the problem of ag- 
ricultural over-production and the resulting de- 
pression in the farming industry. ‘‘One-fourth 
of our soil is better suited to timber growing 
than anything else,’’ he said. ‘‘I can not 
escape the conviction that our industrial and 
agricultural stability will be strengthened by 
bringing into full productive use this great 
empire of land. Although much progress has 
been made in public forestry and hopeful be- 
ginnings in private forestry, we still have a 
vast aggregate of idle or semi-idle forest land, 
and another large aggregate of poor farm land 
that might more profitably grow timber instead 
of adding to the problem of agricultural over- 
production.’’ 


—_ 





Forest Conservation Endowment Fund 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHinetTon, D. C., March 10.—The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association announces it has re- 
ceived a gift of $100,000 from George D. Pratt, 
of New York, former conservation commissioner 
of the Empire State, and now president of the 
association. Mr. Pratt is widely known for his 
interest in public benefactions in many fields 
of conservation. His gift is conditioned upon 
the American Forestry Association raising an 
endowment of $200,000, including his own con- 
tribution. The association already has avail- 
able $60,000 toward this fund and it is neces- 
sary to raise only $40,000 to match Mr. Pratt’s 
gift. Ovid M. Butler, secretary of the associa- 
tion, said: ‘During the three years that Mr. 
Pratt has been president of the association he 
has felt that an endowment fund is essential 


‘to its best work in advancing the public interest 


in forest conservation. The magnitude of his 
gift makes the condition one which the mem- 
bers can and will easily meet, and the perma- 
nent income from the endowment will 
strengthen measurably the educational activities 
of the association.’’ 





Wooden Fleet Timber Contract 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—Justice Sid- 
dons, of the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, today granted a motion filed on be- 
half of Maurice Eichberg, trading as the Na- 
tional Timber Co., of Mobile, Ala., for a new 
trial of his $120,000 lawsuit against the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The suit, pend- 
ing for ten years, has been to the court of 
appeals three times and before two different 
juries. Mr. Eichberg alleges breach of a con- 
tract to furnish timber for the wooden fleet 
built by the Government during the World War. 


Sash and Door Manufacturer Dies 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BurrFao, N. Y., March 10.—William B. Park, 
head of the Park, Winton & True Co., an old 
established door and sash factory at Addison, 
N. Y., dropped dead while motoring through 
Canisteo, N. Y., on March 7. He was accom- 
panied by John Harden, county supervisor of 
Greenwood, and the chauffeur. Mr. Harden 
noticed that Mr. Park suddenly slumped in the 
seat of the car and upon investigation found 
him dead. Mr. Park was 60 years old and was 
widely known in the lumber trade. 
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News Features From the West Coast 


Plans Extensive Timber Development 


SPOKANE, WAsH., March 5.—Expenditures of 
between $375,000 and $400,000 to open three 
timber sale areas embodying 567,000,000 feet of 
marketable Pondosa and Idaho white pine are 
being planned by the Hedlund Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of this city, to culminate with the 
opening of spring weather, it was announced by 
D. Arthur Hedlund, secretary-manager of the 
company. 

The 1927 program, one of the most extensive 
in the history of Hedlund operation, is already 
in its preliminary stages, with railroad construc- 
tion under way in the Twin Lakes and Sherman 
Creek sale areas in the vicinity of Inchelium and 
Mareus, and with groundwork laid for the con- 
struction of a sawmill at the West Fork unit 
near Republic as soon as weather permits. 

The West Fork area represents a new piece 
of development work, requiring the construc- 
tion of a modern sawmill of 40,000 feet daily 
capacity. Dry kilns to be heated by waste 
from the mill will be constructed. Machinery for 
the new project is now being constructed and 
actual development work will begin as soon as 
weather conditions permit, Mr. Hedlund said. 

Construction and development work on this 
property will cost between $75,000 and $100,000, 
it is estimated. The property, located on the 
new Government highway 15 miles south of Re- 
public at the junction of the West Fork branch 
and the main San Poil River, is timbered with 
about 100,000,000 feet of Pondosa pine. Fol- 
lowing treatment at the new sawmill, the lumber 
will be hauled by truck to Republic and shipped 
via the Great Northern to the Spokane plant 
for planing and finishing. The timber will then 
be marketed in the East, where the Hedlund 
products find their greatest market. 

Opening of the Twin lakes unit, comprising 
about 123,000 acres of timber land, extending 
from Inchelium to a point south of Kettle Falls 
on the west side of the Columbia River, will 
make available 400,000,000 feet of timber. The 
Sherman Creek area of 8,000 acres boasts a 
stand of 67,000,000 feet of Pondosa pine. Ac- 
cess to both areas is to be gained by a standard 
gage railroad, which the company is construct- 
ing, using a Diesel power shovel and a crew of 
50 men for bridge and grading work. The new 
railroad line cost, including construction and 
equipment, will be around $300,000, according 
to Mr. Hedlund’s figures. 

The railroad tapping the great sale areas will 
connect with the Great Northern near Marcus, 
from which all logs will be shipped to the Spo- 
kane plant. The total output of the Spokane 
plant in 1926 was approximately 35,000,000 feet, 
and the opening of the three new timber areas 
will make it possible to increase this figure dur- 
ing the present year. 


Views on California Pine Outlook 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 5.—The well 
‘*press-agented’’ prosperity is apparently run- 
ning on schedule in the California pine indus- 
try, according to R. F. Pray, of the Lumber- 
man’s Exchange, who declares that conditions 
in the industry are much better than at the 
close of 1926 and even well ahead of January 
of the present year. Orders indicate, he says, 
that the coming season will be one of sufficient 
volume to easily set 1927 apart from those years 
which are placed on the wrong side of the 
ledger. The demand through the first two 
months of 1927, as well as the present part of 
March, has been well up to expectations and 
is being sustained through virtually every sec- 
tion of the country. Export trade, especially 
to Australia, is in excellent shape for pine and 
there is a notable inerease in the demand for 
California and West Coast woods in the South 
American countries. 

While the price situation has not shown any 
improvement, Mr. Pray cites, it has remained 
steady since the past increases and shows no 
tendency of dropping. On the other hand, 





there is a firmness which might be taken as a 
forecast for advances in some of the grades. 

Curtailment activities, in vogue with the pine 
manufacturers, make the lumber situation a 
bona fide business, according to Willis J. 
Walker, vice-president of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co. The retailer need not be afraid of 
stocking his yard to care properly for his trade, 
for fear of a sudden and unheralded slashing 
of prices by the manufacturer. The curtailment 
planned by the lumber operator is not to cause 
a shortage of lumber but to clean up the sur- 
plus and excess stocks on hands in the yards 
of the company. Such a move will give the 
manufacturer more confidence in the industry, 
will eliminate a lot of investment capital, now 
tied up in non-selling materials, and have a 
general stimulating effect on the market. 

In the retail business there has veen a gen- 
eral increase, due to some extent to the seasonal 
increase but more to the settlement of the 
carpenters’ strike which had tied up many 
building operations during the last year. With 
this demand for lumber revived, it is certain 
there will be a great increase in lumber sales 
in the bay district of several cities which in the 
year will build several millions of dollars’ worth 
of residences. 

There is a more wholesome trend to the mar- 
ket generally, according to Burton Adams, sales 
manager of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., and 
the year promises to be much better than 1926. 

The California manufacturers expect an in- 
creased demand for box shook during the year 
because of the bumper fruit crop which is now 
assured. Two years ago a shortage prevented 
the sale of a great amount of the grape crop 
and the shook men today are already begin- 
ning to contract for plenty of lumber for the 
year’s demand. This has foreed shook into a 
desirable price condition and it promises to be 
one of the profitable divisions of the mill in- 
dustry in 1927. 


Inland Empire Mills Resuming 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., March 5.—The Humbird 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Newport started its sea- 
son’s eut recently after a 60-day shutdown for 
repairs. The mill is one of the first in the In- 
land Empire to start the season’s cut and only 
shut down long enough to make necessary re- 
pairs. The company has enough logs in its 
storage boom to last until the spring drive starts, 
which will likely be within the next few weeks. 

All of the mills in the territory served by 
the Pend Oreille River expect to get an early 
start this season, as many of them have timber 
in the burned area of last summer’s forest fires 
and have to get these logs manufactured into 
lumber as soon as possible. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co.’s mill at Ione, 
which is the largest on the river, will start just 
as soon as ice gets out of the log pond, which 
will be around March 15. The Diamond Match 
Co.’s mill at Cusick and the Dalkena mill at 
Dalkena will start just as soon as logs can come 
down from the Priest Lake country. The Dia- 
mond Match Co.’s mill at Diamond City will not 
start until about April 1. 

The Ione mill last year hit the 50,000,000- 
mark and expects to beat that this season. The 
company gets logs from the LeClere Creek basin 
east of Ruby and brings them down to the river 
over a logging railroad and then drives them 
to the Ione mill in the Pend Oreille River. John 
Earlson, of Metaline, and William Halstead 
both have mills on the west side of the river in 
the Metaline country and are cutting white pine 
and will operate their mills this season, as will 
Paul Kelly, who is located just across the Ca- 
nadian line and hauls his lumber into Metaline 
Falls. 

The Rutledge Timber Co.’s mill at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, resumed operation recently. The 
mill had been closed for several months, while 
repairs were being made. 
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Prizes for Home and Garace Design, 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 5.—Announceme, 
was made here last Wednesday of ‘he details , 
the nation-wide architectural competitiog for 
the best designs for a residence and garage buil 
principally of wood, with $3,500 in cash awarj 
offered by C. W. Stimson, prominent Seqiy, 
lumberman, and the West Coast Lumber Bares, 

This contest is sponsored by and conduetg 
under the auspices of the Washington Sty 
Chapter American Institute of Architeets and 
is known as the ‘‘ West Coast Woods Archit. 
tural Competition.’’ It is open to any argj. 
tect, architectural firm, designer or draftema 
in the United States. 


J. Lister Holmes, American Institute , 
Architects, of Seattle, has been selected as pro 
fessional adviser and architects composing the 
committee on competitions for the state chap- 
ter are: Harlan Thomas, chairman; J, Liste 


Holmes, vice-chairman; William J. Bain; Dayjj 
J. Myers and Robert F. McClelland, all ¢ 
Seattle, and Nelson J. Morrison of Tacoma, 

The competition will close at 5 p. m. on Aug 
1, 1927, and the first prize design will reeejy 
$2,000 in cash, the second prize $500, and te 
designs receiving favorable mention will 
awarded $100 each. 

The program of the competition provides tha 
the subject of the design shall be an attractive 
all-year-round residence and garage, built prin 


cipally of wood, the house containing not mor 


than seven principal rooms confined, with the 
garage, to an immediate site of 12,000 squar 
feet. The garage may either be a part of th 
house or detached. The plans shall be eo- 
venient in arrangement and adapted to general 
living conditions. 

The jury ef award will consist of five areti- 
tects of national repute selected from repr 
sentative sections of the United States. Th 
program of the competition provides that the 
jury of award shall give consideration to the 
following points: 

1. Novelty and originality in the treatment ani 
use of wood native to the Pacific Northwest. 

2. Excellence and ingenuity of plans. 

3. Architectural merit of the design and fitnes 
of the application to a frame house. 

4. Practicability of construction. 

5. Fitness of the design as a whole to meet the 
needs of the problem. 

Excellence of drawings also will be given co- 
sideration by the -jury, but will rate a small 
percentage in proportion to the other points. 
The competition will be conducted under the 
code of the American Institute of Architects. 

The special purpose and intent of this com 
petition, according to the statement of the com 
mittee of architects in charge, is to develop ani 
bring forth the uses, applications, and methods ¢f 
construction and finishing of the woods of th 
Pacific Northwest, Douglas fir, West Coast hem 
lock, Sitka spruce and western red cedar. It 
the thought of the bureau that the methods 0! 
use and the beauty in treatment of these woo 
has as yet been merely touched upon and that 
applied ingenuity will bring forth new and effective 
developments, both in using and beautifying thet 
products. It is hoped that the most competed! 
architectural designers will be encouraged to bring 
their talent to bear in ingenious ways towatis 
most artistic results. 


To Represent Nine Manufacturers 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 5.—Represétl: 
ing nine of the larger lumber manufacturers © 
the Northwest, L. R. Gaynor, jr., and Paul ¥. 
Masters have organized the Gaynor Maste! 
Lumber Co. Mr. Gaynor will make his hett 
quarters in Seattle while Mr. Masters will hae 
his offices in the Petroleum Securities Building, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Gaynor is president; Mr. Mas 
ters, vice president, and M. A. Wyma, 
well known in southern California lumber circles 
treasurer. The company will operate four steam 
ers from the Northwest to southern Caliform™. 
They follow: J. C. Kirkpatrick, Sante Inti, 


Jane Nettleton and the Brookings. 
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Forestry in Its Relation to the Use of Trees 


Forester Shows Magnitude of Forestry Problem and Progress Made by 
Public and Private Land Owners Toward Its Solution 


New York, N. Y., March 7.—In keeping with 
its policy of devoting its programs to the dis- 
assion of subjects of current vital interest, the 
Nylta Club last Friday heard an address by A. 
B. Recknagel, professor of forest management 
and utilization at Cornell University. Prof. 
Recknagel ’s subject was ‘‘ How Forest Manage- 
ment Ties in With Forest Utilization,’’ and he 
spoke as follows in part: 

Forest management is defined by the Society 
of American Foresters as “the practice or appli- 
cation of forestry in the conduct of the forest 
business.” The same authority defines utilization 
as “that branch of forestry which concerns itself 
with the operation of harvesting and marketing 
the forest crop and other resources of the forest.” 
How do these two seemingly conflicting subjects 
tie in together? 

In the past, it is safe to say, they had nothing 
in common. That is, the forest business was all 
utilization and no forestry was applied thereto. 
But of late the situation has been changing. In 
the first place, we are past the era of unlimited re- 
sources of standing timber. We now know with 
fair accuracy what we have left. Our original 
timber supply has shrunk from 5,200 billion board 
feet to about 2,200 billion board feet. Of this, 
1,360 billion are in the West; 855 billion in the 
East; yet every State is dependent to a greater 
or less degree on the forest products industry and 
some of our oldest States, notably New York, con- 
tribute the most thereto. 

The remaining stands of saw timber show an 
interesting distribution by States, especially when 
compared with the occurrence of original virgin 
forest areas in the United States. More of our 
present virgin forest areas are in the West than 
the East. The figures are 77 million acres in the 
West, as against 61 million acres in the East. 
Yet the bulk of our forest area is and always will 
be in the East. 


Cut-over Lands Offer Opportunities 


Fortunately, forestry is not restricted to the 
138 million acres of virgin forest area. This is 
where management ties in with utilization. There 
are, besides these 138 million acres of virgin for- 
est, cut-over and burned-over forests aggregating 
332 million acres, or a total forest area of 470 
million acres. Other authorities! give the forest 
area as 483 million acres, but I shall use the more 
conservative figure of the ‘Timber: Mine or 
Crop?” article in the Yearbook of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 1922. 

On these 332 million acres of cut-over and 
burned-over forests, second growth of saw timber 
size is found on 114 million acres; second growth 
of cordwood size on 136 million acres; 82 million 
acres are not restocking. 

What has management to offer for these vast 
areas of cut-over and burned-over forest? LEvéry- 
thing and nothing; everything for the future wel- 
fare of the people, nothing for immediate gain at 
the expense of continuous productivity. Forest 
Management has as its nucleus the concept of con- 
tinuous production; that is termed, technically, 
sustained yield. All forest land placed under for- 
est Management is handled so as to produce con- 
tinuous crops of timber: the idea of continuity 
is paramount. When it and utilization come in 
conflict, utilization must yield or there can be no 
teal forestry practice. 


Ownership and Management Diversified 


The classification of ownership of forest land 
gives an important clue to the interrelation of 
management and utilization. Of the 470 million 
acres, the Federal government owns 89 million 
acres. On these forest management is practiced. 
ne States own 10 million acres. On these there 
P Wide divergence in practice, running the gamut 
ry intensive forest management in Pennsylvania 
c Crest hoarding in our own Adirondack and 
Atskill preserves, 

the 700,000 acres of forest land owned by 
cipalities and counties the principles of for- 
management are applied, though in varying 


muni 
est 


ae there are the private owners: 220 million 
Tes in large holdings, 150 million acres in small 


0 eae Dept. of Agriculture Yearbook for 1923, 


holdings. <A total of 370 million acres, or nearly 
four-fifths of all the forest land, is in private 
hands. How does it fare with these? Is their 
utilization practice in consonance with the princi- 
ples of forest management? Do they operate under 
“sustained cutting plans?’ 


Basis Laid for Extensive Reforestation 


As yet it is not possible to answer “yes” to this 
question. But there is an amazing trend toward 
what has been called “commercial” or “industrial” 
forestry. The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in discussing this question states? : 

“By many the growing of forests is considered 
to be a function of government only. Private 
holdings, however, form so large a_ proportion 
of all three classes of our timber lands that it 
would be financially impossible for the Federal, 
State or municipal government to acquire them 
even were it desirable. In our opinion, the great 
bulk of our forests will and should remain in pri- 
vate hands, this being in best accord with our 
institutions and also with experience here and 
abroad. 

“The aroused interest in forest management of 
privately owned lands is due largely to greater 
appreciation of the value of second growth tim- 
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ber. For years, second growth timber, for the 
most part accidental, i.e., it grew despite fires and 
lack of care, has been a real influence in the lumber 
markets of the East. North Carolina pine (a term 
applied to several species), over 90 percent second 
growth, has supplied a relatively large share of 
the lumber needs of the Atlantic seaboard. Sec- 
ond growth white pine in New England has found 
a special use for shipping containers, in which it 
has met no competition until recently. Second 
growth hardwoods in the central States have en- 
tered the hardwood markets and hardwood-using 
industries in a commanding way. 

“Furthermore, virgin forest owners have come 
to realize that it is not easy to sell their cut-over 
lands for agricultural purposes. For the time be- 
ing general extension of the area of improved farm 
land has stopped and an actual decrease of 26 
million acres was reported in the last ten years. 
The idea of reforesting these lands is growing, 
especially since it has been found that often rela- 
tively inexpensive changes in logging practice will 
accomplish forest regeneration. 

“Many private owners are observing the grad- 





‘Commercial Forestry and the Community,” 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., December, 1926. 


ual shifting of economic conditions which are mak- 
ing reforestation practicable in some regions.” 


Private Forestry Winning Support 

Chief Forester Greeley in his annual report for 
1925 discusses the evidence of aroused interest 
in forest management by private owners in trench- 
ant terms: 

“Evidence that the possibility of growing suc- 
cessive crops of timber on private land as a busi- 
ness has aroused the interest and is receiving the 
attention of the forest industries throughout the 
country is abundant and convincing. * * * It is 
being brought about by an appreciation of the 
economic changes that follow the depletion of vir- 
gin timber and the steady westward movement of 
the center of lumber production.” 

Col. Greeley, in an address before the Society 
of American Foresters ir Philadelphia last De- 
cember, stressed the fact, which is also brought 
out in his annual report recently issued, that the 
big task immediately ahead in forestry in this 
country is the improving of methods of handling 
privately owned timber land. 

R. B. Goodman, of Marinette; Wis., in an ad- 
vance printing in part of his ‘“‘Forest Management,” 
has a chapter entitled “Private Forestry Under- 
takings.’ In this he cites noteworthy examples of 
private forest management. 

There can be no doubt, as the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN pointed out in recent editorial, that “the 
extensive entry of the private land owner—lum- 
berman and farmer—into the field of commercial 
forestry is starting. That it will be successful 
here in the United States of America no one 
familiar with the history of American achievement 
can doubt.” 

Forest management then, ties in with forest 
utilization in the sense that the utilization of the 
future will be based on the principles of forest 
management. The “will to do” is here and all 
that is now needed is the consummation of co- 
operation and confidence between government, pub- 
lic, and industry which has been so happily begun. 


SPREE AAZAAS: 


Atkins Pioneers 21st Anniversary 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 7.—The Atkins 


- Pioneers, a club of the E. C. Atkins & Co., saw 


and lumber machinery manufacturers of In- 
dianapolis, met here Feb. 26 at a banquet in the 
Hotel Severin on the occasion of their twenty- 
first anniversary. Three honor guests were 
present, all of whom had more than 50 years’ 
service with the company. The club is com- 
posed of men connected with the company more 
than twenty years. The honor guests were 
Charles F. Aumann, of the Indianapolis plant, 
with 57 years’ service; John H. Patterson, of 
the Memphis (Tenn.), branch, who has just com- 
pleted 50 years’ service, and Charles Fenton, of 
Indianapolis. 

At the banquet, speakers paid tribute to E. C. 
Atkins, who founded the company in 1857 and 
pointed to its business success and the loyalty 
of its employees, as evidenced by the facet that 
218 of them have records of more than twenty 
years’ service. ‘‘This is a record equaled by 
few industrial plants in the country,’’ declared 
William A. Atkins, vice ‘president and superin- 
tendent. 

Sixteen new members entered the twenty-year 
group at the meeting. They were: Roderick J. 
Cant, of Lancaster, N. Y.; James H. Mavity, 
of Atlanta, Ga.; William Sbisa, of New Orleans, 
La.; Augustine Mertz, mill representative for 
Ohio, and the following men of the Indianapolis 
plant: Andrew Albin, Edward Aumann, son of 
the old honor guest, Elmer V. Dill, Walter Elder, 
B. T. Magers, Robert Nicely, William H. Rei- 
mer, James W. Riley, Harold Rohr, Charles C. 
Schaefer, William Strack and Cyrus E. Wood. 

Officers of the club are: H. C. Atkins, hon- 
orary president; F. E. McCormick, president; 
N. Harry Milam, vice president; Charles F. 
Aumann, honorary treasurer; James Wilde, 
treasurer; C. A. Newport, secretary since 1909; 
and William A. Weaver, assistant secretary. 
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AtLantic City, N. J., March 7.—The word 
‘‘ethies’’ was glorified, its companion, ‘‘co- 
operation,’’ became a keynote, while ‘‘ brother- 
hood’’ and ‘‘friendship’’ were accepted as 
by-words at the forty-third annual convention 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
which closed last Friday at the Traymore Hotel 
on the boardwalk here after a two-day session. 
The rank and file of the lumber retailers of New 
Jersey went beyond these fundamentals and 
looked for other things to put their industry 
on a firmer foundation. [Note: A brief tele- 
graphic report of the Thursday sessions ap- 
peared on page 82 of the March 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

When the convention rose enmasse at the 
morning session of the second day and pledged 
unanimous support to an organization by which 
lumbermen will finance the building of homes, 
the ultimate in the association’s activities was 
reached. The plan outlined by Edward Hamil- 
ton, of Paterson, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, calls for a corporation with a working 
capital of something like $30,000,000. 


But the Jersey retailers have followed Hamil- 
ton’s leadership through seven terms and when 
he told them his corporation was a new thing, 
something destined to revolutionize relations be- 
tween the dealer and his customer, they believed 
every word he said and Mr. Hamilton will now 
proceed with details that will make his dream 
a reality. More of the plan later on in this 
chronicle of what happened in Atlantic City on 
March 3 and 4, 1927, to promote the welfare of 
Jersey dealers in particular and the industry at 
large. 





It was the first annual convention of the Jer- 
sey association since it took leadership in the 
campaign to make ‘‘ Build a Home First’’ a 
national slogan. In the few months in which 
the drive for the slogan has been on, it has 
spread from Coast to Coast, and echoed back 
and forth time and time again. Numerous 
weeks devoted to the proposition of making 
America a land of home-owners have already 
been held and from reports given at the con- 
vention here many more will be held this spring. 
Every phase of the industry has taken up the 
slogan and spread the gospel of ‘‘Build a 
Home First.’’ 

It was shown by many speakers at the con- 
vention that New Jersey is perhaps the best 
organized State in the country, so far as its 
lumber interests are concerned. The associa- 
tion itself reaches every corner, but within the 
State organization are groups that bring to- 
gether the retailers of the several communities 
in regular meetings to discuss their own affairs, 
always with the idea that the centralized body— 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association—is 
supreme. 

There were a number of men at the conven- 
tion who have attended similar gatherings in 
the last few months in all sections of the coun- 
try. These gatherings included the sessions of 
the National retailers at New Orleans. But 
these men who have seen all, agreed unanimously 
that the Jersey convention eclipsed any in the 
percentage of member attendance, in enthusiasm 
and in the downright benefit that those vitally 
interested reaped from affiliation with such an 
organization. 

It was figured that 95 percent of the firms 
represented in the New Jersey association were 
represented at the convention and the attend- 
ance approached the 500 mark. From first gavel 
to last the sessions were well attended, showing 
that the business of the convention and not the 
allurements of the ‘‘ World’s Playground’’ had 
attracted the lumbermen. 


Jerseyites Pledge Support to Pro 


OPENING SESSION 


In ealling the convention to order, Edward 
Hamilton, the president, just completing his 
seventh term in the office, said: 

This is the oldest association of lumbermen in 
the United States. It bids you all welcome. We 
hope and trust the education you may receive 
here will be such that you may become better lum- 
bermen. We want you to bear in mind that your 
actions as members control our actions as officers. 

For years we have been talking codperation. We 
accept that as necessary, as something accom 
plished. I for one am going to forget that. The 
next step it seems to me is organized friendship. 
If we play our part to promote organized friend 
ship everything else is bound to come. 

The subjects we will discuss at this convention 
are gathered from the best thoughts of men thor 
oughly in touch with your industry. They are 
questions that concern everyone of you. We are 
going to put forward constructive ideas that you 
all need. 

Secretary’s Report 

In his annual report, Secretary Erwin Ennis, 
of Newark, after a brief review of the meetings 
held last year, said: 

The outstanding feature of the association's 
activities in 1926 was the development of future 
business in house building. Knowing the aggres- 


sive manner in which other lines outside the build- 
ing materials industries are putting forth efforts 
to get 


more of the consumer's dollar, 


your 
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officers and directors sponsored the now famous 
“Build a Home First’ slogan design and started 
the movement on its way. 

At the unique special “Build a Home” meeting 
held in Newark on Nov. 30 last, when everybody 
interested in the handling of any kind of building 
materials was invited, we had 462 persons present 
and twenty-seven industries were represented. The 
idea received enthusiastic support from its launch- 
ing. 

To give you an idea of the manner in which the 
slogan was received, it was unanimously adopted 
and endorsed by our own association, the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the retail 
dealers of the two Carolinas, the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the retail associa- 
tions in Indiana and Wisconsin, and we have 
assurances that many other organizations will 
adopt it as it is presented. 

Many manufacturers have gone the limit to dis- 
play the slogan and we are about finished with 
our plans to bring them into line and have them 
use the slogan in all their advertising copy. They 
have requested, with a great deal of enthusiasm, 
how they can do their part in putting the idea over 
nationally. 

This all means one thing—that the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association is better known today 
in a national way than any other organization in 
America for its progressive, unselfish attitude in 
starting something that will benefit the whole 


scope of all the construction materials industries. 


a 


Mr. Ennis reported that seventeen new mem. 
bers had been taken in during the last year 
against four resignations, two of which Wer 
due to retirement from the lumber business, The 
roster of the association now contains 147 names. 

The report of Treasurer 8. F. Bailey, of Ney. 
ark, showed the association had a balance of 
$4,000. 

Holding Roofing Business 

The first subject brought before the conven. 
tion was ‘‘How to Hold Your Roofing Busi. 
ness.’’ The topic was presented by Joseph H. 
Jackson, president the J. H. Jackson Lumber 
Co., of Rockaway, N. J. 

Mr. Jackson said the roofing business is slip. 
ping away from the retail lumberman thro 
the policy of the manufacturer selling direc 
to the consumer or contractor. He said that 
some of the manufacturers are beginning to 
open warehouses, and added: ‘‘If the retail 
lumbermen were organized as strongly as the 
master plumbers we could save a lot of busi- 
ness that is slipping away. Many men who 
need roofing come to the retailer and ask his 
advice on what to buy. It ought to be that 
the manufacturer who lacks the support of the 
retail lumberman is out of luck.’’ 

In comment, Mr. Hamilton said that most of 
the retail lumbermen who had handled roofing 
had lost money on it and that the only remedy 
was in concerted action. 

E. A. Pettersen, of the Passaic-Bergen Lum- 
ber Co., of Passaic, said that the only means by 
which the retail lumberman may hope to retain 
his roofing business is by meeting all competi- 
tion. He said his concern went into the roofing 
business last year on a large scale and by meet: 
ing competition had managed to get a fair re- 
turn. 

Mr. Pettersen said the strip shingle manufae- 
turers have a very fine organization and have 
quit their cut-throat methods. He concluded: 
**Tt is my opinion that we can meet this situa 
tion only by meeting competition and by build- 
ing up a volumé that will put us in a position to 
deal directly with the manufacturer.’’ 

H. Edward Wolff, of the Heidritter Lumber 
Co., Elizabeth, said if some pressure could be 
brought to bear on manufacturers to sell through 
retail dealers only much undesirable competi 
tion might be eliminated. 

Mr. Hamilton ended the discussion by deelar- 
ing a committee should be appointed to consider 
the situation and a resolution be drawn whereby 
the conditions might be put squarely up to the 
manufacturer. 

H. G. Gooding, of the Johns-Mansville Cor- 
poration, told the convention that the reason the 
small, undesirable dealer in roofing materials 
was creeping in was because the retail dealer 
had neglected to listen to the manufacturers. 
The manufacturers will be glad to listen to 4 
committee from this association, he said. ‘The 
reason you have lost business on roofing is be 
cause you handle too many brands,’’ Mr. Good: 
ing said. ‘‘The best plan is for the dealer 
aecept one good brand and stick to it. The lum 
ber yard is the logical place through which to 
handle roofing.’’ 

Luther C. Ogden, Cape May, N. J., president 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Wa 
introduced to the convention. He said the 
Pennsylvania lumbermen are fighting the same 
problems that are annoying the industry ™ 
other States and would be glad to assist in coh 
certed action to remedy any evil that might 
arise. > 

Mr. Hamilton explained in interrupting the 
program to introduce Mr. Ogden, that the Penn 
sylvania leader was compelled to leave for home 
at once to attend to business in connection 
his own organization. 

‘‘Why Are New Yards Created”’ 

Andrew H. Dykes, president of the oe 
Lumber Co., which operates a chain of yards 
New York City, with one offspring 1m Hoboket, 
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ke on ‘‘ How and Why New Yards Are Cre- 
ated.’? Mr. Dykes, whose address was one of 
the hits of the convention, said: 

As I see it, there are five distinct reasons why 
new yards are opened. In the first place, there is 
the yard that is started, as a rule, by the men 
of experience in the retail lumber business who 
have what is called the three “C's” of business— 
Character, Capacity and “some” Capital. 

Usually these men have been faithful employees 
for years and, in some instances, have raised them- 
selves to be practically general managers of the 
sards with which they are connected, but have 
not received a fair deal, as it is viewed in the 
pusiness world today, inasmuch as the owner of 
the concern seems to feel that all of his employees 
are only entitled to the salary paid them, and 
they are given no opportunity to participate in 
the profits they help to create, nor is any distinct 
future arranged for them. 

This was, more or less, my own experience. It 
is perfectly logical and reasonable for the whole- 
galers to help finance a concern of this kind, by 
the extension of a reasonable line of credit, if 
they will be satisfied to grow slowly, leave a good 
percentage of any profits they are able to make 


in the business and expand as their own invested’ 


capital increases. 

Every new yard naturally increases competition, 
and profit sharing, as a general practice in the 
older establishments, would help tend to over- 
come some of this competition. Some ambitious 
employees, who have had years of yard experi- 
ence, have an idea that the establishment of a 
lumber yard is a simple matter, entirely overlook- 
ing the many problems confronting the manage- 
ment of a firm in the administration of its busi- 
ness. 

A yard created on this basis is one of the most 
disruptive influences in the industry, as the prin- 
cipal of the firm, having always lived in moderate 
creumstances, and having no knowledge of the 
intricacies of business administration, is inclined 
to over expansion and under selling. 

Second, there are the yards that are started by 
old time concerns who have developed a business 
through natural expansion that is outside of the 
logical territory and economical zone of operation. 
Concerns of this kind, as a rule, have built up an 
organization which is capable of handling new 
wits, on the same policy asthe original yard, 
and expansion is more or less necessary to take 
care of the ability of the growing organization 
that is being built up. 

Here is a proposition where you have the three 
“C's” of business ability, Character, Capacity and 
Capital and you can expect fair prices and good 
competition from a yard of this kind. Sometimes 
lumber yards are created, or a concern on the 
decline is bought out by retail dealers seeking in- 
vestment for accumulated capital, for which they 
have no use in their present establishment. They 
have been successful in the business and feel with 
their knowledge that it is the safest form of in- 
vestment for them. They, therefore, expand by 
taking over or creating new yards in what they 
consider to be desirable communities. 


The Jobbing Carpenter or Builder 
Third, you have the jobbing carpenter or builder 
who may have been more or less successful in 
his own line, has some capital, may have charac- 
ter, but, as a rule, has very little capacity as far 
as the retail lumber business is concerned, but 
who has gotten the idea that there is so much 
more money in the retail lumber business that 
he decides there is no reason why he shouldn't 
buy lumber in carload lots and sell it to himself 
and othér builders, and, in that way, make two 
Profits. 
Fourth, we have the yard that is deliberately 
— by the wholesaler, principally the West 
aa people, who bring in an unsold shipment 
~ inds and sizes of material on which the regu- 
T responsible retail yards are either completely 
stocked or have no market for. 
= free time approaches on this kind of 
—. it becomes “distress stock,” and, pre- 
eats Aa in order to save the handling and storage 
osagheg this material, until they are able to dis- 
hate Ae through the regular channels, they rent 
thet fs a lots with a railroad siding, any place 
‘ ieee eap, regardless of the location, organize 
Tho a give it a name, hire a young fellow 
and sta as president, watchman and salesman, 
rt selling lumber in the local surrounding 


eet AS Pa that they will be able to 
ore for it than the carrying charges, 
it order to break even. r fi 





ed Home Financing Company 


This is a menace to the retail lumber business 
on which concerted action should be taken, and 
all cases reported to the association, the whole- 
saler brought up on the carpet as we do in Hudson. 

For the fifth type of yard I am going to quote 
the editor of the ‘‘Nylta’’ Magazine, in order to 
give you the reaction of one of my own boys 
to this subject. 

The newspapers are responsible for the creation 
of many lumber yards. A lumberman may be 
poor and respectable as long as he keeps his name 
out of the paper, but just as soon as he meets 
with an accident, drops dead or gets married, 
he immediately becomes a “wealthy lumberman,” 
by virtue of the power of the press. 

Many people are influenced by these reports of 
numerous “wealthy lumbermen” and come to look 
upon the word “lumber” as the “open sesame’”’ to 
untold riches. Thus influenced, two or more fel- 
lows, each possessing $100 or less, in cash, decide 
to become millionaires. They come across a nice 
vacant lot somewhere, take down the “No Dump- 
ing’ sign, place in one corner of the lot a large 
sized packing case for an office, and sit back and 
wait for the customers to fight their way in. 


‘*Centralized Buying’’ 


H. E. Wolff, of Elizabeth, presented the ques- 
tion of ‘‘Centralized Buying.’’ He said: 

There is a natural prejudice that must be over- 
come in any scheme of centralized Buying. There 
would have to be a central agency in charge of 
a very competent lumberman. 

There may be some merit in the centralized buy- 
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ing of fir, in that only high grade material would 
be purchased. A general purchasing agent for all 
the yards in a given territory would obviously 
have a large quantity to buy. Perhaps his natural 
course of action would be to have a fir buyer on 
the Pacific coast or perhaps he might make a 
definite connection with several mills to supply his 
requirements. This would mean that the pur- 
chasing agent would function in the place of the 
wholesaler. 

A big factor in a general purchasing scheme is 
the question of financing. Naiurally purchases 
would be mostly cash. The question arises, too, 
whether it would be desirable to eliminate the 
wholesaler. In the past we have found that the 
good, reliable wholesaler has always been ready 
to give us advice for the good of the industry. 
The wholesaler, if he studies his market, knows 
where to get material for the particular yard. 

Mr. Wolff said the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association had gone on record against 
centralized buying and he urged the Jersey 
association take similar action. It was agreed, 
after several others had spoken against the pro- 
posal, that a resolution be drawn against the 
practice of centralized buying. 


Brings Message From Wholesalers 


A message from the National - American 
Wholesale Lumber Association was delivered by 








W. W. Schupner, secretary-manager of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Schupner said: 


The members of the National-American are, to 
a large extent, in the same position as you mem- 
bers of the New Jersey association in that both 
of us believe in maximum distribution through 
our respective channels of trade. You feel that 
the retailer is an essential factor in his com- 
munity; that he renders a service to that com- 
munity which is entitled to consideration, not 
only by those within the community itself, but by 
outsiders as well; that without such service the 
community would be at a disadvantage; and that 
to render the service at a reasonable profit the 
retailer is fairly entitled to a volume of trade 
large enough to warrant his maintaining a stock 
suitable for all the needs of the community, be 
those needs large or small. To this we agree. 

As wholesalers we are fully mindful of the fact 
that with the cream of the retailer’s normal trade 
taken from him, the community would suffer be- 
cause common sense dictates that the returns from 
the skimmed business can not bring a profit large 
enough to maintain it. Therefore, you very proper- 
ly say that good business practice should keep 
the wholesaler from selling your customers. 

Taking the next higher step in the distribution 
process, the wholesaler is just as alert in impress- 
ing upon the trade the importance of his function 
as a necessary factor between you and the mill. 
The wholesaler as a rule has spent a business 
lifetime in finding sources of supply from which 
he can satisfy your diversified requirements 
quickly. There are, of course, some mills that 
have formed their own distributing organizations, 
but the majority of mills employ the wholesaler 
as their means of distributing their stocks to you. 
These mills, like yourselves, need the wholesaler 
and they use him because experience tells them 
he can market their lumber more efficiently than 
they could for themselves, were they inclined to 
experiment with direct selling. You retailers ob- 
tain the benefit of this selling arrangement and it 
brings your markets to countless mills which 
depend upon the wholesaler for their business. 

The wholesaler, being a specialist in the process 
of bringing lumber mill outputs and buying mar- 
kets together, performs his service on the lowest 
possible cost basis and I know it is recognized by 
this company of retailers as indispensable. 


A Real, Worth While Service 


When we speak of service we mean a real, worth 
while service in all that the name implies. The 


- Officers of the National-American constantly aim 


to give the trade a feeling of integrity and security 
in dealing with our members, which is an im- 
portant factor not to be overlooked in distribution 
service. 

Neither of us will claim that a barrier sur- 
rounds our business. spheres beyond which the 
other should not encroach. Neither of us will 
claim we want all the business; we know we won't 
get it, either as individuals or as a class. You 
as well as we are willing to meet any reasonable 
competition, but of course we do want it to be 
reasonable. I was sincere in the statement that 
I am talking to those whom I believe deal very 
largely with the wholesaler. I am equally sincere 
when I say that I believe that the retailers in 
your State have a minimum of trouble with so- 
called direct sales, and that is because of the 
mutual respect each of us has for the other’s 
position. 

As far as the National-American wholesaler is 
concerned, his selling policy is not determined by 
any association requirement because his member- 
ship does not and can not restrict him in the 
slightest extent. He realizes, of course, that he 
is a member of an association which stands for 
a high degree of business integrity, and that rec- 
ognized business ethics, as silent as the code may 
be, do not countenance seeking a customer’s trade. 
He adheres to such a policy, however, entirely as 
a matter of individual choice, and you might say 
that he does it in spite of any membership re- 
quirement for the very reason that we all know 
that it would be highly improper to engage in 
any activity which interferes with the free flow 
of interstate commerce. 

Those of us who have been engaged in associa- 
tion work for many years have met many im- 
practical suggestions of association activities. Re- 
tail associations have had to satisfy the member 
who goes so far as to say that the National- 
American should not permit membership to those 
who depart from recognized distribution processes. 

I have met the wholesaler who thinks that re- 
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tail associations aiming for maximum distribution 
through the retailer should do something to con- 
trol the membership of those who overlook the 
wholesaler in purchasing their needs. Of course 
we know such suggestions are as absurd as they 
would be illegal, if possible to put them into 
effect. 
Aims to Provide Accurate Information 

The National-American sincerely aims to pro- 
vide its members with accurate information re- 
garding a prospective customer’s business as well 
as his credit. Our members want this complete 
“two-viewpoint” information in order to guide 
them in making their sales. In the compilation of 
new reports we frequently send you our inquiries. 
In most instances they are answered completely 
so that when our report is compiled a member is 
in position to know something about the nature 
of the prospective customer's business as well as 
his credit, and can determine for himself whether 
it is trade he cares to handle. 

Sometimes, however, we find these inquiries are 
not answered at all, or are referred to someone 
else who does not furnish the required information, 
In my judgment that is a mistake, and in the ab- 
sence of data we ought to have, and with financial 
information from all other sources satisfactory, 
it is possible to picture a wholesaler unintention- 
ally selling to a party whose trade he would not 
ordinarily solicit or sell if he had all the facts 
before him. In this respect there can and should 
be greater cojperation, and with it will come the 
help which will help us to help you. 

There has been splendid coéperation between the 
officers of our two associations, and I am sure 
there is a feeling that the National-American has 
not lost any opportunity in furthering our mutual 
interests. Naturally with the large volume of 
business placed with our members we have not 
yet reached the Utopian age with its elimination 
of all disputes. 

There is bound to be an occasional misunder- 
standing, but I wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking Secretary Ennis for his very kindly as- 
sistance in helping to dispose of these matters on 
what we both believe to be a fair and equitable 
basis. Your New Jersey association stands out 
as one of the oldest in the business, older than 
ours, as old as we are, and I can assure you on 
behalf of our officers and directors that we are 
always ready to coéperate wherever we properly 
can do so. 

Messages From Other Organizations 

Paul 8. Collier, secretary, delivered greetings 
from the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, declaring that the retail lumberman, 
wherever he may be, is up against the same eco- 
nomic problems. He asked how much the re- 
tailer was using the power and influence of his 
organization. ‘‘Do we use our wits to overcome 
a situation that can not be cured by hard, set 
rules?’’ he asked. 

Richard E. Donnelly told what the Alams (As- 
sociated Lumber & Allied Material Salesmen of 
New Jersey) are doing and what they hope to 
accomplish. He said the object of the organiza- 
tion was to establish a high standard of ethies in 
the sale of lumber. ‘‘It is our object to codper- 
ate, not only with the dealers, but among our- 
selves,’’ he declared. He said there were eighty 
members of the association and they hoped to 
see the day when the retailers would purchase 
materials only through members of the Alams. 

He recited a resolution recently adopted by 
the salesmen, by which they were pledged to 
compel the fulfillment of any contract entered 
into by any member of the Alams. 

Secretary H. B. Coho spoke for the New York 
Lumber Trade Association. He said the situa- 
tion in his association was radically different 
from that confronting members of any other 
similar organization. 

We have 100 yards represented in our associa- 
tion whose gross annual business is $45,000,000, he 
said. There are 284 non-members in the Metro- 
politan territory whose total business is $7,000.- 
000. He said the New York members did very 
little in the way of selling housing lumber, where- 
as the business in box lumber totaled $11,000,000. 
“We are feeling competition from steel,” said Mr. 
Coho. “We recently had an order for 3,000,000 
feet of white pine shelving that was lost to steel. 
He said the purchaser could save 21.1 percent by 
using steel shelving.” 


Mr. Coho said the lumber business has become 
a survival of the fittest and the man who suc- 
ceeds is the man of progress. 

F. Herbert Brown, the secretary, delivered a 
message from the Building Material Men’s As- 
sociation of Westchester County, New York. He 





said the Jersey association presented one of the 
finest examples of codperation he had ever seen, 
with wholesalers and retailers sitting together 
to discuss their common problems. 

John C. Tennant, secretary, spoke for the 
Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, which 
is now nine years old and was described by Mr. 
Tennant as the father of salesmen’s organiza- 
tions. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


At the opening of the morning session Friday, 
President Hamilton announced committees on 
nominations and resolutions as follows: Nom- 
inations—Harry W. Smock, chairman; 8S. F. 
Bailey and James Hall. Resolutions—C. F. Al- 
bert, Elmer Blauvelt and Andrew H. Dykes, 
chairman. 

Mr. Smock was the first speaker of the sec- 
ond day’s opening session, his subject being 
‘*Building Better Homes.’’ He said unity of 
action in merchandising is absolutely essential 
and that something should be done immediately 
to promote better frame construction. ‘‘The 
certified house must come,’’ he said. ‘‘If we 
do not watch ourselves the frame house must 
go.’’ He said the Florida hurricane provided 
the best of all object lessons for good construc- 
tion. ‘‘The producers and manufacturers of 
inferior materials are just as responsible as the 
man who sells them,’’ he declared. ‘* We can not 
escape the duty of a fair deal.’’ 

Mr. Smock suggested that the retailers join 
in a movemeut with the manufacturers to show 
how and of what materials the house should be 
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made and should endeavor to convince real es- 
tate men that good properties make for quick 
sales. He also suggested that the dealers stock 
only materials honestly manufactured and prop- 
erly graded. 

‘*Sell yourselves on the cause of better frame 
construction,’’ he warned. ‘‘ Educate the public 
about how the house should be built and of what 
materials. So conduct your business that the 
people will make a beaten path to your office 
door.’’ 

‘*Parson’’ P, A. Simpkin, of Hoo-Hoo, was 
valled to the platform by President Hamilton, 
and he delivered a stirring appeal to the lum- 
bermen to stand by lofty ideals. He was ap- 
plauded vigorously. 


Tells of Plan Service 


George W. Bogan, of Paterson, spoke on 
** Plan Service,’’ informing the membership that 
Secretary Ennis had conceived the idea of a 
plan book in which were illustrations of houses 
that had been actually built in New Jersey. He 
said the service contained thirty-two colored 
euts of homes and sixty-four black and white 
drawings. Thirty-two of the houses range in 
price from $6,500 to $7,500; sixteen from $7,500 
to $10,000. There are six double houses and six- 
teen bungalows, ranging in price from $4,000 
to $6,500. Sixteen houses are of the type built 


—.. 
for lake resorts. City of Newark building Code 
sizes prevail throughout. 

Mr. Ennis said he could conceive of noth; 
that would give the group organizations mo, 
to work on than the service plan, as it afforde 
lumbermen a chance to discuss construction tp. 
gether and come to some agreement on estimate, 
Several of the members said they had used , 
form of plan service and it had been of grea 
benefit. 

Mr. Ennis spoke on ‘‘ Build-a-Home (gp. 
paigns.’’ He recalled the start of the campaign 
and said results ‘‘have been far beyond oy 
fondest expectations.’’ He said several thoy. 
sand dealers and manufacturers through the 
country had given the movement their whole. 
hearted support. He urged the members ty 
start a movement to conduct a ‘‘ Build-a-Home 
Week’’ in their towns and said similar drives 
in other sections of the country had met with 
great success. 

He said the Mahoning Valley (Ohio) Aggo. 
ciation had sent a delegation to Newark to ag. 
certain full particulars and that a three-year 
‘*Build-a-Home’’ campaign had been inaugu- 
rated in Pittsburgh. He said Buffalo ig or. 
ganizing an intensive campaign, which had 
started with a ‘‘ Build-a-Home’’ week. 

‘*We have worked out a plan by which you 
may enroll all agencies in your town,”’ he said, 
‘*If you will put on a drive it will be the big. 
gest thing your people have seen since the Lib. 
erty Loan campaigns.’’ 


Financing Plan Presented 

Mr. Hamilton here took up the question of 
financing the home, declaring at the outset that 
proper financing ‘‘is’ the grand finale of all 
questions to be considered by the lumberman of 
today.’’ 

There has never been an attempt by men in this 
industry properly to finance the building of homes, 
he declared. The man who invented second and 
third mortgages should be put on a desert island, 
If there is one set of men in the business world 
who should be interested in the proper financing 
of homes it is the men sitting in these chairs to 
day. 

I propose to tell you something about a gigantic 
campaign for the purpose of raising money among 
building supply dealers—I mean everybody con- 
nected with the industry. I propose to tell you 
of a plan, something on the order of the building 
and loan association. I have been interested in 
the building and loan for thirty-odd years. I 
know what the building and loan laws are. This 
new plan is wrapped around the building and loan 
idea and it is in every sense within the law. The 
peak of housebuilding is here, but under normal 
conditions there will be 1,200,000 new houses 
built in this country every year. 

If we are going to advise a man who is going 
to build a home, we should be in a position to de 
it in the proper way. Now they get into the 
hands of the loanbrokers—the second mortgage 
fiends. If a man is going to build a home there 
is no reason to have a second mortgage, because 
if you can’t give him all the money he needs in 
a first mortgage, there is no reason to give bim 
anything. 

In outlining his plan, Mr. Hamilton said the 
lumbermen or material dealer would be the in- 
vestor in the proposed financing corporation and 
his position would be: 

The investor (lumberman) recommends and 
advises building. Being directly benefited, he 
should help finance. He does this anyway to’ 
certain extent by the extension of credits. Ur 
der the proposed plan he makes it possible for 
the man of small means to own a home at Ul 
heard of low cost. 

He protects the home buyer from all the 
frenzied finance sharks. He makes it easy for 
the owner to meet his monthly payment. The 
principal, interest and premium are no more 
than the purchaser would ordinarily pay for 
rent. The lumberman, by the plan as outlined 
by Mr. Hamilton, creates hundreds of thot 
sands of dollars’ worth ef business annually 
and eliminates practically all competition. The 
investor secures an excellent investment payité 
at least 7% pereent compound interest. The 
plan provides for a real reserve fund or surplus. 
The lumberman may stop paying any time 4” 
eash in. 





How the Plan Works 


Mr. Hamilton says his proposal also provides 
loans, if the investor so desires, after 4 © 
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., gmount of money has accumulated. The 
rman-investor will be permitted to give his 
nal note for the loan, pledging his stock in 

the corporation as security, up to 85 percent of 
the stock value, paying 6 percent interest in 
gidition to the 12 eents a share, the same as 


guy borrower. 

Don't forget his earnings are about 7% percent, 
gid Mr. Hamilton in explaining the details of 
his plan. In other words the lumberman is really 
porrowing from himself and it costs nothing at all. 

Suppose the lumberman-investor borrowed his 
jmit in our company, and he had $5,000 book 
salue in it. We would let him have 85 percent 
or $4.250, which would cost him in a year: Inter- 
‘st 6 percent monthly, $255, 12 cents a share 
premium on 141/6 shares—$20.40,/or about 6% 
_ he borrowed from the bank: He bor- 
rows $4,250 and the bank gives him $3,995 after 
deducting the interest. The bank also would ex- 

you to have at least $700 in your account all 
the while. The cost would be approximately 7% 
Pie cettion of the borrowing home-builder was 
given by Mr. Hamilton as follows: Value of prop- 
ety, $7,500 ; cash by borrower, $1,500 ; mortgages, 
$6,000 at 6 percent interest; premium, 12 cents 
a share a month; each sbare, $300, and 20 shares 
at $300 equal $6,000. Payment on principal each 
month, $20, or $240 annually. Interest, $30 a 
month or $360 annually. Premium $28.80 annual- 
jy, or a total payment of $52.40 a month, or 
$628.80 a year. 
Money advanced on mortgage............ $6,000 
Payments in 14%, yearsS.........eeeeeeees 3,420 
Saving RE ons ae ea na Aw oe once 2,580 


In other words, his $7,500 property in the finish 
would cost him just $4,920. 

Mr. Hamilton then went on to tell how the same 
porrower would stand in buying the same house 
through the ordinary speculator. The house is 
still valued at $7,500, be explained. Assuming 
that the borrower pays $1,500, the same as con- 
templated under the proposed lumbermen’s loan 
association plan. Then the builder borrows say 
$4,000 and takes back $1,500 on a second mort- 
gage. The builder or speculator pays at least 
3 percent for bonds on the first mortgage or $120. 
He hangs up the material man for the balance 
util he disposes of the property. The second 
mortgage, if made for a three-year term, is usually 
sold at a discount of 15 percent more, making 
the total charges to the home builder approxi- 
mately $345, which under any circumstances must 
be added to the cost of the house, making it $7,845, 
or a total payment of $6,345, less the original 
$1,500 cash. Under our plan he would pay only 
$3,420, or a saving of $2,925. 





Will Support Project 


Concluding the presentation, Mr. Hamilton 
asked the members whether they wanted him to 
proceed with a company to carry out the financ- 
iig corporation and how many would support 
him in the project. A rising response was re- 
quested and every member of the association 
present stood up and accorded the president 
profound applause. Mr. Hamilton will there- 
fore proceed to organize the corporation, which 
he figures will grow into a $30,000,000 concern 
within a few years. 

Edward R. Burt, a public accountant, spoke 
m ‘Formulating Market Statisties.’? He told 
of 4 campaign he had waged among lumbermen 
in New Jersey with a view to helping them to 
obtain a fair margin of profit. He said his pur- 
pose Was to correct abuses that caused lumber- 
men to sell at ‘‘suicide’’ prices. 

He said he had found that many of the lum- 
vermen had been misinformed and showed that 
Pees in some instances had been raised as 
much as $3 a thousand as a result of his dis- 
closures, 


Adjournment for lunch was taken at this time. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


ie Pettersen, of the Passaic-Bergen Lum- 
dae. Passaic, opened the concluding session 
pe Convention Friday afternoon with a talk 
wat Did 1926 Business Not Compare Fa- 
a y With 19257’? He assigned as reasons 
aon Volume and greater competition. He 
the problem confronting the retail lumber- 

red Was to Increase volume of homebuilding and 

uee facilities for handling. 

“ on ey I like organized friendship bet- 
do compulsory competition,’’ said 

‘You ean not lay down an iron 


clad rule to cover all conditions. It is a matter 
of practical thinking and practical operation. 
While the results last year were a blow to all 
of us, they were due largely to overproduction. ’’ 


‘* Wholesalers at the Bat’’ was the subject of 
an address by Arthur E. Lane, head of the 
Arthur E. Lane Corporation, New York. He 
said in part: 


Probably nearly all competitive troubles are 
caused by the desire of men in all branches of the 
lumber trade to obtain volume, or to increase 
their business beyond a certain point, based on 
their capital, territory, and other facilities. Vol- 
ume is, of course, a proper answer for all ambi- 
tious firms and individuals, and all men should 
be ambitious, but the methods followed by many 
are what cause smaller profits, and many times 
losses for themselves and for others. 

The question of development is overlooked by 
many. Sometimes it is not started or carried out 
as it should be. For example, some manufacturers 
instead of trying to develop new territory for their 
product will go into territory where a product 
similar to theirs is being sold and endeavor to 
secure business for themselves by cutting prices. 

Some wholesalers try to get business in the 
same manner, and instead of trying to develop 
new business and help retailers to sell a product 
that will help the retailer to increase his business, 
they urge the retailer to buy an inferior product 
so that he can under-sell his competitors, and there 
are some retailers who seem to like these methods 
and try to increase their volume in this manner. 

There are some retailers who do not make a 
study or endeavor to develop business in their home 
territory. They seem more inclined to go into other 
territory and try to get business regardless of 
prices. 

We are hearing more or less about 
buying and selling.” 


“codperative 
It has an appealing influence 
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with some retail dealers, but from what I have 
been told and seen, it lacks many of the funda- 
mentals which all branches have enjoyed for many 
years and which are necessary to make the lum- 
ber business run smoothly and to prevent avoid- 
able misunderstandings. I will not go any further 
on this subject for manufacturers and retailers 
through their respective associations are indicat- 
ing by resolution that they do not approve of this 
method of merchandising lumber. 

Quality I think is one of the best methods for 
meeting competition whether manufacturer, whole- 
saler, or retailer, and it will help to increase busi- 
ness. 

You are primarily lumber dealers. Your busi- 
ness is based on lumber. Lumber will give your 
customers better results if you study the informa- 
tion and suggestions and the research reports that 
are being sent to you. Recommend and sell lum- 
ber. 

Wholesalers as a class and in the majority are 
deeply interested in the success of your business 
and are ready to assist you at all times and help 
you make your business larger and more profit- 
able. It is an easy matter for you to find out 
what wholesalers are really interested in your 
behalf. On the authority of the topic given to me 
I take the liberty of saying to you, place your 
business with wholesalers who will reciprocate as 
well as codperate. Try to increase your lumber 
business in your home territory. Sell quality 
lumber. 


Making Organized Friendship Worth While 


Spencer Baldwin, head of the Baldwin Lum- 
ber Co., Jersey City, and president of the Hud- 
son County group, spoke on ‘‘How Can You 
Make Association Work and Organized Friend- 
ship Mean More to You?’’ 


At every convention, lumber problems have been 
discussed, and every time it has been the same 
old story—selling lumber at cost, or lower, 
delivering lumber in other yards’ territory at low- 
er prices than in their own. Everyone had blood 
in his eyes. “Put the other fellow eut of busi- 
ness’ was the battle cry. Then came the Great 
War. Lumber was hard to get and the prices 
were sky high. Everybody was happy, but at last 
the war ceased and again we were back in the 
same rut. But after this war the Government 
taugh us a great lesson; the cost of doing business 
came to us like an angel from heaven. 

Did this cost of doing business make an im- 
pression on all of us? I should say not. Some 
said the cost system was a lot of bunk. How- 
ever, curiosity got the best of some and they 
wanted to find out what it did cost them to do 
business until today I am satisfied most all yards 
have some kind of a cost system. 

“Now what is the solution of all this unrest 
among the lumber dealers? There may be a num- 
ber of solutions but the one I advocate is the 
group association, and you ask “Why.” My an- 
swer is because it has already proved its value 
wherever tried. We have already three such groups 
with a paid secretary, and Essex County is in ° 
process of organization. Why should not these 
groups be a success? 

It has the advantage of a personal contact with 
your fellow competitors. Nothing can bring men 
together better than to sit down around a table 
and discuss matters as friends. The large associa- 
tions such as this can not possibly accomplish 
this sort of contact. Every section has its own 
problems and they have to be dealt, with separately 
and the group association is the place to do it. 

Lewis Stryker, of the Howell Lumber Co., 
New Brunswick, and president of the Middlesex 
County group, said he felt his first duty was to 
his local association. The group was organized 
five years ago and within the last year has 
engaged a paid secretary. ‘‘We can not esti- 
mate the great good that we have accomplished 
by our little organization,’’ said Mr. Stryker. 

E. A. Stout, secretary, said the North Jersey 
association, with headquarters in Plainfield, 
comprised thirty-one firms that do an annual 
business of $10,000,000. 


Election of Officers 


Mr. Hamilton called upon Mr. Smock to 
present the report of the nominating committee. 
Before announcing the report, Mr. Smock paid 
high tribute to Mr. Hamilton and voiced deep 
regret that the latter felt it impossible to con- 
tinue as head of the association. 

Officers of the association for 1927-28 were 
nominated and unanimously elected as follows: 

President—H. Edward Wolff, of Elizabeth. 

Vice president—Spencer Baldwin, Jersey City. 

Treasurer—S. F. Bailey, Newark. 

Secretary—Erwin Ennis, Newark. 

Directors—George W. Bogan, Paterson; James 
D. Hall, Trenton; Arthur Tuttle, Westfield; J. D. 


Loizeaux, Plainfield; Irvy Myers, Hawthorne; J. 
M. Perrine, Jamesburg. ‘ 


E. J. MeFeeley, of Newark, was elected to a 
vacancy on the board created by the death of 
Frank Kearney. The association’s advisory 
committee is comprised of Morton T. Brewster, 
Ridgefield Park; M. F. Ellis, Bernardsville; 
Charles W. Ennis, Morristown; Edward Hamil- 
ton, Paterson; H. V. Meeks, Weehawken; I. 
Newton Rudgers, Montclair, and Harry W. 
Smock, Asbury Park. 

Just before the election, the members stood 
silently for a minute in tribute to nine mem- 
bers of the association who died in the last 
year. 


Resolutions Adopted 


A resolution was adopted advocating 100 per- 
cent dealer distribution of prepared roofing and 
shingles. Another resolution put the associa- 
tion on record as unequivocally opposed to cen- 
tralized buying. A third resolution approved 
the choice of Tacoma as the site of the next 
convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. The objects of the Na- 
tional Building Institute (Inc.), of Atlantic 
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City, were endorsed, one of the institute’s aims 
being to promote the ‘‘ Build a Home’’ move- 
ment, A fifth resolution condemned the prac- 
tice of certain manufacturers of selling gypsum 


wall board seconds without having them prop- 
erly marked. 

Just before adjournment, Mr. Pettersen asked 
the privilege of paying tribute to Edward Ham- 


—___ 
ilton and the greatest convention in the }; 
of the New Jersey association closed With ; 
round of applause for the man who had Buide 
its destinies for seven terms. 


New Jersey Business Prospects Encouraging 


The lumber business in New Jersey so far this year has been good 
and the majority of the dealers who expressed themselves on the subject 
believe that the prospects for 1927 are encouraging. Construction work 
in the State has opened up actively for this season of the year. 
of the dealers believe that the volume of speculative building this season 


WiLKes McCiave, of E. W. McClave & Sons, 
Harrison, N. J., and one of the most active mem- 
bers of the New Jersey association, was prevented 
from attending the convention by the death of his 
brother, Donald McClave, who had been in the 
lumber business for many years. Mr. McClave 
died last Tuesday. Many expressions of sympathy 
for the family were made at the convention. 


C. A. Brant, of the A. Brant Lumber Co., Toms 
River and Lakewood, was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. Mr. Brant is on a vacation in Cuba. 


WARREN VREELAND, president of the Vreeland- 
Kearney Lumber Co., Newark, said business of 
the company has been especially brisk of late. 
Frank EB. Kearney, who was treasurer of the con- 
cern, was killed by bandits some months ago in 
an automobile holdup. Since Mr. Kearney’s death, 
Thomas Newman has been made general manager 
of the company and A. Pinkerton is treasurer. 
Both of the new officers have been some years with 
the firm. 


expressions 
Some 


and is active in fraternal orders. Mr. Wolff says 
he looks for a recession of speculative building 
and a development of better and higher-priced 
homes. “I find people interested in higher quality 
and a better grade of workmanship,” he said. 


H. S. GERRETSON, president of the Donellen Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Donellen, N. J., reported business 
“picking up.” Mr. Gerretson recently returned 
from a stay of two months in Florida. 


SPPNCER BALDWIN, president of the Baldwin 
Lumber Co., Jersey City, is the new vice president 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. 
Baldwin is president of the Hudson County group, 
one of the most thoroughly organized lumber com- 
munities in the East. 


E. E. FRaAncrisco, treasurer of the Caldwell 
Builders’ Supply Co., Caldwell, N. J., says home- 
building is experiencing a nice boom in Caldwell 
and vicinity. His company has just doubled the 





Every Group ASSOCIATION in New 
Jersey was represented in Atlantic 
City by its president and secretary, 
showing that the influence of the 
State organization has spread to all 
communities. 


Mrs. Maupe W. Boynton, head of 
the Boynton Lumber Co., Seawaren, 
N. J., has met with much success at 
the head of a firm which was founded 
by her late husband, a prominent 
member of the New Jersey associa- 
tion. The plant is described as one 
of the most up-to-date at any Jersey 
coast resort. She was unable to leave 
her business to attend the conven- 
tion. 


Joun G. Wuirtier, former secre- 
tary of the New Jersey association, 
and head of the Whittier Lumber & 
Millwork Co., Newark, reported mak- 
ing great progress in the distribution 
of millwork. The Whittier plant was 
wiped out by fire several years ago, 
but is completely rebuilt on a much 
larger scale than formerly. 


ELABORATE ENTERTAINMENT was 
provided for the women guests at 
the convention. First of all they 
were invited to the big banquet in 
the Traymore’s Submarine Grill on 
Thursday night. Next morning there 
were rolling chair rides up and down 
the Boardwalk and later there were 
ecard parties in the hotel parlors at which the asso- 
ciation distributed. valuable prizes. 


J. V. Linpsiey, of the Lindsley Lumber Co., 
Newark, was telling everybody in hearing distance 
that his father John Lindsley, of Dowagiac, Mich., 
is one of the oldest readers of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN. The older Mr Lindsley is still active in 
the lumber business as the head of his own organ- 
ization. 


H. M. SIcCKLEY represented Robert Sickley & 
Sons, of South Orange, at the convention. The 
Sickley firm is fifty years old, having been started 
by the grandfather of the present proprietors. 
O. D. Sickley is president and I. T. Sickley, vice 
president. The company has just completed new 
docks and otherwise improved its properties. 


H. Epwarp WOLFF, new president of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, has been presi- 
dent of the Heidritter Lumber Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
for the last five years and has been a member of 
the association for fifteen years. He served one 
term as vice president of the association and has 
always been active in its affairs. Mr. Wolff is 
vice president of the Citizens Building & Loan 
Association of Elizabeth and is interested in banks 
and title companies. He is a prominent Rotarian 


developing much new business. 


will not be as large as last year but that such home building gg ;, 
done will be of a better character than has been the rule. Following a, 
from some retailers in attendance at the convention on 
business conditions and prospects and some news items of interest ¢ 
members of the New Jersey association: 


as president of the State association. He isa 
director of the National Retail Lumber Dealery 
Association. He recently spent some time jp the 
middle West on business. Mr. Hamilton has chap, 
pioned many movements looking to the bettermen; 
of the lumber industry and is regarded the best 
association man in the East. 


S. F. Barter, president of Bailey & Alling, Noy. 
ark, was secretary of the New Jersey Lumbermep; 
Association before he took up the job of treagure 
about ten years ago. He was reélected at this 
convention. .“Business is not quite as good » 
last year,” said Mr. Bailey, “but we look forway 
to a good volume.” 


H. Kramer, of Clinton, N. J., announced thy 
the name of the Yellow Pine Lumber Corporatig, 
had recently been changed to the Kramer Lumby 
Co. in order “more closely to identify the bug. 
ness.” In making the change, Mr. Kramer bought 
out the interests of Samuel Slaff, who retired frop 

the lumber business. 








This float was used in a recent Kiwanis Parade in Caldwell, N. J., as 


an exhibit by the Caldwell Builders’ Supply Company. 
pose was to boost the ‘‘ Build a Home First’’ movement sponsored by 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. 
float had created a great deal of comment and had been the means of 
The picture was displayed proudly at 
the New Jersey convention in Atlantic City and similar floats will be 
used in connection with other ‘‘ Build a Home Week’’ celebrations to 


be held by Jersey communities this spring. 


size of its office building and has made other im- 
provements. One of the new buildings is a garage, 
with a shed above for the storage of flooring. He 
says the garage supplies just enough heat to keep 
the flooring free from moisture. 


WILLIAM E. SMALL is president of a concern 
that has just opened a new yard in Hawthorne, 
N. J. He says business is encouraging. Mr. Small 
came east three years ago from Fargo, N. D., and 
was manager of the Boynton Lumber Co., at 
Seawaren, N. J., until he started off on his own 
hook. 


Mr. PARTRIDGE, manager of Osborn & Marcellus, 
Montelair, is spending a vacation on a cruise of 
Mediterranean waters. 


HENRY DEMEESTER attended the convention as 
the representative of the Center Lumber Co., 
Paterson, N. J., which has just completed the 
erection of a big planing mill. Mr. DeMeester says 
business is progressing well in Paterson. 


EDWARD HAMILTON, retiring president of the 
New Jersey association, is head of the Hamilton 
Lumber & Millwork Co., Paterson, N. J. He was 
president of the old New Jersey Lumbermen’s 


Exchange for two years and served seven terms 





The pur- 


E. E. Francisco said the 





ARTHUR H. TvrTtTLe, of Tutte 
Bros., Westfield, N. J., is also preg- 
dent of the North Jersey association, 
comprising dealers in Union, Somer. 
set and part of Middlesex County, 
Mr. Tuttle is one of the new dire 
tors of the State association. 


FREDERICK J. BRUCE, president of 
Frederick J. Bruce (Inc.) and head 
of the Trimpak Corporation, attended 
the convention accompanied by Mr 
Bruce. They made the convention 
the occasion for a week-end vacation 
at the boardwalk resort. 





GEORGE W. BOGAN, of Paterson, one 
of the New Jersey directors, is co 
sidered one of the most up-to-date 
lumbermen in the State. Mr. Boga 
said business in Paterson is progress 
ing very favorably and that a big 
building movement is already unde 
way. 


MANY NEw Jersey dealers, revier- 
ing the success of the 1927 convel- 
tion, said they were in favor of mak 
ing Atlantic City the association's 
permanent convention city. It wa 
pointed out that Atlantic City never 
failed to attract a large attendance 
and, as well, lured more guests tha 
any other place. If a questionnaire 
on the place of meeting is held agai 
next year it seems a safe bet that the 
Jersey association will be back at the Traymot 
in 1928. 


THe SourH AMBoy LuMBEeR & Suppty Co. 38 
planning a new warehouse. C. M. Tuthbill sas 
the concern improves its premises at the rate of 
one building a year. “If business keeps up ¥ 
will eventually replace all structures,” he said. 


THE TeNArLy LuMBer & Suppiy Co., Tensfy, 
N. J., is engaged in moving its plant from is 
present location to a site three or four blocit 
away. New buildings are being put up anda 1,000- 
foot railroad switch has been installed. Ther 
are ten acres in the new tract and the plant 
be up-to-date in all respects. The office will ® 
main temporarily at the old location. Harty F. 
Batchelder, manager of the lumber departmett 
and H. A. C. Hellyer, the yard planning expe 
both represented the company at the conventlo 


REPRESENTATIVES of other associations attend: 
ing the convention included W. W. Schupner, 
retary-manager of the National-American Whol 
Lumber Association; Paul S. Collier, secret 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association; 
George Bahr, secretary the Long Island te 
Association; F. Herbert Brown, secretary 
Building Material Men’s Association of 
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er County, and H. B. Coho, secretary the New 
york Lumber Trade Association. 


p. A. PETTERSEN, president the Passaic-Bergen 
Lumber Co., Passaic, is at present engaged in build- 
ing himself a magnificent new home in Passaic. 
Lumbermen say it will be a model dwelling and it 
pas attracted a lot of attention even though still 
far from completion. 


parte C. BROCKETT, sales manager of the 
weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., North Tona- 
wanda, said he had attended many conventions 
jn the last few months but that the Jersey meet- 
ing had them “‘all beaten so far as real pep was 
concerned.” 


c. F. ALBerT, of Albert & Kernahan, Newark, 
said the company is just finishing a new mill and 
the new monorail system being installed will be 
ready for operation by April 1. The plant is 
jocated at Thomas and Jefferson streets, Newark. 


RytaNp R. Sizer, of the Robert R. Sizer Co., 
New York City, arrived early and stayed through 
all proceedings. 


ELMER BLAUVELT, president of the Comfort Coal 
& Lumber Co., Hackensack, was one of the promin- 
ent participants in all that transpired. Hiram 
B. Blauvelt, vice president and advertising man- 
ager of the concern, who has been touring Europe 
and Northern Africa, sailed from Cherbourg March 
2 on the liner France for New York. 


Ina Crouse, of Perth Amboy, was in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on a business trip and came from there direct 
to the convention city. 

en 

Francis J. ENERSON, a salesman for the Wood 
Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn., a Weyerhaeuser 
subsidiary, has attended numerous conventions of 
late. He said in attendance and enthusiasm the 
Jersey convention was the “very best” he had 
attended. 


Anprew H. DyKgs, president of the Dykes Lum- 
ber Co., which has a branch yard in Hoboken, was 
one of the convention speakers. Mr. Dykes will 
sail early in May to attend the International 


Rotary Convention in Ostend, Belgium. Mr. Dykes 
is second vice president of the New York Rotary 
chapter. Seven Cunarders will leave New York 
early in May, taking Rotarians from all parts of 
the country. A number of lumbermen will make 
the voyage. Mr. Dykes plans to visit Holland, 
France, England and Scotland. 


CHARLES H. UPDIKE, president of the R. W. 
Kennedy Lumber Co., Trenton, was being con- 
gratulated on his recent re-appointment as post- 
master at Trenton. Mr. Updike is a veteran lum- 
berman and an association man of years’ stand- 
ing. His company is now engaged in constructing 
a new storehouse for flooring and other commodi- 
ties. 


MiLToN L. DAkg, of Milton L. Dake & Co., 
Newark, said business in white and sugar pine 
has been better so far in 1927 than in any pre- 
vious year. Mr. Dake is secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Lumber & Allied Materials Salesmen’s 
Association of New Jersey, which now boasts a 
membership of eighty. 


Tom JENKINS, of the Arthur BE. Lane Corpora- 
tion, New York, and a member of the Supreme 
Nine of Hoo-Hoo, found many “brothers” among 
the membership of the New Jersey association. He 
said Hoo-Hoo was making rapid strides in the 
Eastern jurisdiction. 


ERWIN ENNIS was prouder of the success of the 
“Gypsy Camp,” held on the night before the con- 
vention opened, than of any single thing that 
transpired. Mr. Ennis had promised the early- 
comers a “night in the woods” and he says it was 
just that, even the aroma of sweet-scented pine 
being conspicuously present. When a convention 
ean attract an attendance of 150 at a preliminary 
affair it is going some, said the secretary. 


J. D. Lorzeaux, of the Loizeaux Lumber Co., 
Plainfield, was prevented from attending the con- 
vention by the serious illness of his brother, 
Timothy. F. D. Loizeaux, a son, represented the 
firm at the convention. 


R. S. Horr, of Miller & Hoff, Rahway, was 
formerly a city commissioner in his home town. 


Western Hemlock to Be 


Tacoma, WASH., March 5.—Western hemlock, 
like the Ugly Duckling of the fairy tale, seems 
destined to sudden recognition as in many re- 
spects the most beautiful among the peerless 
woods of the West Coast. As to certain uses, 
experts long ago learned that this hemlock was 
literally unsurpassed; now the word is going 
forth so that all who run may read the story. 
Western hemlock is about to be ‘‘ discovered’? to 
the world. 

But when anyone discusses western hemlock, 
let it be known that this tree has all the virtues 
and none of the faults of those other hemlocks, 
whose imperfections have thrust them into dis- 
repute. Western hemlock is different; it is so 
different that so learned and astute a lumberman 
as J. D. Tennant, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Longview, Wash., declares that western hemlock 
is scarcely hemlock at all, and withal so entirely 
superior that it ought to be graced with a bet- 
ter name than hemlock. This material is so good 
that Mr. Tennant is making extensive use of it 
m a new residence he is building at Longview. 

Mr. Tennant made the foreging observation in 
an official capacity, for he is president of the 
West Coast Lumber Bureau, and in delivering 
the speech he was chairman of a meeting of that 
organization devoted entirely to hemlock manu- 
facturers. The meeting was held here Wednes- 
day in the Winthrop Hotel. 

There was a quite lengthy discussion of the 
surpassing merits of hemlock as a wood of spe- 
cial uses. It received a big boost when one of 
the manufacturers present reminded his fellow 
operators that logging companies, in building 
their bunkhouses, have often put in hemlock 
floors, for the simple reason that that wood does 
not split nor splinter and is best fitted to with- 
stand the extremely rough usage of the caulked 
shoes of lumberjacks. Hemlock as flooring has 
stood up as no other West Coast wood could do. 

om that test of utmost severity, it is a mere 
step to the proposition of using hemlock as floor- 
mg in residences of the most completely modern 





type. It has been done, with conspicuous success. 
Here and there throughout the United States are 
fortunate builders and houseowners who already 
know that fact and have used it to their own 
distinct advantage. End-matched hemlock floor- 
ing is now one of the very finest and best items 
among lumber of West Coast manufacture. 

Another special use for West Coast hemlock is 
boards. The manufacturers agreed that from 
this hemlock is produced a board the equal or 
the superior of any other board made of soft- 
wood. One of the features is that the knots are 
tight. They do not fall out. There is an im- 
mense district in the United States, that of the 
Mississippi Valley, where the board made of 
western hemlock is already known, and is in high 
favor. The Mississippi valley is becoming one 
of the best outlets for this superior wood of 
special uses. 

There are other special uses of this hemlock; 
and the best part about it is that the entire 
American people are soon to learn all about 
them. 


Discuss Merits of Western Hemlock 


The meeting of hemlock manufacturers was 
assembled here for the express purpose of dis- 
cussing the merits of this wood, and of paving 
the way for a campaign of national advertising. 
The advertising program of the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau has been going on since last 
May, and is beginning to produce satisfactory 
results. Its outstanding feature to date has 
been the exploitation of durable Douglas fir, 
along with the demonstration to the people of 
America that on the Pacific coast is the perma- 
nent lumber supply of the continent. The ad- 
vertising has carried little or nothing about 
western hemlock. Yet hemlock forms approxi- 
mately 15 percent of the total stand of West 
Coast commercial trees. 

The story of hemlock will be spread before the 
American people through fifty publications of 
national circulation beginning next May. Dur- 


“Business is real good,” he said. “It is better now 
than last year and we have more prospects.” 


CLARENCE H. HersHey, of Stone & Hershey, 
Newark, and one of the deans of the lumber in- 
dustry in New Jersey, knew just about every man 
at the convention. Mr. Hershey said his firm had 
shipped more lumber in the first few days of 
March this year than it handled in the entire 
month last year. Mr. Hershey spent some time 
last fall visiting millmen on the West Coast. 
“And I gave them some good advice that they 
took seriously to heart,’’ he added. 





I. NEWTON RUDGERS, who is on a vacation, sent 
President Hamilton a personal telegram, wishing 
great success for the “Forty-third Annual Con- 
vention.” 


GEORGE HULLEN, secretary of the Hudson County 
dealers, was kept busy giving out-of-towners point- 
ers on the organization of group associations. 


Harry W. Smock, of Asbury Park, a former 
president of the association, received many con- 
gratulations for his eulogy of Edward Hamilton, 
the retiring executive officer. 


LEWIS STRYKER, of the Howell Lumber Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., said 1927 had opened up with 
more than pleasing prospects and he predicted 
good business for the Middlesex County group, of 
which he is president. 


GREETINGS from the “Better Business Men of 
Long Island’ were sent to the New Jersey asso- 
ciation by Stanley Cox, president of the Long 
Island dealers’ association. 


Harry J. Strrone, of the Trimpak Corporation, 
New York City, came to Atlantic City direct from 
Boston, where he had been host last Wednesday 
night to about ninety New England retailers at a 
dinner in the University Club. Mr. Strong said 
the after-dinner speaking was devoted to discuss- 
ing merchandising methods in New England. 


PARSON SIMPKIN, the Hoo-Hoo chaplain, made 
a special trip from Toledo, Ohio, to bring his 
message to the Jersey convention. 


Advertised 


able Douglas fir has had its inning. Now comes 
western hemlock, the unsurpassed wood of spe- 
cial uses. As a result of the campaign several 
millions of American readers will peruse the en- 
trancing story of this hemlock, which experts 
say isn’t hemlock at all, but something immeas- 
urably better. Along with the advertising will 
be launched a hemlock book, which the lumber 
bureau now has in preparation. 

The Ugly Duckling, long despised at home and 
unknown abroad, is coming into its own as 
possessing remarkable qualities of utility and 
beauty. 

Attending the meeting and taking part in the 
discussions were: George S. Long, manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; A. E. Me- 
Intosh, manager, Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., 
Everett; J. J. Donovan, Dubois Mill Co., Van- 
couver, Wash.; J. E. Manley, Manley-Moore 
Lumber Co., Tacoma; C. H. Kreinenbaum, sales 
manager, Reed Lumber Co., Shelton, Wash.; 
James Dempsey, Dempsey Lumber Co., Tacoma; 
8. S. Waterman, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma; Russell Bordeaux, Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Seattle; K. F. Richards, Pacific 
States Lumber Co., Tacoma; Paul Billings, Bu- 
chanan Lumber Co., Olympia, Wash.; Spencer 
A. Jones, Botsford-Constantine Co., Seattle. 
Also in attendance were Major Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
and C. D. Johnson, president of the Pacific 
Spruce Corporation, Toledo and Portland, Ore. 


Then and Now 


A Denver newspaper, 20 years old Feb. 28, 
says that there was such a strong demand for 
heavy lumber that a large building being erected 
in the Mile-high city would be delayed about 
sixty days, waiting for the necessary material. 
This does not happen nowadays. The owner, 
W.. A. Hover, wholesale druggist, is still in 
business. 
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Modern Salesmanship Theme 


of South Dakota Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sioux Fauus, 8. D., March 10.—More than 
200 lumber dealers were in Sioux Falls for the 
tenth annual convention of the South Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held here 
March 9 and 10 at the Coliseum. 

The convention was opened Wednesday after- 
noon with the annual address of L. H. Blagen, 
of Madison, 8. D., the retiring president. Mr. 
Blagen took occasion to attack the sale of lun- 
ber direct to the consuming public by the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. He made this fea- 
ture the important point of his address. He erit- 
icized severely the manufacturers and whole- 
salers who were responsible for this practice. 
Mr. Blagen urged the codperation of all dealers 
in combating this evil. He declared that the 
retail dealer was an important merchant of the 
average community and that he could render 
service to his customers that could not be given 
by any manufacturer or wholesaler by mail. 

Mr. Blagen pointed out the development of 
the association in the last year. He said that 
times had not been any too good in South Da- 
kota but that the present outlook was very 
promising. He attributed the improved condi- 
tion to general economic stabilization and im- 
proved prospects for a crop. 

An interesting talk of the afternoon was that 
given by Ralph L. Patty, of Brookings, chair- 
man of the agricultural engineering department 
of South Dakota State College. The subject of 
Mr. Patty’s address was ‘‘Farm Efficieney.’’ 
He suggested a definite and specific arrange- 
ment of all farm buildings. The buildings, he 
said, should be constructed with the idea of 
giving the most value for the money expended. 
This would not necessarily mean that the build- 
ings should be cheaply constructed, Mr. Patty 
said, but that they should be durable, and built 
with the aim of giving many years of service. 
He also discussed the efficient arrangement of 
feed alleys, bins and other parts of the building 
where the farmer must do much work. Mr. Patty 
invited the lumber dealers to feel free to call 
upon him for information regarding the ar- 
rangement of farm buildings. 

R. E. Saberson, of Minneapolis, Minn., spoke 
briefly on the subject of ‘‘Say It With Sales- 
manship.’’ He stressed general points in re- 
gard to selling. 

The evening of the opening day of the con- 
vention was given over to a smoker and a social 
session provided by the Sioux Falls dealers and 
jobbers and the Tri-State Building Material 
Salesmen’s Association. More than 100 mem- 
bers of the salesmen’s association were here 
for the convention. 


Exhibit Features of Convention 


One of the interesting features of the con- 
vention was the exhibit of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Bureau. C. J. Blanchard, of Seattle, was 
in charge of the exhibit, the purpose of which 
was to explain the uses of the various species 
of commercial lumber produced on the West 
Coast. 

Principal features of the exhibit were three 
large panels, the middle panel containing illus- 
trations of the process of manufacturing trees 
into lumber and finally being built into a home. 
The different steps were illustrated by hand 
tinted photographs showing a virgin forest of 
Douglas fir, overhead logging in the West Coast 
region, sawmill cutting the logs into lumber, 
loading the lumber into cars for the retailers, 
interior of an uptodate retail yard, drawings 
showing different items of lumber used in a 
properly built home, interior of home showing 
beautiful panels made of durable Douglas fir, 
and two pictures of complete homes, 

These pictures of homes were connected up 
with small panels of different items of lumber, 
including a properly laid shingle roof with the 


copper or zine clad nails, red cedar beveled sid- 
ing, Douglas fir ceiling, and miniature Douglas 
fir doors surrounded with samples of casing, 
base and molding. There were also displayed 
samples of dimension, shiplap, drop siding, rus- 
tic and ‘‘V’’ shaped varieties, and a collection 
of veneered panels stained and finished in varied 
colors and designed for use as interior trim. 

Each of the small panels of lumber in the 
display was connected with ribbons to photo- 
graphs of house drawings and photographs of 
completed homes to show where each different 
item of lumber is utilized in the construction 
of the home. This made the whole exhibit of 
educational value, not only to lumbermen, but 
the consuming public as well. The items of 
lumber making up the exhibit include Douglas 
fir, West Coast hemlock, western red cedar and 
Sitka spruce. 

In addition to the main exhibit panels, there 
were a number of easels on which were dis- 
played greatly enlarged photographs showing a 
cross section of a Douglas fir log and the loca- 
tion in the log from which various grades of 
lumber are cut; two large hand colored photo- 
graphs of some of the immense trees which 
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Vermilion, 8S. D.; 
Resolutions Committee 


KARL J. BENZ, 
Sioux Falls, 8. D.; 
Secretary 


comprise the virgin forests of the West Coast, 
and a large drawing indicating the cellular 
structure of softwood. 

Another interesting feature of the exhibit 
consisted of an automatic stereopticon machine 
projecting on a small screen sixty colored pic- 
tures of the West Coast forests and scenes in 
the manufacturing of lumber. There were also 
albums containing views of forests and lumber 
manufacture and a supply of booklets, circulars 
and other literature giving information about 
Douglas fir and other West Coast woods and 
their uses for residential, commercial and indus- 
trial construction. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


At the concluding session, officers and direc- 
tors were elected as follows: 

President—Charles Entsminger, Chamberlain. 

Vice president—Peter Wick, Dell Rapids. 

Directors—L. C. Krow, Mitchell; L. H. Blagen, 
Madison. 

‘*The trouble with lumber dealers and many 
other business men is that they are superficial 
and do not get down to facts,’’ said Hawley 
W. Wilbur, of Milwaukee, Wis., president Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in dis- 
cussing the subject ‘‘ Why Are Retail Profits So 
Small?’’ ‘‘We readily spend $500 cutting the 


a 


Retailers Urged 
to Install Cost- 
Finding Systems 


price to see if we can make a profit, but refuse to 
spend $200 to make a thorough investigation ang 
scientific experiment to get the truth.’’ Mp 
Wilbur urged the installation of a good eogt. 
finding system in each retail business, likenip 
it to a microscope showing what departments 
pay and what ones do not. 

On the program also were a reading ang 
demonstration by employees of the Northwest. 
ern Bell Telephone Co., and an address by Dean 
E. E. Woodruff, of Calvary Cathedral, on bugj- 
ness ethics. 

The visiting dealers were tendered « luncheoy 
at the Coliseum by the Tri-State Building Mg. 
terial Salesmen’s Association. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The session was opened with entertainment 
by students from All Saints School, this city, 
atter which E, Sherwood Miller, secretary of 
the Sioux Falls Associated Retailers, addressed 
the convention on ‘‘Credit, Its Uses and 
Abuses. ’’ 

A two-act playlet ‘‘The Old Lumber Yard 
and the New- Lumber Store,’’ presented under 
the auspices of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, 
and the election of officers closed the convention, 

In his address, Dean E. B. Woodruff talked 
of ethics in the lumber business and of the 
changes of merchandising methods in other 
lines. He also compared the trade ethics of 
the lumber industry with those of large cor- 
porations, commenting on the influence which 
Judge Gary had on the ethies practiced in the 
steel industry and stating that it had permeated 
the United States steel industry to a remark- 
able extent. The improved relationships be- 
tween employers and employees and buyers and 
sellers were also touched on by the speaker. 

‘*Despite the rise of the chain stores, the 
inroads they have made into the credit business 
is almost negligible and will continue to be so 
for a great many years to come,’’ Mr. Miller 
declared in his talk, ‘‘ because the American 
people want and demand credit privileges. The 
mail order houses, the biggest foe of the estab- 
lished retailer, have for the last two years 
been soliciting business on a credit basis, as 
they realize the fact that an increased volume 
can be expected with the adoption of such a 
policy.’’ 

He enlarged on the theme of ‘‘uses and 
abuses’’ of credit and told of efficient means of 
handling it and of the work the larger cities 
are doing in connection with credit policies. 
Competition, he said, is the worst evil that 
credit grantors have to contend with today. 

Attendance prizes at the session were awarded 
to Ole P. Hoel, of Canton, and George Hilton, 
of Whitelake. 

Committee Appointments 


Following the program these committees were 
appointed: 

Nominating—George Kalegraft, Luverne, Minn. ; 
S. J. Thompson, Sioux Falls; William Dunkelman, 
Canistotat. 


Resolutions—H. L. Kingsbury, Sioux Falls; J. 
H. Chapin, Winfred; E. C. Barton, Vermilion; 
Robert Burns, Mitchell. 


Auditing—O. A. Reese, Sioux Falls; J._0. God- 
dard, Wessington Springs; F. 8. Vaughn, Yankton. 

The convention concluded Thursday evening 
with an elaborate banquet and entertainment 
provided by the Tri-State Association of Build- 
ing Material Salesmen. 


CaNaDA has become the world’s leading pro 
ducer of newsprint according to the report of 
the Canadian National Research Council for 
1925-26. The pulp and paper industry is now 
second only to agriculture in the value of its 
products and its development is proceeding 
an ever-increasing scale. 
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Philadelphia Exchange in Forty-first Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 7.—Each unit of 
the Lumbermen ’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
as represented at the forty-first annual of 
this organization held last Thursday, in the 
headquarters of the exchange. Retiring Presi- 
jent Edward F. Magee delivered his farewell 
message, shortly after the business meeting 

ed. Mr. Magee summarized the activities 
of the last twelve months and made numerous 
recommendations which were later considered 
by the members in council. , 

“A brisk election followed the address by Presi- 
dent Magee and for the first time in many years, 
there were more candidates for the directorate 
than there were places to fill. Four directors 
were chosen from a list of aspirants, two for 
three-year and two for two-year terms, to com- 
plete unexpired seats on the board. The vic- 
torious candidates were George W. Butz, jr., of 
Wilmington, Del., Charles C. Coles, of Camden, 
N. J., Charles C. Cross, and Ralph Souder, jr. 
of Philadelphia. Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Thomas R. Marshall. 

Vice president—James A. Finley. 

Treasurer—Charles P. Maule. 

Auditors—John I. Colbourn, William 
Bride, and B. Franklin Betts. 

Charles P. Maule was named as a trustee of 
the relief fund for three years, and Edwin B. 
Malone, for one year. 

The reports of the various committees indi- 
eated that the exchange is in a very prosperous 
condition and that thanks to the efficient work 
of Secretary J. H. Lank and his assistant, the 
association ’s activities are being carried out in 
a business-like way. The membership is in- 
creasing, the firms affiliated with the various 
units are prospering and the constructive legis- 
lation of the exchange has proved beneficial to 
the majority. 


C. Me- 


The exchange passed resolutions urging the 
passage of house bill No. 310, now under con- 
sideration in the Pennsylvania legislature, cov- 
ering automobile liability insurance and also 
approved house bill No. 186 providing for a 
uniform system of traffic signals for automobile 
operation. 

Senate bill No. 113 was debated and referred 
to the legislative committee. This measure, if 
passed by the Pennsylvania solons, will make it 
unlawful for building and loan associations to 

















T. R. MARSHALL, J. A. FINLEY, 


Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


Elected President Elected Vice President 


Urges Chemical Development 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New OrLEANS, La., March 9.—Vice President 
George H. Henderson, of Ewing, Tex., presided 
at the monthly meeting of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel today, and proved both an 
eficient and witty master of ceremonies. The 
meeting drew rather a light attendance but was 
featured by an interesting talk from James D. 
Lacey, of Chicago, who was introduced by V. H. 
Sonderegger, the club forester. 


Hardwood history in the South, said Mr. Lacey, 
is repeating its experience in the North. While the 
softwoods were plentiful, nobody paid much atten- 
tion to the hardwoods. In Michigan’s early days 
the lumbering concentrated on white pine, hard- 
wood and even hemlock being neglected. Now the 
hardwoods—birch, beech and maple—are making 
more money than the pine they cut forty years ago. 
In my boyhood home, Pennsylvania, the same 
process was recorded ; as the softwoods disappeared 
they began to snake out the hardwoods and now are 
cutting second growth hardwood. 

When I first came to Louisiana it was all cypress. 
There was some “Georgia pine,” but Louisiana long- 
leaf pine was scarcely known. Cypress in 1880 was 
worth almost as much as it is today. Pine sold 
mainly for export and very little hardwood was cut. 
Gum was not then considered, whereas today it is 
one of the most highly esteemed of American woods, 
judged by the amount used. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when they began to talk about finding a 
substitute for oak, gum was the only wood I could 
- aS a substitute, because it was so plentiful. But 
t was not So plentiful as we supposed, because it 
— only in scattered stands, mixed in with other 


an the northern softwoods supply diminished, the 
i cm came in. And as the southern pine sup- 
Chaya seg the demand for hardwood grows. 
pear is little hardwood left in the North, but a 
——e quantity in the South, where its pro- 
Sian * is larger than ever before. Hardwood con- 
Stent on will continue to increase, as it can be 

Pted to many uses now confined to softwoods. 


Mr, Lacey here touched upon the growing pop- 





ularity of sap gum and tupelo, that formerly 
were hard to sell. During a recent visit to a 
furniture factory he found these woods heavily 
stocked and was told that they are not only 
extensively used, but are preferred for tool work. 


““Tf your hardwood organizations would do a, 


little investigating along this line,’’ he added, 
‘“you might improve your sales methods.’’ He 
complimented the mills upon their improved 
methods of manufacture and efforts to minimize 
waste while advising them to go further in what 
he termed the ‘‘chemical development’’ of the 
hardwood industry. ‘‘Something has been done 
in the development of hardwood byproducts, but 
much more can and should be done by chemical 
research. By neglect of its byproducts, the pine 
industry lost not millions but billions. It is too 
late to save the lost byproduct money in pine, 
but the same opportunity exists in hardwood, 
and the hardwood people should profit by the 
experience of the piners.’’ 

Touching upon conservation and reforestation, 
Mr. Lacey expressed the opinion that the re- 
growth of hardwoods should be_ profitable. 
‘*Most of them, and notably tupelo and ash, 
grow rapidly,’’ he said. ‘‘The swamps can not 
all be drained. They must be used for some- 
thing. To let them grow timber again is the 
logical thing to do. Nature will do most of the 
work, and if the lumber interests make a strong 
enough effort to get the timber States to rebate 
taxation—collect their taxes on the matured 
ecrop—and pass laws for fire protection, refores- 
tation will show a good profit. The tax on grow- 
ing timber should be collected only when it 
matures. No other industry that I recall pays 
as heavy taxes as the lumber industry pays.’’ 


Rapid Regrowth of Hardwoods 


Mr. Sonderegger confirmed Mr. Lacey’s obser- 
vation regarding the rapid regrowth of hard- 
woods. Visiting recently a northern Louisiana 


tract that had been in farm cultivation during 


invest funds in any syndicated loan. The 
object is to compel them to confine their loans 
more strictly to smaller properties for home 
building purposes. 

The directors of the exchange elected Joseph 
Miles Sons, lumber and millwork, Manayunk, 
Pa., to full membership. 

The annual banquet of the exchange, held on 
the roof garden of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
on the evening of March 3, was attended by 
125 members and guests. The chief speakers 
were ‘‘Parson’’ P. A. Simpkin, Chaplain of 
Hoo-Hoo, and Dr. Milton Harold Nichols, pastor 
of the Arch Street M. E. Church. The address 
of welcome was made by Retiring President Ed- 
ward F’, Magee, and the new officers were called 
on for short speeches. Ben C. Currie, president 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
and Fred 8. Underhill, president of the Nation- 
al-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
both members of the local exchange, responded 
to the toastmaster’s invitation with well chosen 
words of inspiration and wit. Luther C. Ogden, 
president of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association, was also called on for a few words. 

Dr. Milton H. Niéhols, a close friend of the 
late James Whitcomb Riley, gave the assembled 
diners a rare treat in reciting his intimate reeol- 
lections of the Hoosier poet, which Dr. Nichols 
aptly titled ‘‘ America’s Great Poet Laureate.’’ 

President-elect Thomas R. Marshall urged the 
members to take an active part in the proceed- 
ings of their lumber organizations. He pledged 
his best efforts during the coming year, so that 
the exchange may keep pace with the growing 
lumber industry and help solve its ever growing 
problems. James A. Finley, the new vice presi- 
dent, likewise pledged his codperation in a short, 
but appropriate, talk. 


of Hardwoods 


the Civil War, with traces of the farm furrows 
still visible, he found pin oaks that measured 42 
inches in diameter and 48 feet to the first limb, 
and gums that had made corresponding growth. 
Many of the hardwood operations, he added, 
find it profitable to log over tracts that were 
logged fifteen or twenty years ago. He believes 
the development of new hardwood timber crops 
easier and more remunerative than pine, because 
the hardwoods will grow faster. 

Mr. Sonderegger reported log supplies prac- 
tically exhausted at many of the ‘‘bottom’’ 
mills, while the ‘‘hill’’ mills were nearing the 
end of their log stocks, with logging operations 
crippled by high water and muddy woods. He 
estimated there would be a log shortage of 80 
percent during the next thirty days. During the 
present logging difficulties, logs are costing some 
operations more than their manufacture will 
justify. He suggested that consumers were not 
ignorant of these conditions and were doing 
a good deal of ‘‘under cover’’ buying. Those 
mills will be sitting pretty, he predicted, that 
have ample dry stocks available on and after 
April 15. 

R. E. O’Rourke, of the Overseas Forwarding 
Co., reported export trade showing improved 
volume, and predicted that April would make 
a better showing than March in this respect. 

Roundtable reports on operating conditions 
varied considerably, but indicated that demand 
is gaining upon present and prospective supply. 
Two mill representatives reported their avail- 
able dry stocks fairly well covered with orders, 
while others reported stock assortments broken, 
with some items scarce and others in low supply. 

Secretary George Schaad, jr., presented an 
invitation from the West Side Club to hold a 
joint meeting in Shreveport during April, add- 
ing that if no objections developed the invita- 
tion would be accepted. At Mr. Schaad’s sug- 
gestion, the club continued its annual contribu- 
tion to the lumber standardization work. 
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Pacific Millworkers Plan for Greater Organization 


Association Votes to Increase Dues and Maps Campaign for 
Broadened Service to Its Members 


O_yMpPIA, WasH., March 5.—A larger and 
more closely equipped organization, able to cope 
with urgent problems, is the goal set before the 
Pacific Northwest Millwork Association at its 
meeting in this city yesterday afternoon and 
this forenoon. For that purpose the association 
voted to raise its dues; it empowered its board 
of directors to secure the services of an asso- 
ciation manager and field secretary; and it de- 
cided to fix a quota among its membership and 
such other mills as may come into the organi- 
zation for the purpose of adequately financing 
the new plan. The field secretary, who will be 
selected at an early meeting of the board of 
directors, will canvass the entire territory of the 
association in an effort to give effect to the 
plans for expansion and enlarged efficiency. In 
a word, the association has committed itself to 
a scheme of complete reorganization, with the 
intent of raising its standards to the level of 
the best millwork associations in the country. 

Oceupying the chair, and directing the con- 
structive efforts to enlarge activities, was Presi- 
dent Elmer E. Vogue, of Seattle. The attend- 
ance represented mills in Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia, in which region as a 
whole there are 126 plants in operation. The 
direct object of the reorganization will be to 
make membership in the association so at- 
tractive and valuable that all of the mills will 
find it to their advantage to become members 
—after which a comprehensive program of uni- 
form activities, including cost accounting, sales 
promotion and market extension, will be given 
effect in accordance with up-to-date ideas. The 
millwork association, in brief, has become con- 
scious of the progress made by similar associa- 
tions elsewhere, and is showing an eagerness 
and determination to elevate the industry in 
the Pacific Northwest to the same high altitude 
of profitable codperation. 

The meeting was the second of the associa- 
tion year, the first meeting having been held in 
Vancouver, B. C., last November. The next 
meeting will be held in Spokane, in June, at 
which time it is expected that the reorganized 
association, with manager and field secretary 
actively on the job, will be functioning through- 
out this entire region. 

President Vogue, just prior to adjournment, 
expressed the hope that the scope of the asso- 
ciation would be so broadened as to cover local 
organizations, observing: ‘‘It has been my 
dream that some time we shall have a centralized 
body—an institute, if you choose to eall it so— 
that will be in the relation of parent to the 
locals, and that all together we shall be able 
to put over a constructive program for greater 
codperation, placing the industry on a higher 
level, and resulting in more adequate returns.’’ 

The entertainment features were all that could 
be desired and culminated in a banquet and 
dance last evening at the fine new club house 
of the Olympia Golf and Country Club, calling 
forth today a resolution by the association ex- 
pressing keen appreciation of the efforts put 
forth by Maurice Springer, of the Springer 
Mill Co., Olympia, and his able associates. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Speaking on behalf of Mayor Johnson, Mr. 
Springer briefly and courteously welcomed the 
members of the association to the city. Presi- 
dent Vogue, in his address, remarked the signs 
of new life becoming manifest in the associa- 
tion, and declared his conviction that the mem- 
bers were in earnest in their efforts to make the 
organization ‘‘really worth while.’’ L. Van 
Snyders, who during the interim has taken 
over the duties of secretary, made his report, 
showing a balance of more than $1,000 in the 
treasury. Martin Flyzik, of the Washington 
State Department of Labor and Industries, dis- 
cussed problems of ‘‘Safety,’’ remarking the 


uncertainty of the ‘‘human factor’’ in acci- 
dents, declaring that 80 percent of the acci- 
dents in millwork operations were preventable, 
and asking that managers induce their superin- 
tendents to secure the codperation of employees 
in keeping down the number of preventable 
accidents. 

Mr. Van Snyders read a communication from 
H. T. Didesch, of Los Angeles, managing di- 
rector of the Millwork Institute of California, 
relative to data for the compilation of the ‘‘ mill- 
work dollar.’’ Mr. Didesch said in part: 

As you know, it has always been my ambition 
to compile a national millwork dollar, and it seems 
to me that now is the time to start. My sugges- 
tion is this: Why could you not send out a ques- 
tionnaire exactly the same as ours, but on your 
own stationery, and from your members compile 
a Pacific Northwest millwork dollar for your 
members? Then if you will send me your compo- 
site totals, and if I can get the same information 
from the New York bureau, Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, the Florida 
association, and the Wholesale Sash & Door As- 
sociation, I could compile a representative national 
dollar and other vital statistics. 


It was pointed out that the information de- 
sired by Mr. Didesch was not immediately avail- 
able. The association endorsed the idea, and 
will take steps to secure the data desired. 

The association endorsed the advertising plan 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has offered to match dollar-for- 
dollar any fund for millwork exploitation raised 
by the Pacific Northwest association. The 
matter is entrusted to a committee composed 
of President Vogue, Secretary Van Snyders and 
a third member to be named by the president. 

The question of enlarged activities and the 
selection of a man skilled in every phase of 
millwork as field secretary was brought up for 
general discussion. It resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee, with instructions to re- 
port Saturday morning, as follows: William J. 
Liljequist, Salem, Ore.; C. D. Hudson, Spokane, 
Wash.; Oliver Phillips, Vancouver, B. C.; C. E. 
Hite, Aberdeen, Wash.; K. F. Engdahl, Spokane. 

J. B. Fitzgerald, publicity director of the 
West Coast Lumber Bureau, Seattle, addressed 
the meeting, and outlined at considerable length 
the advertising and exploitation program now 
in effect through that organization, illustrating 
his observations with specimen sheets of adver- 
tising pages used nationally, and a vast num- 
ber of newspaper clippings indicating the ex- 
tent to which the West Coast program has 
taken hold. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


George Yantis, attorney-at-law, Olympia, gave 
an interesting and complete discussion of ‘‘ Lien 
Laws,’’ reminding his auditors, however, that 
his address was based entirely on the lien laws 
of Washington. At the close of his address, 
Mr. Yaritis answered many questions covering 
as many curious circumstances in which the lien 
law might or might not be applied. 


Discussions on Pertinent Topics 


A diseussion on ‘‘Retail Yard and Sawmill 
Competition’’ was led by Mr. Phillips, who con- 
tended that the millworkers always held the 
remedy within their own hands. His views were 
amplified by George B. Russell, of Vancouver, 
B. C., who said the millworkers ought not to 
permit themselves to be plundered and ought 
to present a united front. C. M. Harmon, of 
Olympia, stated that retail yards have a prac- 
tice of selling side lines at cost in order to 
sell a lumber bill; and if the millmen would 
insist on a straight transaction they would do 
a great deal toward correcting an evil. Mr. 
Vogue stated that Seattle retailers were holding 
pretty well to the schedules, but that they ‘‘ gave 
the millwork away.’’ W. H. Cederson, of Port- 


land, condemned the practice of certain dealers 
who buy No. 3 stock and sell it as No. 2, yy 
Hudson declared one way to combat the sitns. 
tion was to standardize on some items, yy; 
Liljequist said he had found it a hard prow. 
sition to give discounts, and that the compet. 
tion of the line yard in the small town was th 
most serious thing the millman had to meet, 

Opening up a discussion on ‘‘ Costs,” J, q 
Lausmann, of Portland, said unreservedly that 
if costs were determined and observed properly 
all other problems would naturally work them. 
selves out. 

The retail man knows his costs, he said. | 
think an organization of this kind should center 
‘its attention on costs. The successful millwork 
organizations translate their problems on this 
subject, with 90 percent centering on that subject 
and others coming in automatically. If the mils 
saw a real constructive program, they would com 
into this organization, where under those condi. 
tions they would be sure of getting some results, 
We are in the dark. We don’t know why the 
other fellow is able to do certain things. We ar 
making many articles we have no business to make, 
It seems to me it is time for us to do something 
in a heavy-weight way. 


Recommends Enlarged Organization 


The committee on organization, through Mr, 
Liljequist, chairman, reported as follows: 


We have made a careful investigation, and fee 
that the future success of our organization de 
pends on our securing a larger number of the mills 
in this organization. 

We further feel that it will be necessary for us 
to make a personal visit to the different local 
organizations and non-members in this jurisdiction. 

In order that this may be accomplished, it is 
necessary that we have sufficient funds to meet our 
obligations. 

Therefore, we would recommend that all pres 
ent members of this association have their dues 
increased 20 cents a man for each month for a 
period of three months, and that the money be 
used for organization work. 

We further recommend that the board of direc- 
tors be.empowered and ordered to secure the serv- 
ices of a capable man for this work, and that this 
should be done at the earliest possible time con- 
sistent with good business. 


A motion to adopt the resolution was carried 
unanimously. There were remarks in approval 
by Mr. Hite, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Hudson (who 
offered to donate $100 to the fund), and Presi- 
dent Vogue. Mr. Engdahl quoted from a speech 
by Arthur A. Hood, Supreme Snark of Hoo-Hoo, 
in Spokane, to show, as Mr. Engdah! stated the 
ease, that ‘‘the situation is now in reverse, with 
Hoo-Hoo in good standing and the manufac 
turers a joke.’’ He declared the millwork ass0- 
ciation could depend on Spokane 100 percent. 
Clark Thompson, of Tacoma, and Arthur 4. 
Aves, of Yakima, spoke briefly. ' 

On motion of Mr. Phillips, the association 
adopted a resolution in appreciation of the hos 
pitality of Olympia, which through Mr. Springer, 
almost single-handed, had appeared in most 
wonderful results. : 

On motion of Mr. Liljequist, a resolution was 
adopted expressing appreciation of the trade 
press. 

President Vogue stated that a meeting of the 
directors would be held at an early date m 
Seattle to carry out the instructions of the 
committee on organization, and secure a com 
petent field man for an immediate canvass of the 
entire territory of the Northwest association 
The directors are: C. E. Coudwin (Portland); 
Mr. Liljequist, Mr. Hite, Stewart Fr 


(Tacoma), Mr. Engdahl, F. E. Acteson (Se 
attle), and W. J. Winkel (Vancouver, B. C.). 
Millmen taking part in the meeting were: 
Elmer E. Vogue, Pacific Door & Manufacturing 
Co., Seattle; William J. Liljequist, Hanse® . 
Liljequist, Salem, Ore.; L. Van Snyders, — 
Valley Sash & Door Co., Seattle; John Car 
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oodworking Co., Spokane; C. D. Hud- 
spokane ze Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
we, ne; Karl F. Bracher, Roseburg Lumber & 
ufacturing Co., Roseburg, Ore.; Arthur A. 
Arthur A. Aves (Ine.), Yakima, Wash.; 
Aves, A. Schulenburg, Acme Sash & Door Co., 
Goenle: Charles A. Gustofson, Millwork Supply 
seeporation, Seattle; H. Warnick, Puget Sound 
yanufacturing Co., Tacoma; E. E. Hager, Pal- 
r Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Chehalis ; 
o Harmon, Springer Mill Co., Olympia; 
i wW. Hansen, Aberdeen, Wash.; George Nord- 


quist, Nordquist & Nelson (Inc.), Seattle; Oliver 
Phillips, manager millwork section Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Vancouver, B. C.; George 
B. Russell, Arbutus Sash & Door Co., Vancouver, 
B. C.; Alex Robertson, Robertson & Hackett, Van- 
couver, B. C.; Paul C. Hansen, Hansen & Lilje- 
quist, Salem, Ore.; O. K. Palmer, Palmer Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Chehalis, Wash.: K. C. 
Hopey, Ehrlich-Harrison Co., Seattle; Carl J. Nep- 
pach, Nicolai-Neppach Co., Portland; F. E. White, 
Aberdeen Cabinet Works, Aberdeen, Wash.; Oscar 
Engstrom, Nordquist & Nelson (Inc.), Seattle; 


Morris Williams, Troy Lumber Co., Clarkston, 
Wash.; Ralph Uphus, Millwork Listing Bureau, 
Seattle; W. B. Ward, Ward-Lewis Lumber Co., 
Portland; R. K. Ballermann, Walla Walla Lumber 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; K. F. Engdahl, Spokane 
Sash & Door Co., Spokane, Wash.; C. O. Cooper, 
Hoquiam Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash. ; 
Clark Thompson, Modern Millwork & Lumber Co., 
Tacoma; Maurice Springer, Springer Mill Co., 
Olympia; C. E. Hite, Aberdeen Cabinet Works, 
Aberdeen, Wash.; W. H. Cederson, Empire Planing 
Mills, Portland. 


Roofer Manufacturers Discuss Outlook 


CopumBus, GA., March 8.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
(lub, held here today at the Ralston Hotel, Hugh 
K. Thurston, of King & Thurston, Thomaston, 
Ga., was elected president to succeed W. W. 
Hicks, of Eufaula, Ala., resigned. A vice presi- 
dent to succeed to the position vacated by Mr. 
Thurston will be elected at a later date. 

With a fair attendance—thirty-nine members 
and guests—the discussions during the business 
session centered mainly around the unsatisfac- 
tory market prices prevailing for roofers, vari- 
ous manufacturers pointing out that mills all 
about them were shutting down in preference to 
slling at below cost of production. 

A feature of the meeting was the address by 
John M. Gibbs, secretary of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, Norfolk, Va., who spoke on 
the ‘‘Future of the Lumber Industry.’’ Mr. 
Gibbs spoke of the general outlook and prospects 
of the lumber industry in the eastern and south- 
ern sections of the country. He pointed out the 
present low stocks at the mills and showed that 


with the approach of spring an increase in pro- 
duction was in sight. He further pointed out 
the fact that local lumber industries are 
meeting with strong competition from the fir 
products of the West Coast. Building, he 
thought, would hardly exceed that of last year, 
but the low price residence construction in 
which considerable North Carolina pine goes was 
expected to hold on. 


Little or no other business came before the 
club except that the applications for member- 
ship of the Fortson Lumber Co., Fortson, Ga., 
and the Clancy Lumber Co., Albany, Ga., were 
approved. It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing on April 26 at the Dempsey Hotel, Macon. 


Members and guests in attendance at the 
meeting were: 


Hugh Thurston, King & Thurston, Thomaston, 
Ga.; C. R. Mason, Mason Lumber Co., Madison, 
Ga.; C. C. Osborne, Osborne Lumber Co., Parks- 
ville, S. C.; W. H. Church, Church Lumber Co., 
Dennis, Ga.; W. E. King, Enterprise Lumber Co., 
Lumpkin, Ga.; Quincy Mills, Loachapoka, Ala. ; 
Cc. B. King, King Lumber Co., Cuthbert, Ga.; R. L. 


Franklin, Fortson Lumber Co., Fortson, Ga.; T. L. 
Wilson, Haynes-Bass Lumber Co., Notasulga, Ala. ; 
John M. Gibbs, secretary, North Carolina Pine As 
sociation; W. . Hicks, Eufaula, Ala.; Dixon 
Smith, Smith-Thomas Lumber Co., Columbus, Ga. ; 
A. S. Grinalds, Hallowell & Souder; M. P. Wall, 
McGregor Lumber Co., Richland, Ga.; G. D. Bland, 
Weston Lumber Co., Weston, Ga.; Mrs. T. S. Davis, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Mrs. H. Dixon Smith, Colum- 
bus, Ga.: A. C. Alexander, Alexander Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Waverly Hall, Ga.; G. L. Sinclair, Alex- 
ander Sinclair Lumber Co., Box Springs, Ga.; F. 
C. Mills, Mills Lumber Co., Loachapoka, Ala. ; 
Mrs. F. C. Mills; W. L. Long, Piedmont Lumber 
Co., Auburn, Ala.; D. G. Bland, Alexander & 
Bland, Lumpkin, Ga.; J. R. Moore, jr., Moore Lum- 
ber Co., DeSoto, Ga.; J. A. Cook, Opelika, Ala. ; 
A. W. Daugherty, Daugherty-Cather Lumber Co., 
Allentown, Ga.; Ernest W. Smith, Jeffreys-McEl- 
rath Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga.; T. EB. Griffin, 
Colonial Lumber Co., Columbus, Ga.; John M. 
Brown and William Divers, Norfolk & Western 
Railway, Atlanta, Ga.; D. I. King, King Lumber 
Co., Macon, Ga.; Mrs. W. W. Hicks, Eufaula, Ala. ; 
A. B. King, King Lumber Co., Unadilla, Ga.; T. 
J. Hardin and H. H. Hardin, Hardin Lumber Co., 
Forsyth, Ga.; Mrs. T. J. Hardin, Forsyth, .Ga.; 
G. B. Saunders, Alexander Bros. Lumber Co., 
Cataula, Ga.; B. T. Slade, Whittle-Slade Lumber 
Co.,. Eufaula, Ala.; M. H. Greene, A. C. Alexander 
Lumber Co., Ellaville, Ga. 


Washington Fire Association Annual 


SEATTLE, WaSH., March 5.—A salient fact 
brought out at the nineteenth annual meeting 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association, 
held at headquarters in this city March 1, was 
that the fire season of 1926 proved to be the 
most expensive in the history of the organiza- 
tion. But, as shown in the report of field op- 
erations, losses to standing timber, as well as 
to reproduction areas, logging equipment and 
other property were held to a comparatively 
nominal figure—even below the yearly average— 
a0 that from the results obtained there were 
compensations for these expenditures. 

The principal business placed before the an- 
nual meeting was the election of officers and 
the receiving of reports. The officers were all 
reélected. 

George 8S. Long, of Tacoma, president, set 
forth in his annual report that the most out- 
standing feature is the constantly increasing 
cost of fire patrol and fire protection. The 
total outlay for 1926 aggregated $262,737, 
which was by far the largest of any year. Mr. 
Long says: 

The record for the year shows comparatively a 
very slight loss of timber, and a comparatively 
‘light loss to logging operators and others of 
equipment and logs, and it may be fair to assume 
that if it had not been for this extraordinary effort 
and expense, that the loss would have been a very 
great deal larger than it was. 

It should be recognized that the fire hazard in 
Western Washington is constantly increasing by 
reason of the increasing areas of logged-off land, 
with the hazard that goes with the burning of 
the debris and a constantly increasing acreage of 
denuded land which has to be watched and pa- 
trolled for fire prevention, even more than is 
required for the patrol and prevention of fire in 
the green standing timber. A double purpose is 
served by this attention given to the logged-off 
areas, one being that suppressing fires on logged- 
: areas prevents spreading to the timber, and 
“os other marked advantage is in keeping the 
5 hn land from frequent burning, you create 
don tion that will admit of practical reforesta- 


ma every piece of logged-off land in western 
Se Sa pe 4 young growth of timber will soon 
first op, and if fire can be kept out of it, the 

important stage of practical reforestation 


i8 accomplished. 


In the past, these logged-off areas, after the 
original burning, have been neglected and not 
watched nor patrolled, with the result that fire 
runs through these areas time and time again, 
killing the young growth and deferring the time 
when actual natural reforestation would make real 
progress. 

Every tract of logged-off land carries with it a 
vast amount of debris, after the original logging, 
and this has to be burned so as to get rid of the 
great hazard that it constitutes to standing tim- 
ber. Not infrequently these logged-off areas have 


to be burned once or twice to remove the most’ 


inflammable material, but after this first and 
second burning, then fires should be kept out of 
all these logged-off areas, and if done, a new 
forest will soon appear. 

The owners of logged-off land have listed such 
areas for protection very freely, so that the asso- 
ciation has 600,000 or 700,000 acres of such land 
to watch and patrol, and it really requires more 
attention than the green sfanding timber; requires 
more expense to carefully watch than does the 
green standing timber, and this is what the asso- 
ciation is now doing. 

If we are successful in these efforts, these large 
areas of logged-off land not suitable for agricul- 
ture or grazing, will in a short time be covered 
by a young growth of timber which ultimately 
will make another forest, adding to the wealth and 
prosperity of the State, and insuring a future 
supply of timber growth for lumbering and all 
kindred uses of forest growth. 

There is a constantly increasing interest mani- 
fest in this effort to grow a new forest, and yet 
the public is not fully alive to the importance of 
the question and not until the public at large 
realizes fully what reforestation means, will we 
be able to solve these problems which will have 
to be solved, before reforestation becomes an eco- 
nomic possibility for the private owner. 

Our association and its members are trying to 
keep tke logged-off areas in shape so that a new 
forest will grow, but it is a well known fact that 
the owners of logged-off areas cannot pay taxes 
as now levied on such lands for a period of fifty 
years or more, before they can realize on the in- 
vestment. Our tax laws should be so amended 
as to make the burden light on logged-off areas 
set aside for reforestation, until the new crop 
has reached a stage when it can be utilized, and 
when finally utilized provide that state and coun- 
ties should be reimbursed liberally by a yield tax 
on the sale of the timber when it is ready for the 
market. 

The effort put forth by this association to sup- 








press forest fires has met with hearty codperation, 
on the part of the State forestry department, and 
of the United States Forest Service, all three 
agencies working together harmoniously and 
effectively. 


Expenditures for Fire Fighting 


O. Bystrom, secretary, made the following 
statements in his annual report: 


Of the total amount of $262,737.08 expended, 
fire fighting or fire suppression accounts for $120,- 
971.93, or 46 percent. More than one-half of 
this amount, or $63,635.00, was expended on a 
fire near Eatonville in Pierce County. Three large 
fires in Skagit County required an expenditure of 
$13,884.00, and hazardous fires in scattered locali- 
ties caused heavy expense for extra labor before 
they were brought under control. 

Assessments levied by the trustees aggregated 5 
cents an acre. Members generally were prompt in 
responding to calls for assessments, the balance 
remaining unpaid bring comparatively small. 

For 1926 there were listed with the association 
by 290 members—corporations and individuals— 
3,064,711 acres of forest lands of which about 
one-fourth were reproduction or logged-off lands, 
the remainder being merchantable timber. It is 
gratifying to be able to state that the reforesta- 
tion movement as exemplified by protection of 
young growth timber from fire is steadily winning 
support from members, the acreage of this class 
of lands having increased from year to yean 


The meeting developed the point that the 
association will be prepared better than ever 
before to cope with the fire hazard during the 
season of 1927. 


Officers Reélected 


Officers reélected are: 

President—-George S. Long, Tacoma. 

Vice president—E. G. Ames, Seattle. 

Treasurer—C. A. Lyford, Seattle. 

Secretary—O. Bystrom, Seattle. 

Trustees—George S. Long, general manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; E. G. Ames, manager, 
Puget Mill Co.; Thomas Bordeaux, president, Mum- 
by Lumber & Shingle Co.; T. Jerome, secretary- 
treasurer, Merrill & Ring Lumber Co.; C. A. 
Lyford, manager, James D. Lacey & Co.; C. B. 
Sanderson, general manager, Milwaukee Land Co. ; 
J. Frank King, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; J. L. Bridge, 
manager, Sound Timber Co.; R. W. Condon, man- 
ager, Charles R. McCormick Lumber Ce. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


March 16-17—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Idan-Ha Hotel, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. Annual. 


March 18—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. Spring meeting. 


March 19—Building Material Men’s Association of 
Westchester County, Hotel Astor, New York City. 
Annual, 


March 21—Louisiana, East Texas, Alabama-Wes¢ Florida 
Mississippi and “Tri-State Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tions, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Joint 
meeting. 


March 21—Long Leaf Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


March 22-23—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 22-23—Southern Forestry Congress, Jacksonville, 
‘la. Annual. 


March 24—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 


April 1—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual. 


April 12—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Monthly meeting. 


April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. Annual. 


April 13-15—National Association of Wooden Box Man- 
ufacturers, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


April 14-15—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 20-21—National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. An- 
nual. 


April 21-22—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
Salina, Kan. Annual. 


April 21-22—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 


April 26—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Dempsey Hotel, 
Macon, Ga. Monthly meeting. 


April 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


May 9-11—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 12—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Macon, Ga. Semiannual. 


Long Leaf Manufacturers to Meet 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Mareh 8.—Official an- 
nouncement was made here today that a general 
meeting of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association directors and subscribers 
will be held here on the afternoon of March 21. 


Appalachian Club Postpones Meet 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 8.—The monthly 
meeting of the Appalachian Hardwood Club, 
scheduled to be held at the Hotel Sinton here 
today was postponed. The next meeting will be 
held at the Sinton on April 12 when it is ex- 
pected considerable progress will be reported in 
the campaign now being formulated by the club 
to stimulate the markets for Appalachian hard- 
woods. 


National Manufacturers’ Annual 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—Announcement 
was made here today that the twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held Thursday 
and Friday, April 28 and 29, at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

The first day will be devoted entirely to com- 
mittee work. The nominating, trade extension, 
publicity and waste prevention committees will 
probably meet in the morning and the economics, 
tax and standardization committees in the after- 
noon. The annual dinner is scheduled for Thurs- 
day evening. A dinner will be given in honor 
of the representatives of the trade press on 
Friday evening. The second day, Friday, April 
29, will be devoted to stockholders’ and direc- 
tors’ meetings. 

Due to the mass of work before the trade 
extension committee, preliminary meetings may 
be held a day or two before the general meet- 
ing dates above mentioned, likewise in the case 
of the waste prevention committee, which has 
to consider a large number of entries in the 
waste prevention contest. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange com- 
mittee will likely meet on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, April 27. 

The National association’s annual meeting 
this year stands out as one of the most impor- 


tant in the history of the organization, not only 
because it marks a quarter century of service 
to the industry, but also is the beginning of a 
broader service through the impending National 
lumber trade extension campaign. 

The observance of American Forest Week, 
fixed by presidential proclamation for the week 
of April 24-30 inclusive, will have an important 
place in the association’s program. 


Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Annual 


CHAPMAN, Kan., March 7.—Announcement is 
made by Austin P. Sanborn, this city, president 
of the Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
that the organization will hold its annual meet- 
ing on April 21 and 22 in Salina. 


Georgians Plan Semiannual 


Macon, Ga., March 8.—Eight officers and di- 
rectors of the Georgia Retail Lumber & Mill 
Work Association met here on Saturday and 
adopted tentative plans for the semiannual 
meeting of that organization, to be held here 
on May 12. It is expected that there will be 
forty to fifty members in attendance. The 
enthusiasm shown by the officers and directors 
at this conference indicates that they will have 
a bang-up program to be presented. It will be 
in charge of M. E. Dyess, of Augusta, president, 
and H. J. West, chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Attending the conference on Saturday were 
M. E. Dyess, of Augusta, president; T. M. 
Willingham, of Macon, first vice president; W. 
B. Willingham, jr., Atlanta, secretary and 
treasurer; H. J. West, Atlanta, chairman of the 
board; C. H. Dudley, Atlanta; Kenneth B. 
Hodges, Albany; C. F. Adams, Covington, and 
J. W. McCook, Macon. 


New Hampshire Spring Meeting 

MANCHESTER, N. H., March 8.—The spring 
meeting of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association is to be held Friday, March 18, at 
the Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, states an an- 
nouncement being sent out by the secretary- 
treasurer, M. D. Philbrick, of Manchester. The 
circular letter signed by Owen Johnson, of the 
Johnson Lumber Company (Inc.), Manchester, 
as president, urges all members to ‘‘ bring in a 
new member. 

Blanks for stock reports have been distributed 
and consolidated reports showing details of all 
stock on hand March 1 will be issued at the 
spring meeting, which is to convene for a busi- 
ness session at 10:30 a. m. After a luncheon 
several speakers are to discuss questions of 
both general and local interest which are now 
pending before the State legislature. 


North Carolina Pine Program 


NorFo_k, Va., March 7.—A feature of the 
annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation, to be held here March 24 at the 
Monticello Hotel, is an address by A. B. Reck- 
nagel, professor of forest management and utili- 
zation at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., whose 
subject will be ‘‘ Logging and Lumbering Eco- 
nomies.’’ L. V. Teesdale, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., will talk on 
‘* Better Kiln Drying of Lumber’’ and will il- 
lustrate his talk with blackboard demonstra- 
tions. P. R. Camp is scheduled to discuss ‘‘ Log- 
ging—All Phases,’’ and F. G. Davies will dis- 
euss ‘‘ Planing Mill Operations—Count in and 
Out of Planing Mill and Waste Prevention.’’ 
‘*The Marketing of North Carolina Pine’’ will 
be the subject of an address by Charles Hill, 
general sales manager of the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, New York City. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
will tell of the ‘‘ Progress of Trade Extension.’’ 
After each speaker has delivered his address, 
ample time will be given for an open forum on 


each subject, and members are :equested ; 
make notes on each talk as the speak«r progress, 
so that they may be able to ask questions aft, 
he finishes his talk. . 

The annual meeting of the directors of y, 
association will be held on the evening of May.) 
23 at the Monticello Hotel. . 

The annual banquet of the associ:tion wil] pp 
held on the evening of March 24, aud Judge P 
S. Spruill will officiate as toastniaster, 7), 
chief speaker will be Judge Francis Winston, ; 
North Carolina; and Douglas Malloch, Lumber. 
man Poet of the AMERICAN LUME:kMay, (jj. 
eago, will deliver one of his usual witty and fyp. 
making addresses. 


Joint Mill Managers’ Convention 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Mareh 7.—Announcemey 
has been made that plans have been completed 
for the joint session of five southern sawnmil 
managers’ associations at the Roosevelt Hote, 
New Orleans, Monday, March 21, the day preeed. 
ing the opening of the twelfth annual convention 
of the Southern Pine Association. The five jj 
managers’ associations include the Louisiana, 
the East Texas, the Alabama-West Florida, the 
Mississippi and the Tri-State, which latter en- 
braces sawmill representatives from north 
Louisiana, northeast.Texas and southern Ar. 
kansas. 

A definite program is being arranged on whieh 
a number of prominent speakers, in addition to 
the officers of the five mill managers’ assoeia- 
tions, will address the gathering. Moreover, it 
is expected that the Southern Pine Association 
will be represented on the program by Leo 
Kraemer, construction engineer and L., R. Put 
man, merchandising counsel, who will outline 
and diseuss those activities of the associatio 
which directly affect and are of particular in- 
terest to the mill managers. 


Colorado Retailers’ Group Meetings 


DENVER, CoLo., March 7.—-A number of very 
successful group meetings of retail lumbermen 
have been held in northern Colorado of late. 
The first was held at Fort Collins, Colo., in the 
form of a dinner at the Hotel Armstrong. Sev- 
enteen retailers were present. The next was hell 
at the Imperial Hotel in Longmont, Colo., where 
twenty were present, and the last meeting was 
at Greeley where thirty-five were present around 
the dinner table. The meetings were get-t- 
gether affairs and were for the purpose of get- 
ting the dealers of the districts better ac 
quainted with one another. After the dinne 
interesting round-table discussions took place 
upon subjects of local interest. 

C. A. Black, Cheyenne, Wyo., president 0 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. J. Vincent, Denver, secretary 0 
the organization, attended the three group meet: 
ings. At each meeting it was voted to hold 
a similar gathering around the middle or latter 
part of this month. 


Naugatuck Valley Dealers Elect 


WATERBURY, CONN., Mareh 8.—Patrick 3. 
Gribbon, of the City Lumber Co., Waterbury, 
has been reélected president, and J. F. Smith, ot 
J. E. Smith (Inc.), Waterbury, has bee 
reélected secretary of the Naugatuck Valley 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, a district group # 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Conneetiett 
affiliated with the Northeastern Retail Lumber 
men’s Association. Codperative advertising 
lumber dealers, building contractors, real estate 
men and others who would benefit through di- 
verting a larger proportion of the income ° 
this district into home building, has De® 
strongly advocated in recent weeks by members 
of the association and will probably be under 
taken in a modest way this spring. 

This matter was thoroughly discussed at the 
recent meeting and the following committee 4 
appointed to investigate advertising rates, 2% 
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able mediums and other questions involved in 
the project : H. E. Thompson, Watertown Lum- 
her Co., Watertown; A. E. Gifford, the A. E. 
Gifford Co., Oakville, and C. M. Brooks, Matta- 
tuek Lumber Co., Waterbury. 

Frank Warr, of the Seymour Commercial Co., 
Seymour, head of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Connecti- 
eut, has suggested that a local Hoo-Hoo club be 
organized in Waterbury for the lumbermen of 
the Naugatuck Valley, and that the new elub 
take over the present activities of the Naugatuck 
Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association, holding 
monthly meetings. Mr. Warr spoke at the re- 
eent meeting of the association and urged many 
advantages which he said would be secured 
through this action. 


Southern Pine Program 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New OrLEANS, LA., March 9.—Trade exten- 
sion and a general discussion of the outstand- 
ing problems confronting the industry will oc- 
cupy a prominent place on the program of the 
twelfth annual convention of the Southern Pine 
Association at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
March 22 and 23. The Tuesday morning session 
will open with an invocation by Dr. George 8. 
Sexton, president, Centenary College, Shreve- 
port, La. President A. J. Peavy will make his 
annual address and will be followed by Secre- 
tary-manager H. C. Berckes, who will present 
his report on the important achievements of the 
asso¢iation during the last year. Nathan Adams, 
president, American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex., will address the gathering on the 
economic conditions in the South. John H. Kir- 
by, chairman, Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards, will complete the morning session 
with a talk on what standardization means to 
the lumber industry. 

Fhe Tuesday afternoon session will open with 
a report of the committee on production and 
refinement, J. M. Bissell, chairman. Progress 
and trade extension will be the subject of an 
address by E. J. Hurst, chairman trade exten- 
sion and market research committee. There will 
follow a general discussion of important prob- 
lems of the southern pine industry by attend- 
ing representatives of subscriber mills and offi- 
cials of the association. Frank G. Wisner, presi- 
dent, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will be followed on the program by H. B. 
Hewes, chairman, national trade extension com- 
mittee, who will select as his subject the need 
for national trade extension. 

‘Building Statisties’’ will be the opening ad- 
dress of the Wednesday morning session, by 
Truman S. Morgan, president, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, New York City. Frank J. Herlihy, 
president, Mid-Continent Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, will discuss the uses of southern pine, 
while R. B. White, chairman, advertising com- 
mittee, will make an interesting address on the 
value of advertising. Up-to-date methods of 
merchandising southern pine will be the subject 
of a talk by L. R. Putman, merchandising coun- 
sel of the association. Dr. Gus W. Dyer, of Van- 
derbilt University, will speak at the conclusion 
of the morning session, on industrial democracy. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to the 
election of directors and the reports of the reso- 
lution committee, J. F. Carter, field representa- 
tive, and Leo Kraemer, field engineer. 


To Affiliate With National . 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 5.—More than 
twenty Inland Empire wood box manufacturers 
will affiliate with the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers as a result of a two- 

y meeting held here recently. The National as- 
sociation, according to Secretary Paul J. Grady, 

cago, is using every effort to protect the 
“ye box manufacturer from a glutted mar- 
re due to competition of paper and fibre ma- 
~ pany _‘*The wood box manufacturer has to 
v@ on his toes all the time if he wants to stay 
™ the business,’ said Mr. Grady. . 
0 Ra membership committee was appointed con- 
sting of L. G. Carr, Western Pine Manufactur- 
img Co., chairman; Tracey Fairchild, Brooks- 
on Lumber Co., Bend Ore.; R. A. Holmes, 





Holmes & Gardner, Wenatchee; D. J. Wilson, D. 
J. Wilson & Co., Spokane, and Oscar Brewer, 
Brewer Pine Box Co., Spokane. 


Long Island Dealers to Meet 


New York, March 8.—The Long Island Deal- 
ers’ Association will hold a general association 
meeting on Wednesday, March 23, at the Garden 
City Hotel. There will be a dimer at 6:30 p. m. 
George Bahr, the secretary, said today that the 
meeting would be one of the most important of 
the year. There will be an extensive debate on 
eredits. Mr. Bahr announces that a plan has 
been devised to establish an efficient credit bu- 
reau and that it will be presented in its entirety. 
He admits that a movement is afoot to strike at 
the fly-by-night dealer. A questionnaire has 
been sent to all lumber dealers on Long Island 
as to what subjects they want to discuss. 


Westchester County Salesmen Organize 


AtLantic City, N. J., March 7.—F. Herbert 
Brown, secretary Building Material Men’s As- 
sociation of Westchester County, who has been 
here the last two days attending the convention 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
today announced the organization of a sales- 
man’s association in his home county. 

A preliminary meeting was held earlier in 
the week at the White Plaims Inn, White Plains, 
N. Y., and an organization meeting will be held 








Convention Reports 
Good Reading 


Those convention reports of 
yours are certainly good read- 
ing, and I feel that the entire 
industry gets some good out of 
the account of each conven- 
tion, as it gives all of us the 
slant of the other fellow with- 
out our being required to go 
to each convention to get it.— 
E. E. Hayes, Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Longview, Wash. 




















at the same place on March 28. The call for 
the first meeting was issued by W. H. Towey, 
of Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

A committee of nine salesmen was appointed 
to perfect plans for organization and the lum- 
ber salesmen named on this committee were: 
Harry Babcock, Babeock-Angell Lumber Co.; 
Leslie Walker, A. Sherman Lumber Co., and E. 
M. Scheffler, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Brown has already been appointed secre- 
tary, thereby indicating that the salesmen rep- 
resenting all branches of building materials will 
be closely allied with the retailers. The West- 
chester salesmen will operate in harmony with 
similar organizations in New Jersey and on 
Long Island. 


Adopt Resolutions of Sorrow 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 7.—A special commit- 
tee of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion recently appointed for that purpose, pre- 
pared resolutions of sorrow on the recent death 
of Hugh MeLean, of the Hugh MeLean Lumber 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The resolutions as prepared 
by the special committee and adopted by the 
association are as follows: 

In the death of Hugh McLean, the hardwood 
industry has suffered an irreparable loss. He gave 
generously of his time, talent and effort to the 
general welfare of the industry. He has been a 
potent influence in building a system of orderly 
self-government within the industry. His life will 
stand as a towering example to generations of 





hardwood lumbermen who will follow him in the 
industry. His high integrity his straightforward 
business methods, his. outstanding ability, his 
genial and friendly personality; and his combina- 
tion of many other fine traits, constitute a char- 
acter which will always endure as a monument 
to his memory. 

Be it Resolved, By the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association that a message of deep sympathy 
be sent to his family and business associates and 
that a copy of these resolutions be inscribed upon 
the permanent records of this association, which 
has lost a truly loyal member and friend. 

JOHN W. McCLure, Chairman. 
JOHN L. ALCOCK. 
W. J. ECKMAN. 


Discuss Navy’s New Requirements 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 7.—The new plan 
of the Navy to rely upon inspection certificates 
of associations might prove a drawback in some 
instances though it will make competition more 
honest. This was one of the points brought 
out at the meeting of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association held Monday 
at the City Club, when the recent changes in the 
United States Navy’s methods of requesting 
bids for lumber came up for discussion. 

Ben C. Currie and Charles F. Kreamer com- 
mented on the vagueness and sometimes the un- 
fairness of specifications so far as competing 
woods go. Mr. Kreamer expressed the opinion 
that the stipulation that grade markings be 
affixed to the ends of pieces of finished lumber 
or on the face of rough material was unneces- 
sary in the face of the certification of inspec- 
tion now required. 

The members voted endorsement of the Penn- 
sylvania arbitration bill which would validate 
all trade arbitration decisions and make them 
of record. Secretary Joseph Comegys read a 
communication from Congressman Harry C. 
Ransley in which he stated that he would vote 
against the Pullman surcharge bill if brought 
up again in the next Congress. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. Currie 
on the death of Frank Xavier Diebold, presi- 
dent of the Forest Lumber Co., and the Diebold 
Lumber Co., of Atlantic City, and a member of 
the association, who died in Pittsburgh last 





+ week. 


Vice president M. G. Wright reported the 
results of an inspection made recently of the 
newly opened Chesapeake Canal. 


Lumber and Allied Products Census 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, according to 
data collected at the biennial census of manu- 
factures taken in 1926, the establishments 
classified in the ‘‘ Lumber and Allied Products’’ 
group reported, for 1925, products valued at 
$3,688,552,647, an increase of 1.5 percent as 
compared with $3,633,033,680 for 1923, the last 
preceding census year. The totals are made up 
as follows: Basic industries, using timber, logs, 
cordwood, crude gum, or other raw forest prod- 
ucts as materials, $1,468,427,334 in 1925, a de- 
crease of 4.3 percent as compared with $1,534,- 
990,576 in 1923; wood-reworking industries, 
$778,050,860 in 1925, an increase of 2.1 percent 
over $762,017,455 in 1923; wooden-container in- 
dustries, $249,612,107 in 1925, a decrease of 6 
percent from $265,500,597 in 1923; furniture 
and related industries, $950,595,981, an increase 
of 11.6 percent over $851,449,173 in 1923; mis- 
cellaneous and allied industries, $241,866,365, an 
increase of 10.8 percent over $218,316,685 in 
1923. 

The total number of establishments classified 
in this group for 1925 is 21,922, distributed as 
follows: Basic industries, 10,286; wood-rework- 
ing industries, 5,527; wooden-container indus- 
tries, 1,762; furniture and related industries, 
3,597; miscellaneous and allied industries, 750. 
The total represents an increase of 1.1 percent 
over 21,674 for 1923. 








During October there arriced at Antwerp, 
Belgium, a large shipment of Austrian oak com- 
prising 2,178,000 feet. There was a slowing up 
of the building industry in Belgium during 
October with a consequent decrease in the de- 
mand for lumber for construction purposes. 
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Activities of the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Lumbermen’s Club Being Formed 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.. March 7—The Newark 
Lumbermen’s Club, which will comprise the 
Essex County group, is in process of organiza- 
tion along the same lines that prevail in the 
Hudson County organization. The work will be 
in the hands of a paid secretary. 

One meeting has been held and another is 
slated for the near future when the association 
will be formally launched. Kenneth McClave 
will be the first president of the group. S. F 
Bailey, for many years secretary of the State 
organization, is one of the prime movers in the 
new organization. 


To Meet St. Patrick’s Day 


STEVENS Point, WIis., March 7.—The Central 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club will inaugurate its 
series of meetings for 1927 when the first one 
will be held at the Hotel Whiting here on St. 
Patrick’s Day, March 17. It will be in the 
nature of a St. Patrick’s Day party, and will 
be held at noon. L. R. Anderson, of the John 
R. Week Lumber Co., this city, is in charge of 
arrangements for the meeting. 


(SEES 2202282 


Told the “Why” of Prices 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 7.—Business men who 
complain of the ‘‘high’’ prices of lumber were 
told the reasons for the present levels in an ad- 
dress by Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., before the South Side Lions’ 
Club at a luncheon meeting at Mission Inn last 
Thursday. Mr. Seidel also made a plea for sup- 
port by business interests for legislation to 
finance the Missouri forestry department. 


We used to get white pine from Chippewa Falls. 
Then it cost 90 cents a thousand feet to float it 
down the river, 10 cents wharfage charge, and 
about 40 to 50 cents haulage, with a total trans- 
portation charge of $1.40 to $1.50, said Mr. Seidel. 
Now from Louisiana and Arkansas, flooring that 
has been dry kilned and finished costs $7 freight 
from the mills, while from Oregon, the rate of 72 
cents prevails, making the freight $23 a thousand. 
The freight is greater than the cost of the lum- 
ber. 

Mr. Seidel also pointed out that the cost of 
timber lands had advanced materially. The trou- 
ble is, he said, that in the past the consumer 
paid almost nothing for lumber because of the 
tremendous natural timber resources of the coun- 
try. The speaker also pointed out that reforesta- 
tion, not conservation, should be the slogan for 
the maintenance of the country's timber resources. 

Lumber is just like any other commodity. You 
must know how to use it, to understand that there 
is a wood for every purpose. The public must 
realize that the lumber business is a_ scientific 
business. Most persons believe that a knot is a 
defect, but such is not the case. 


Mr. Seidel began his talk by reading 
**Possession,’’ by Douglas Malloch, the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN poet. Then he told of the 
many uses to which wood is put and how it plays 
a part in every activity in life from the cradle 
to the grave. 


Hear Cost Accounting Talk 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 7.—The Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club held a cost accounting meet- 
ing in the erystal parlor of the William Penn 
Hotel last Wednesday, which was one of the 
best meetings ever held by the club. There were 
fifty-five present, including retail dealers from 
all parts of Allegheny County. The report sub- 
mitted by representatives of Wolfe & Co., certi- 
fied public accountants of Philadelphia, held the 
undivided attention of all present for more than 
three hours. It was the day for the regular 
monthly meeting of the club, but this was post- 
poned a week to make way for the cost meeting. 

The general condition of the lumber business 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity during 1926 was fair, 
according to the report of Wolfe & Co., based 
upon their survey of merchandising costs in the 
retail lumber business here. Some of the retail 


concerns showed good margins of profits, while 
others did not, thus making a fair average for 
the year. Some of the important items discussed 
at the meeting were inventory turnover, accounts 
receivable turnover, bad debts, and sales volume. 

Each company whose books were inspected re- 
ceived a copy of the consolidated report from 
the accounts. The Pittsburgh report will be the 
first large city report for 1926 to be submitted 
to the national accountants. 








Mill Example of Endurance 


Jackson's Mill, intimately con- 
nected with the boyhood life of Gen. 
T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson, the shrine 
of many present day tourists, illus- 
trates well the enduring qualities 
of wood construction even when the 
structure is neglected and not kept 
painted and in repair. 

The mill stands a short distance 
outside the city of Weston, W. Va., 
on land that is now a State park. 
The building was erected about 
1837, according to one authority. 
The lumber used, for the most part, 
has been sawed, although some hewn 
timbers enter into the construction 
of the building, notably the beams. 























Jackson’s Mill, near Weston, W. Va., 
is intimately associated with the boy- 
hood of ‘*Stonewall’’ Jackson. The 
building was erected im 1837. The 
home was the residence of Cummins 
Jackson, uncle of ‘‘Stonewall,’’ with 
whom he lived after the death of his 


parents. The home was destroyed by 


fire in 1915 


These are of poplar, sixteen inches 
square, forty feet long and without 
imperfections. 

The building contained two flour 
mills, two bolting machines and burs 
for grinding corn and other grain. 
Power was obtained from two hori- 
zontal water wheels installed undet 
the floor of the mill rather than from 
an overshot wheel as was the usual 
practice at that time. 

In 1849 Cummins Jackson, an 
uncle of “Stonewall” and owner of 
the mill, departed for California. 
For the next forty years, it appears, 
the home was occupied and the mill 
operated but at intermittent periods. 
In fact both buildings were deserted 
for years at a time. In 1886 the 
homestead and the mill were pur- 
chased by Joseph Clifton and the 
home repaired. The home burned 
down in 1915. The site is marked 
with a bronze tablet imbedded in a 
huge boulder. 























Activities of Evansville Club 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Mareh 9.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’, 
Club was held last night in the Vendome Hotg 
with a good attendance. Louis A. Holtman, 
president, presided. 

Business conditions were reported fair, Hard. 
wood trade has been rather slow during the lag 
week, it was reported by Gus Bauman, of the 
G. E. Bauman Hardwood Co. Charles Wolfin, 
of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., said fe 
looked for building operations to pick up q 
great deal with better weather. Furniture bug. 
ness was reported better than a month ago, The 
demand for bedroom furniture has improved 
while the call for dining room furniture has 
not been so good. Most of the local furniture 
factories are being operated steadily. 

J. R. May, sales manager for Shannon Bros, 
of Memphis, Tenn., reported conditions in the 
South holding their own very well with indica. 
tions that trade will get better a little later og, 

The next meeting of the club will be held on 
Tuesday evening, April 12, at the Vendome 
Hotel. 


Cincinnatians’ Nominating Committees 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 8.—Business was 
dispensed with at the dinner meeting of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club last night, the 
evening being devoted to a social good time, 
The dinner was held at the Hotel Alms, 

The only matter of importance acted upon 
was the appointment of two nominating commit- 
tees to select the candidates for the annual 
election to be held at the May meeting. The 
nominating committees will report their choices 
at the April meeting. The Chair named a com- 
mittee consisting of Earl Hart, chairman, E. W. 
DeCamp and Ed H. Ward while the Floor 
elected a committee consisting of W. A. Klein, 
chairman, W. C. Barlett and Harry Hollowell. 

‘*Parson’’ P. A. Simpkin, of Hoo-Hoo, was 
a guest at the dinner and explained the pur 
poses and workings of the order. 


Must Develop Salesmanship Quality 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 8.—R. E, Saber- 
son, writer and speaker on lumber subjects, told 
members of the Retail Lumber Salesmen’s Club 
at a meeting in Minneapolis last Thursday night 
that the problem today is to develop the quality 
of salesmanship. 

The address was the first of a series to be 
presented wholesalers, retailers and salesmen by 
the club, which has as one of its sponsors the 
Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club. Mr. Saberson is well 
qualified to discuss the lumbermen’s problems. 
He spoke on the subject: ‘‘The Past, Present 
and Future of the Retail Lumber Business.”’ 

The speaker contended that, with modern ma 
chinery and its growing use, more lumber is 
being produced than it is possible to sell. The 
sale of lumber is a cost greater than the cost 
of production. The difficulty, according to his 
interpretation, is that salesmen are becoming 
less and less efficient. Machinery has made the 
salesman lazy. 

Manufacturing processes, he contended, ar 
bounding ahead of selling efficiency. He called 
this a ‘‘serious condition’’ which the successful 
concern must meet and remedy. 

Mr. Saberson said that modern salesmen are 
not as good as the salesmen of the old days 
who started in the industry at the bottom and 
worked their way up through the factory before 
they went on the road as salesmen. He was 4 
thoroughly trained salesman when he offered 
his goods and was able to make a sales talk 
the merits that distinguished them from others. 

One of the troubles today, Mr. Saberson co® 
tinued, is that many salesmen try to sell o@ 
the price basis rather than on the merit of the 
product. There are a great many firms 
are trying to undersell each other, with r 
ant bad effect upon the industry, the 
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‘sted out. He said that price always is the 
et ar ent when the salesmen are not ac- 
‘nted with their jobs. 
The suecessful lumber institution of the fu- 
ig to be the one which trains its salesmen 
to sell lumber on the basis of what lumber does 
ther than on price, according to the speaker. 
oan eoncerns which have adopted these 
ods, it was declared, have had marked suc- 
ess for they have realized that results and not 
merchandise must be sold. 

Development of sales organizations along the 
jines of the formula he laid down must be under- 
taken or the future is hopeless, Mr. Saberson 
eoneluded. 

D. W. Bartless, of the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products Co., is to be the next speaker. The 
program begins with a 6 o’clock dinner. 


Fight Building Code Amendment 


CorumBus, OHIO, March 7.—The Columbus 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club, at its regular 
meeting at the Neil House, March 5, took the 
initiative in the campaign of lumbermen and 
other industries against a drastic amendment 
of the Columbus building code which is pending 
in the Columbus city council. The amendment 
in question, which was prepared by the Colum- 
bus Engineers’ Club and other fire proofing in- 
terests, would eliminate almost completely the 
use of lumber in the inner fire zone, which in- 
dudes several square miles of territory in the 
down-town business section. The amendment 
would also forbid the use of wood shingles in 


Hoo-Hoo 


To Advertise Pine Tree State 


PorTLAND, ME., March 7.—Through the enter- 
prise of the Portland Hoo-Hoo Club a commit- 
tee of seven members has been formed to devise 
an efficient program of short, snappy advertise- 
ments of lumber, shook, wood and wood prod- 
ucts, as the principal asset of the Pine Tree 
State. The proposal was made and adopted at 
arecent concatenation of Hoo-Hoo at the Port- 
land Elks Club, opened with a banquet and at- 
tended by State Counselor Ralph L. Abbott and 
Vieegerent Snark Robert E. Cleaves, jr. The 
committee includes an official of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce and a representative of 
the newspapers. Eighteen new members, in- 
cluding several of Maine’s most prominent lum- 
bermen, were initiated at the concatenation, 
which marked a decided advance in Hoo-Hoo 
affairs in Maine. 
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Snark on Pacific Coast 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 5.—Arthur A. Hood, 
of Minneapolis, Snark of the Universe, ad- 
dressed the Portland Hoo-Hoo Club here to- 
night at Henry Thiele’s restaurant, on his tour 
of the Pacific coast in the interest of the organi- 
zation which is now reported as having 12,000 
active members. Among those especially inter- 
ested in Mr. Hood’s visit here was Maj. Frank 
R. Barns, in charge of the timber bond depart- 
ment of the Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., of 
Portland, the son of one of the four men who 
founded the organization. E. D. Kingsley, 
president of the West Oregon Lumber Company, 
presided at the dinner. 


Central California Hoo-Hoo Organize 


Stockton, Cauir., March 5.—At a meeting 
of local lumbermen held here at the Wilson 
Confectaurant on Feb. 25, the Hoo-Hoo Club 
of Central California was organized and officers 
cleeted. C. G. Bird, Stockton, is president; 
Richard L, Ustick, Modesto, vice president, and 

omas L. Gardner, Stockton, secretary-treas- 
wer. The directors in addition to the officers 
Pe Lester Elliott, Lodi; George E. Ground, 
es O. A. Lindberg, Stockton; George E. 

oorehead, Escalon, and G. M. Schaur, Tracy. 
© are twenty-six charter members. The 


meeting was attended by Past Snarks of the 
erse Fr 


ank W. Trower, of San Francisco, 





the second zone, which includes a large part of 
Columbus in which shingles are now permitted. 
Only in the third zone, which includes the 
suburbs largely, would wood shingles be per- 
mitted. 

The ordinance was introduced and pushed 
through to a hearing before the lumber in- 
terests awoke to the danger. As a result they 
have been getting busy and a special commit- 
tee, consisting of W. L. Whitacre, chairman; C. 
A. Dawson and T. E, Flanders, was named to 
represent the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of 
Columbus. A meeting was immediately called 
for other interests, such as the Columbus Build- 
ers’ & Traders’ Exchange, the Columbus Real 
Estate Board and the Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners, to join in opposing the amendment. 
When the lumber interests heard of the amend- 
ment it was up for passage Feb. 28, but quick 
action caused its postponement until March 14. 

The lumber interests desire that the amend- 
ment permit the use of wood wherever it is 
practical, such as in interior trim and floors in 
the central zone, and wood shingles, wood joists 
and frame houses in the second zone. There is 
no opposition to the provisions in the third or 
outer zone. 

F. P. Cartright, a field representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
in Columbus to aid in fighting the ordinance. 
He was at the meeting and explained the build- 
ing codes of a large number of cities in the 
country, showing that the proposed code is the 
most drastic of any that have ever been pro- 
posed. 


A ti 7 ti 

and C. D. LeMaster, of Fresno, and State Coun- 
selor Fred Roth, of San Francisco, all of whom 
assisted in the organization work. Tully C. 
Knoles, president of the College of the Pacific, 
gave a delightful talk along the lines of co- 
Operation in business and social matters among 
lumbermen. 


Vancouver Hoo-Hoo Concatenate 


Vancouver, B. C., March 5.—Hoo-Hoo of 
Vancouver district turned out in numbers last 
Tuesday evening to welcome Snark of the Uni- 
verse Arthur A. Hood at a banquet and con- 
catenation at the Hotel Vancouver here. 


‘*Sandy’’ McDonald, Supreme Jabberwock, was * 


the toastmaster. Musical numbers, all from 
excellent talent within the ranks of Vancouver 
Hoo-Hoo Club, supplied the entertainment. R. 
V. Stewart was announced as new secretary of 
the club to succeed L. R. Andrews, resigned. 
Toastmaster McDonald presented the club’s new 
president, the popular ‘‘ Willy’’ Crowe, who ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the honor heaped upon 
him. ) 

Snark Hood discussed Hoo-Hoo and its value 
to all lumbermen, giving the Vancouver lumber- 
men the same wonderful message that he has 
delivered to a number of other Pacifie coast 
Hoo-Hoo gatherings in the last two weeks. 

Following the dinner a snappy Hoo-Hoo cere- 
money was put on in honor of the Snark of the 
Universe, and about thirty candidates were 
initiated. 


Banquet in Lumber Plant 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 5.—Snark of the 
Universe Arthur A. Hood was the guest of honor 
and principal speaker at the Hoo-Hoo club 
luncheon here last Thursday. Later in the eve- 
ning he filled the Snark’s position on the Nine 
which initiated seven kittens, in one of the most 
unique concatenations ever held in Seattle, and 
one that was named, ‘‘ The Arthur A. Hood Con- 
eatenation’’ in honor of ‘the Supreme Snark. 

The evening’s festivities began with a banquet 
served in the new cafeteria room of the second 
floor of one of the principal buildings of the 
Seattle Lumber Manufacturing Co.’s plant. This 
out-of-the-ordinary banquet room was decorated 
for the occasion. Among other things was a 
beautiful rustic cedar table with a one-piece 
top made from a perfectly clear red cedar board 


Height 5%’’, length 104”, | 
width 64”. 


This Cedar Chest 
FREE to you 


Here is an unusual FREE Offer of a beautiful 
metal trimmed Treasure Chest or Vanity Box that 
will be a delight to every girl’s heart. 


Made from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, silk 
lined, mirror in top, large size with Corbin lock and 
key, given away FREE. With every LCL order of 
Oak and Maple flooring of 1,000 ft. or more at 
LCL prices we will deliver to you prepaid one of 
these useful Treasure Chests FREE. 


Just cut this out, pin to your order and you will 
get this unique Treasure Chest without charge. 
Price without order $3.50; West of Denver $4.00. 


Flooring shipped direct from mill, or locally from Chicago. 
Any quantity, delivered anywhere. 





NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 
Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 
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You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 
The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 
part of this service. 

Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 

and full particulars. 

Try our Collection Department any time on 
ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 
For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
. NEW YORK CITY 

















WEEDS=— 
A Fire Menace! ! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 

Wilson’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 

Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER [1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. One good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 

Send in a trial order today ! 


1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50 00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 


Booklet mailed on request. 


CincreaMiassn. 
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Northern Woods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars—™Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 
Try HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
Us WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fi” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 




















A Brand to 





Tie to 
Peerless 
ROCK MAPLE, BEECH Merle Flooring 


AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 9 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: 18381 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock: Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Northern Forest Products 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
Bok Dee eee th, by may one Flooring 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Win 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW)” oudings 
Western White Pine and Idaho White 











Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 




















VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 


MAKE your timber Investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 

tands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. $2.50, 

peteale- American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
$St., Chicago, Ill. 








2 inches thick and approximately 5 feet wide. 
Just enough noise from nearby moving machin- 
ery filtered into the room to remind the diners 
that they were eating in the very center of 
activities of one of Seattle’s finest lumber manu- 
facturing plants, making a specialty of red cedar 
products, particularly cedar siding. 

At the concatenation following the dinner 
H. C. Hilke, general superintendent of Seattle 
Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., headed the 
list of initiates. The Seattle team, under direc- 
tion of Vicegerent Snark Donald H. Clark, did 
itself proud in the short and snappy initiation 
ceremony. 


Snark Pleads for Codperation 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 5.—With Arthur A. 
Hood, of Minneapolis, Supreme Snark, as guest 
of honor, the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle Thursday 
noon at luncheon in the Olympic Hotel, listened 
to a remarkably constructive address on ‘‘Co- 
dperation.’’ Mr. Hood outlined the opportun- 
ities awaiting the Hoo-Hoo clubs of the West 
Coast, and in particular set forth the sugges- 
tion that the Seattle organization might easily 
become the ‘‘mother club’’ throughout a zone 
extending from Vancouver, B. C., on the north 
to Eugene, Ore., on the south. He emphasized 
the importance of codrdinating the relations of 
manufacturers and retailers. 


Roland C. Williams, Williams Fir Finish Co., 
occupied the chair as president of the club. Dur- 
ing the introduction of guests, he presented R. 
W. Neighbor, Pacific coast manager of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., observing that it was Mr. Neigh- 
bor who a short time previously had donated a 
handsome American flag to the club. Mr. 
Neighbor made a graceful little talk, in response 


i 
to the compliment conveyed by the ; resident of 
the club. It is now the fixed practice of ; 
elub after arising and singing ** America’? ty 
salute the flag. 

Thursday evening the lumbermen of Seattle 
assembled at a seashore dinner on ‘he roof of 
the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing ¢ 
Ballard, after which the Hoo-Hoo engaged in } 
concatenation presided over by Snark Hood, The 
arrangements were made under the <irection of 
Donald H. Clark, Vicegerent Snark of Seattle 
district. 


News from Hoo-Hoo Headquarte;; 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 9.—District officers of 
Hoo-Hoo and officers of Hoo-Hoo clubs are 
being appealed to by Secretary-treasurer Henry 
R. Isherwood for assistance in the proper o} 
servance of American Forest Week, in th 
United States and Save the Forest Week jy 
Canada, to be jointly celebrated April 24 to 39, 
The organization of Friends of tlie Forest jy 
sponsored by Hoo-Hoo. 

Mr. Isherwood asks that committees be or. 
ganized and that other organizations be jp. 
vited to appoint representatives on these com. 
mittees. Tree plantings, forestry addresseg jp 
the schools, churches and at meetings of civic 
organizations are urged as suitable exercises 
for the week. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seide 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, a Past Snark of the 
Universe of Hoo-Hoo, has been appointed chair. 
man for Missouri for the forest week obsery. 
ance. 

Fred Scheidegger, retail lumber dealer, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been appointed Vice. 
gerent Snark for the Chattanooga district, it is 
announced at Hoo-Hoo headquarters here. 


Eastern News Notes 


Father and Son Associations 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., March 7.—W. B. Eaton, 
of Hamlin, Jones & Eaton, lumber wholesalers 
of 285 Madison Avenue, New York City, today 
told a group of New Jersey lumbermen one of 
the most interesting stories they had ever heard 
of ‘‘father and son’’ associations in the lum- 
ber industry. 

Mr. Eaton’s associates in business are Charles 
Hamlin and Douglas P. Jones, and all three ob- 
tained their first knowledge of lumber from 
their fathers, who are still active and prominent 
in the industry. The firm of Hamlin, Jones & 
Eaton was organized several years ago and has 
met with encouraging success. 

Mr. Jones’ father is Preston Jones, manager 
of the Stamford Lumber Co., of Stamford, Conn. 
He spent his early years cutting spruce in the 
woods of Maine. Mr. Hamlin’s father is George 
Hamlin, who is still cutting spruce in Maine 
and has been engaged in the same business for 
a great many years. 

Mr. Eaton’s father is Bradley L. Eaton, treas- 
urer of Church E. Gates & Co., one of the lead- 
ing lumber concerns of New York City. The 
older Mr. Eaton is seventy-seven years old and 
has been in the lumber business for sixty years. 


Students Vote Loan Fund 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 7.—When the stu- 
dents of the New York State College of Fores- 
try, Syracuse University, voted to tax themselves 
to raise a fund for the purpose of aiding stu- 
dents in financial distress history was probably 
made for American colleges. 

Every student voted to contribute $1 a year 
for the purpose of establishing a fund from 
which students in meager circumstances might 
obtain assistance in completing their 4-year 
course. This fund will be controlled by Dean 
Franklin Moon and applied according to his 
discretion. The loans will be permitted to run 
until the alumnus obtains a position that war- 
rants the refunding of the money. 

As about 70 percent of the students at the 
Syracuse forestry college perform some sort 


of labor to carry them through the four college 
years and as it sometimes happens a student is 
forced out of college because of his inability to 
find means of meeting expenses, the student 
body, at the suggestion of the student couneil, 
placed the loan fund on a permanent basis. 
This fraternal spirit and apparent desire to co- 
operate with the college administration places 
the foresters at Syracuse in a position of leader- 
ship in respect to popular scholastic government. 

The loyalty and community feeling that pre- 
vails at the college has also been expressed in 
other ways, the students having established an 
alumni association fund, a fund to provide for 
an annual barbecue and an annual banquet, as 
well as minor contributions to other activities. 


Hold Sawmill Demonstration 


Rocuester, N. H., March 7.—Through the 
courtesy of the Studley Box & Lumber Co., a 
sawmill demonstration was held last Saturday 
at the mill of this concern. A bunch of small 
logs was sawn and a number of large ones also 
run through the mill. The time required to saw 
each kind of log per thousand board feet and 
the actual number of board feet sawn out as 
compared with the log seale by the New Hamp 
shire rule were obtained. The grading of lumber 
was also discussed with actual examples of the 
different kinds of boards shown. After luneb- 
eon the problems of. utilizing native second 
growth white pine were discussed by such at 
thorities as Owen Johnson, president of the New 
Hampshire Lumberman’s Association, Harry 
Rogers, B. K. Ayres, Guy Wiggin and others. 

It is planned to hold similar demonstrations 
in other parts of the State because it is believed 
that in this way the grower of timber may leam™ 
what kind of iumber he should grow and take 
a more sympathetic attitude toward the sawmill 
man’s problems. 

The local arrangements were made by 1 G. 
Studley, of the Studley Box & Lumber Co., and 
Harold Ham, agricultural county agent for 
Strafford County. The New Hampshire Lum 
berman’s Association, the State forestry depart 
ment, and the University of New Hampshite 
extension service codperated. 
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Good and Bad 


there’s nothing bad that can’t be good, nor good that can’t 


be bad. 


that’s what I’ve always tried to see, whatever luck I had. 
4 man can be so pious that he’s lost his brotherhood, 
and so I say to men be good, but not too awful good. 


I'm not an advocate of sin in any shape or form, 


And yet I’ve found a saint was cold, a sinner’s heart was warm. 
and if I’ve stumbled now and then, done anything too much, 
At least it sort of helped me feel a kind of common touch. 


ind so I say to you be right, but not so right you’re wrong, 
And so I say to you be brave, but not be over-strong. 

A little weakness now and then will teach you charity 

for men who weaken off and on the same as you and me. 


Would You Marry a Lumberman? 
DuLutTH, MINN. 
Dear SIR: ; 

Iam not a lumberman; neither am I a lum- 
berman’s wife— 

I am the stenographer. 

They say that to know men you must work 
with them: to know their many moods. I do— 
and— 

Would I marry a lumberman? ? 2? ? ? ? ? 

I'll 


say 


Would. 
**Hazel Nut.’’ 


Speaking of Yarns— 


Oh, it’s a grand life, is a lumberjack’s. There 
you are, away out in the kindly pine woods, not a 
care on your mind, only a wish it was Saturday 
evening before supper—two sleeps and five meals 
ahead ! 

On the river in Canada we had twin brothers, 
teamsters—always together, as brothers should. 
Qne evening one of them was bitten by one of his 
horses, and was brought into the shanty for first 
aid treatment by the boss. 

Owing to the intense cold the victim had a bad 
time to get to where the wound was, in fact he was 
dead beat to get to it. A little Irish teamster 


said, 
“Maybe it was your brother that got bit.”—T. 
1. 8., Ames, Ia. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The experts never seem to give the football 
rules time to jell. 

Chieago robbers tied the three members of 
a family to chairs. Not a bad idea. 


The football rules committee is getting to be 
almost as much of a nuisance as Congress. 


Just about the time a man begins to under- 
stand the football rules they change them. 

This was probably the only family in the 
United States that wasn’t out that night. 


What we seem to need is more elevation of 
gums in the navy and less of it in the home. 


A man is driving a golf ball from Mobile to 
los Angeles. Well, it’s easier than a flivver. 

Two Chicago boys are charged with sending 
a blackhand note, but almost any note a boy 
Writes is. 

Evidently they thought about the same of a 


prophet in bible times as they do now of a 
loeal station. 


Our tonnage of hay each year is the same as 
our tonnage of steel. But the farmer has no 
United States Steel Corporation. 


A population of 15,000,000 is predicted for 

leago, but not unless there is a great improve- 
ment in-our automobile driving. 

A report from the Cubs’ training quarters 
says, “‘English shows elass.’’ Well, it’s the 
frst ball team whose English ever did. 

If the President is serious about it, we have 
* room at ‘‘Winnetaska.’’ It’s only a spare 
‘om, Mut the President is a spare man. 

President Coolidge is going to spend his sum- 
That aeation ‘‘in the West,’’ but you know 

ta New Englander’s idea of west is. 


Chicago has 39 radio stations, 
and we have not only had them 
all, but we have had them all at 
onee., 


St. Patrick drove the snakes 
out of Ireland, but we wonder if 
he could have done anything 
with static. 

We don’t know anything we 
would like better than entertain- 
ing the President, that is, sup- 
posing that anybody could en- 
tertain the President. 

But we would want it thor- 
oughly understood that he was 
not to bring Congress with him. 
We have had enough trouble 
with the undesirable element already. 

Seventeen million people passed through Chi- 
cago last year. And let us not forget that Chi- 
cago went through a number of the seventeen 
million. 


Between Trains 


IroN MountAIN, MicH.—Here is a good one 
on our old friend Fox, or on somebody. For 
y’ars and y’ars he has been trying to get us up 
here, and at last the Rotary Club went ahead 
and fixed it all up, and then Fox was called out 
of town. Anyway, he went, and the fellows were 
seared all day that Fox had framed up some- 
thing on them. But he left us his chauffeur and 
his stenographer, and also the freedom of the 
city, as he wasn’t using it that day. Anyway, 
he made us feel a lot more at home when he 
was away than a lot of fellows in other towns 
do when they’re there. 

However, Wells Hallenbeck was in town and 
presided at the function tonight, and no man 
could have done more to make us happy, not even 
M. J. Fox. 





EscaNaBA, MicH.—John Norton, publisher of 
the Escanaba Press and president of the Rotary 
Club, arranged this one, a ladies’ night of the 
organization. There were a lot of lumbermen 
there, and we flattered ourself that it was all on 
account of us, but John told us to back wp, 
that it was all on account of the ladies. There 
was George Harder, for example, who runs the 
Stephenson plant at Wells, which is a sawmill 
suburb of Wells, but don’t say it in Wells. We 
knew George in Pennsylvania nigh on twenty 
years ago, and people with poor eyes have al- 
ways insisted that we look alike. We have 
stayed friends, but we have dropped a lot of 
friends who said it. Of course, we met Murray 
Bissell, who never said it and is accordingly 
still a friend, and a lot of other fellows that we 
have known on a lot of other and more or less 
different occasions. 


Income 


This would certainly be a rich country if we 
all made as much money as the neighbors think 
we do. Or as we would like to have them think 
we do. 


Home 


Out west they have their hills, 
Up north they have the snow, 
Down south the warbler fills 
The air with song, I know; 
Back east they have the sea— 
So each one loves the best 
Some place up north or longs to be 
Down south, back east, out west. 


They think it is the hills, 
They think it is the snow, 
They think it is the song that fills 
The warbler’s throat, I know; 
They think it is the sea 
That someone loves the best; 
But all it is is just to be 
With someone north—or possibly 
Down south, back east, out west. 











Dealers 


whoare Pushing 
Out for More 
Lumber Sales 


In the “Realm of the 
Retailer’ (see each 
week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN) written by an edi- 
tor who is constantly 
visiting lumber dealers 
throughout the United 
States you will find fre- 
quent mention of dealers 
who are selling more lum- 
ber by selling “Homes 
Complete.” 

You can do that, too, 
if you have our 


New House 


Plan Book 


Twenty-three homes 
illustrated with floor 
plans are shown therein. 


You can loan it to 
prospective home build- 
ers for selecting the house 
plan best suited to their 
needs. 

Sample newspaper ad- 
vertisements for featur- 
ing these plans in your 
local newspaper are now 
appearing in the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Send today for your 
free copy of book. 


American fimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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Houses and apartments 
in which closets are lined 
with Brown's Supercedar 
are easier to sell or rent. 


Because a woman 
always makes the final de- 
cision and where she finds 
Brown's Supercedar she 
makes her decision 
quickly. 


Ask for samples, prices 
and special circular. 


ROW, 
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WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR 








Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yeliow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





ee Ae Your Patronage 














FRANK PAYNE 


| 
WHOLESALE | 
| 


i 
} 
LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 
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Cummer Gypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Gypress teeedpars 


Shingles and Lath 





Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City i 
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Wood Utilization Program Endorsed 

At the recent annual meeting of the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges, a resolu- 
tion was adopted endorsing the program of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce and urging secretaries 
and officers of all local builders’ exchanges to 
plan programs for the discussion of this im- 
portant work and to arrange for the appear- 
ance before their membership of representa- 
tives of the staff of the national committee. In 
connection with the committee’s first report 
and the marking of short-length lumber, the or- 
ganization further resolved ‘‘to work with the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization to ef- 
fect the widest possible interest among the 
builders and contractors of the country in the 
information contained in this first report of the 
committee, and through its membership to do 
everything it can to put into effect the economic 
reforms therein enunciated.’’ 


Waste Prevention Contest Entries 


When the National Waste Prevention Con- 
test closed March 1 more than sixty entries had 
been received by the National Lumber Manu- 
faeturers’ Association. Virtually all of the en- 
tries are described as worthy of consideration 
by the.waste prevention committee. Last year 
a larger number of entries were received but 
about half of them were rejected at once on the 
ground that they were impracticable or did not 
meet the conditions of the contest. 


Big Game Feed in National Forests 


The problem of preventing the starvation of 
the southern Yellowstone elk herd in bad winters 
in the region of Jackson Hole, Wyo., was dis- 
eussed at a four-day conference here out of 
which has come the first complete plan of ad- 
ministration that considers all the conditions 
confronting the largest single herd of these 
magnificent big game animals. Among other 
things, the commission determined that the 
optimum number of elk to be maintained should 
not exceed 20,000. All in attendance agreed 
that the present winter feed for the elk is not 
sufficient during hard winters for the herd that 
it is desirable to maintain. It was recom- 
mended that the Federal Government acquife 
certain ranches and other private lands, which, 
if added to the areas of the existing Federal 
game refuge and the adjacent property of the 
Izaak Walton League, would provide feed to 
earry the elk through bad winters. An im- 
mediate count of the elk in this area was rec- 
ommended, the plans to be developed by the 
supervisor of the Teton national forest, the 
game warden of the biological survey at Jack- 
son Hole and a representative of the Wyoming 
State game and fish commission, with arrange- 
ments for observation of the count by representa- 
tives of actively interested associations. 


Public Building Appropriations 

While the erection of public buildings will be 
much retarded by the failure of the $19,000,000 
House public building appropriation bill to get 
through on account of the Senate filibuster, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon calls attention 
to the fact that appropriation balances for 
deferred projects heretofore authorized aggre- 
gate $8,249,817.24. With the latter fund it will 
be possible to award contracts on approximately 
35 building projects during the coming year. 

Meanwhile, Congress made provision in bills 
that got through for a considerable program of 
public works for the Navy, and building by the 
Federal Government will by no means be at a 
standstill just because the initial appropriation 
for the five-year general building program failed 
to squeeze through the Senate jam. One item 
that should have gone through contemplated 
purchase by the Government of all property be- 
tween Pennsylvania Avenue and the Mall Park, 





extending from the present site of the Botanic 
Gardens to 14th Street. The Government al. 
ready owns some of this property, as well as all 
of it between 14th and 15th Streets, Pep \ 
vania Avenue and the Washington Monumey 
grounds. Ultimately this property will be a. 
quired for future public buildings in the ns. 
tion ’s capital. SRS SSSEBBBBaAaE 
Army Building Program 

The Army building program has an eye ty 
beautification of military posts as well ag per. 
manent construction. Everything possible jy 
being done to provide entirely suitable plans 
both for the post general layouts and for jp. 
dividual buildings. In addition, the quarter. 
master general has called the attention of gj 
quartermasters to the fact that a third prob. 
lem must be solved if the maximum degree of 
success in the building operations is to be at. 
tained, namely, landscaping, planting of trees 
and shrubs to harmonize and complete the ef. 
fect of the buildings. No funds are available 
for landscaping, so all quartermasters are asked 
to consider the advisability of starting nurseries, 
even on a small scale, for the propagation of 
plants, shrubs ete., suitable for each particular 
locality in order to have them ready for trans. 
planting when required. The Army is a large 
consumer of lumber .in its various building 
operations. 


Se@aeeeaeaeaesaaea 


Additions to National Forest Tracts 


The National Forest Reservation Commission 
at a meeting Monday approved the purchase of 
96,000 acres to be added to the White Mountain 
national forest, New England, the Allegheny 
national forest, Pennsylvania, and the Pisgah 
national forest, North Carolina. 

Secretary of War Davis presided over the 
meeting. A hearing was granted to a delega- 
tion from New England which urged the pur- 
chase by the commission of a tract of 23,000 
acres within the boundaries of the White Moun- 
tain national forest in New Hampshire, con- 
taining one of the few stands of virgin timber 
in the northeastern part of the country. 

This tract is owned by the Parker & Young 
Co., of Waterville, N. H. This company was 
represented on the delegation, which included 
the governor of New Hampshire, the State for- 
ester and representatives of the Boston and 
Springfield Chambers of Commerce and other 
organizations. 

Secretary Davis announced that the commis 
sion was not prepared to give a final decision 
on the purchase of this tract. On behalf of the 
commission he stated that if the owners would 
defer building the proposed logging railway 
and cutting the timber the Forest Service would 
make an examination and appraisal of the tract 
during the spring with a view to determining 
what can be done. 


Bills Covering Acquisition of Forest Land 


The MeNary bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $40,000,000 over a period of ten years 
for the acquisition of forest land by the Fet- 
eral Government, which passed the Senate this 
session, was one of the victims of the Senate 
filibuster. The House on March 3 repassed the 
Woodruff bill, authorizing an expenditure of 
$4,000,000 during 1928 and 1929 for the same 
purpose. The House took the Senate bill and 
struck out all after the enacting clause and 
added the language of the Woodruff bill. The 
measure did not get to conference on account of 
the tightness of the legislative jam. As 
by the Senate it carried an amendment offered 
by Senator Overman, of North Carolina, a mem 
ber of the National Forest Reservation Com 
mission, specifically confining prospective Pur 
chase of land under its provisions to areas a¢tt- 
ally needed for the protection of the headwaters 
of navigable streams. This amendment was 
considered objectionable by proponents of the 
bill as unduly restricting proposed expenditures. 
It was eliminated by the House when the latter 
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substituted the language ef the Woodruff 
pil for that of the McNary bill. Similar bills 
will be introduced in both Senate and House 
shen Congress reconvenes in December. 


Change in Trade Commissioners 


Dr. Julius Klein, director of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, announces the 
appointment of Samuel H. Day, now manager 
of the Philadelphia district office of the bureau, 
4s trade commissioner in charge of the office of 
the Department of Commerce in Johannesburg, 
Union of South Afriea. He will succeed Trade 
Commissioner P. J. Stevenson, who is returning 
from South Africa after completing his period 
of assignment there to be stationed temporarily 
in Washington before receiving another field 
detail. Mr. Day has specialized on electrical 
equipment, particularly that used in mining op- 
erations. Johannesburg is the center of dis- 
tribution for the Union, in which the extraction 
of mineral wealth is the leading industry and 
gouree of revenue. He is a native Californian 
and has been connected with the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce since Septem- 
ber, 1921. 


Timber Sales on Indian Reservations 


One item in the second deficiency bill that has 
attracted little attention is $1,020,991.86 for the 
Indian service. One item was required to meet 
the expenses incident to the sale of timber on 
Indian reservations during the remainder of 
the fiseal year. Discussing this item, Secretary 
of the Interior Work said: 

The failure to provide for the expenses for the 
sale of timber on Indian reservations will result 
in the throwing out of employment of a large num- 
ber of people and probably the shutting down of 
sawmills on a number of the western Indian res- 
ervations, unless some other means can be devised 
to continue operations. It is expected this will 
affect several thousand employees of the lumber 
companies, in addition to Government employees 
on Indian reservations where Indian timber con- 
tracts are in force. 

Work on several irrigation projects likewise 
is involved in the failure of the bill to get 
through. 


Fire Places Increase Demand for Logs 


Lumber yards selling coal and other fuel have 
been forced to sell more different kinds of fire 
wood to meet the competition of coal yards mak- 
ing a speeialty of wood fuel. Where only a few 











This suburbanite needs all out-doors to 
cord it up 


yearsago the lumbermen carried and sold only 
€ wood and short slabs they now keep in 
stock several kinds of slabs, cord wood, grate 
Wood and back logs. 
This is because city people are making greater 
use of wood for fuel. Few new homes nowa- 
ys are built without an open fireplace, for a 
wood fire in a wide open chimney gives a more 
a, and cheerful impression. There are more 
= Tactive appliances of brass and other shiny 
ne ee than in former days and housewives and 
wustands know more about keeping up a blaz- 
of cheery glow at the home fireside. Builders 
ini homes are also furnishing more space, 
ion out, for a greater wood supply. It 
sn 't matter that there are gas logs and other 
citele grate fads. What the average family 
eon Wants is a sure-enough log fire and its 
are going to have it from now on. 


(Statistics—Continued from page 56) 


California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 5.—The fol- 
lowing summary of January production and 
shipments and Feb. 1 inventory and unfilled 
orders, covering 20 pine operations, representing 
about 90 percent of the total pine industry, was 
compiled from the monthly report of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association : 

January Production and Shipments 
Production Shipments 








California white pine.... 36,477,716 48,010,830 
EN orien aca neee ps 6,019,508 4,069,803 
PE cntienaaeinsie.  Ldke aman’ 3,495,883 

. OO vcesusaws 42,497,224 55,576,516 
WN EE SiéesdVakeesedes 7,908,408 6,863,272 
Red fir (Douglas fir)..... 4,774,912 3,120,933 
All other woods ......... 640,362 5,632,812 
Oe ee 4,512,250 

Total other woods... 13,323,682 20,129,267 

Grand totals ........ 55,820,906 75,705,783 


Feb. 1 Total Inventories and Unfilled Orders 








Unfilled 
Inventory Orders 
No. 2 shop & better Calif. 
ae 100,811,531 15,238,626 
No. 2 shop & better sugar 
Ee Se ere rae 58,333,804 6,397,450 
No. 3 shop mixed pine.. 25,239,373 8,328,676 
No. 3 shop & better white 
Ee Ge WARD. oc civcice 1,406,540 179,850 
Total wepers .<.0éss. 185,791,248 30,144,602 
Commons, Calif. white & 
ee ere 274,081,998 81,636,055 
All other WOOGS ...cceces 131,143,706 31,332,592 
"Totes WWOTR .icceces 405,225,704 112,968,647 
vo ears 591,016,952 143,113,249 
Box shook and cut stock. 25,006,528 25,909,476 


Comparative Reports of 19 Operations 
The following are comparative statistics from 
nineteen operations for January, 1926 and 1927, 
covering production, inventory, shipments and 
orders: ; 


Percent 
1926 1927 Increase 
JANUARY PRODUCTION— 
Pine only ....... 36,222,584 41,499,105 14.5 
All species includ- 
TE - BES. ccccce 41,498,623 53,282,047 28.0 
JANUARY SHIPMENTS— 
Pee GU .cccccs 54,341,658 54,626,905 0.5 
All species includ- 
ME PONS csccee 91,166,895 72,793,089 *20.0 


INVENTORY Fes. 1— 
No. 3 shop & btr.160,356,078 


182,088,662 13.5 
All species and 


rere 467,999,352 571,399,053 22.0 
UNFILLED ORDERS, Fes. 1— 
No. 3 shop & btr. 36,514,888 29,366,119 *19.6 


All species and 
Se 128,685,188 
*Decrease. 


California Redwood Data 


San FrRANcisco, Cauir., March 5.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
port of the California Redwood Association for 
the week ended Feb. 26: 


———Redwood———_,_ White- 
No. of Percent of wood 





mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 14 5,809,000 100 913,000 
Shipments ... 14 5,707,000 99 880,000 
Orders received 14 6,196,000 106 1,813,000 
Orders on hand 13 34,852,000 4,195,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 





Shipments Orders 
Northern California*.... 2,351,000 2,247,000 
Southern California* .... 844,000 1,483,000 
. Pater eae 80,000 93,000 
ae 1,362,000 2,097,000 
EE, fog ow ace we are 1.070.000 276,000 
EE sida cae ie keds 5,707,000 6,196,000 


*North and south of the line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 


Over 70; Thinks Mile Run Easy 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 8.—The March 1 
issue of ‘‘ Buffalo Central Y. M. C. A.’’ has a 
picture and write-up of one of the agile ath- 
letes of the organization—Millard S. Burns, 
president of Palburn (Inc.), who has been exer- 
cising at the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium regularly 
two or three times a week for the last twenty 
years. Mr. Burns is-past 70, but is in perfect 
health, thanks to systematie exercises, which he 
started more than fifty years ago. He does not 
go in for violent exercise, but thinks nothing 
of running a mile on the track. 





HUDSON 


Oak Flooring 
Is a Good Seller 


It has the quality to attract 
sales and satisfy customers. 
It is well-machined, possess- 
inga glass-smooth finishand 
matching right up tight. 


If you value quality, even 
texture, attractive figure and 
fine finish in selling flooring, 


you ought to stock Hudson 
Brand. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plants at 


MEMPHIS, TENN. VICKSBURG, MISS. 








141,657,916 10.0 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Eastern Tennessee 


giz’ Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees ae 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
ems gy ee ay BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 

Per Day. 7 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Established 1847 


C. B. Richard & Co. 


Foreign Forwarders, 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Susteme Helens 01 
Ocean Freight = sfiiscount dans. 
Brokers for exports & imports 





Special department handling export tember shipments 
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Special Source 
for Industrial 
Buyers 
PORT ORFORD 
CEDAR 
a Specialty. 
Philippine Mahogany 


Spruce, Red Cedar, Redwood 
Fir, Hemlock and Pine. 





Ladder stock — Box shooks— 
Casket shooks. 


Air dried, 4/4 to 16/4 
Port Orford Cedar and 
Spruce in stock North 
Kansas City yard. Can for- 
ward on through rate, east 
and south. 


A trial order will prove 
{ite advantage of buy: | 
ing from us. 

R. L. SMITH 


Lumber Co. 


1900 Armour Road 
North Kansas City, Mo. 











Hardwoods 


OAK Pein 2d Gere 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


MADE (MR) RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 
The 








Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















$ 


| 
| * 





Yellow Pine 


‘iumbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 





For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


he Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























American Merchant Fleet Operation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—Gen. A. C. Dal- 
ton, president of the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
(Shipping Board), is calling attention to some 
figures that the American people may have over- 
looked. Usually one hears a lot about the loss 
to the Government in the operation of its merchant 
fleet. Gen. Dalton says: 

“We have been able to keep in operation for the 
benefit of our own nationals over 300 active Ship- 
ping Board ships in 25 established trade routes, car- 
rying our products to all the markets of the world. 
This has been accomplished at an expense to the 
American taxpayer during 1926 of but 2.2 cents 
for every dollar's worth of goods carried. During 
that period the Shipping Board ships covered 11,- 
270,341 miles, carrying cargoes of exports and im- 
ports valued at approximately $850,000,000. 

“The only way to keep American dollars at home 
is to give employment to Americans in every line 
of industry. American ships mean American ship- 
yards in which thousands of American workmen 
can be employed. American ships’ require Amer- 
ican steel and iron, American lumber and Ameri- 
can materials of many kinds to build. American 
sailors should man our ships. American steve- 
dores and dockworkers should load and unload 
them. American producers of all the supplies re- 
quired for ships should furnish them for American 
ships at home. 

“Remember that foreign flag ships buy their sup- 
plies at home, not in America. The supplies for 
the 300 vessels of the Shipping Board cost $38,- 
000,000 during the last year, all paid out to Amer- 
ican dealers and producers in America.” 


Turpentine and Rosin Rates 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—With only Com- 
missioner Eastman dissenting, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on March 2 handed down a sup- 
plemental opinion, following reconsideration, modi- 
fying the findings handed down by Division 3, in 
its original decision in Docket No. 15543—Tur- 
pentine & Rosin Producers’ Association vs. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Railway Co. et al. The proceed- 
ing involves rates on turpentine and rosin from 
producing points in the Southwestern group to 
destinations in Central territory, Kansas City and 
other points in Western Trunk Line territory. The 
supplemental finding follows: 

“Upon reconsideration we find that the rates as- 
sailed to destinations in Central territory and to 
Kansas City were not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial for the past; that the rates assailed 
to Kansas City are not unduly prejudicial, but 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed rates of 
86 cents on rosin and 56 cents on turpentine; 
that the rates assailed to all other destinations in 
Western Trunk Line territory were not and are 
not unreasonable nor unduly prejudicial; and that 
rates assailed to destinations in Central territory 
are and for the future will be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial, and that maximum reasonable 
and nonprejudicial rates in the future will be 
those prescribed in the original report. We fur- 
ther find that additional joint rates and through 
routes have not been shown to be necessary or 
desirable in the public interest.” 

The commission did not issue a specific order 
but stated that rates should be established in ac- 
cordance with the findings herein within sixty 
days after service of the report. If that is not 
done the matter can be brought to the commission’s 
attention and an appropriate order will be issued. 


Wooden Door Rates From West Coast 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—Rates on wooden 
doors in carloads from Hoquian, Wash., to destina- 
tions in Trunk Line and New England territories 
shipped between May 20, 1922, and Nov. 9, 1923, 
were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
the rates from and to the same points on this 
commodity found reasonable by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd 
Co. case. This is the finding of Division 3 in 
Docket No. 18,453—American Door & Manufactur- 
ing Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al. 
Ninety-two carloads of wooden doors are involved. 
Reparation is awarded the exact amount due to 
be determined in accordance with Rule V. 


Chicago Rates to Illinois-Wisconsin Points 


In Investigation and 
2,793, 





Suspension Docket No. 
Division 3 finds that proposed increased 
rates on lumber in carloads from Chicago and ad- 
jacent points to destinations in Illinois and Wis- 
consin are shown to be justified. The order of sus- 
pension is vacated and the proceeding discontinued. 
Division 3 states that the schedules involved in so 
far as they affect interstate rates were suspended 
until March 15 on protest of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. No protest was filed against the pro- 





posed intrastate rates. The present rates on jy, 
ber between Chicago and the vario destination, 
involved have been in effect for sev-ral yeary gy) 
are the same in both directions. ‘The rates gop 
approved by Division 3 apply only traffic moy. 
ing from Chicago and points taking the same Fates 
leaving the inbound rates to Chicavo Unchanged 
The increases range from 1 to 3 cents q hundre4 


pounds. 


(SELLS 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 

In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries any 
orders for railway cars are reported as follow; 

InQuIRIES—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
150 caboose cars; Norfolk & Western, prices a 
repairing and remodeling 1,000 hopper cars, 

OrpDERS—Fruit Growers Express, 100 under. 
frames with Ryan Car Co.; Swift & Co., 300 ste) 
underframes with Pressed Steel Car Co., for ». 
frigerator cars, to be built in its shops; Norther 
Pacific, 300 gondola cars with Ryan Car (%).- 
Canadian National, 100 ballast cars with Rodger 
Ballast Car Co. 


Southern Rates to Ohio Points 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—Division 4 of th 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket Np, 
18,254—H. F. Stanley Lumber Co. vs. Alabama § 
Vicksburg Railway Co. et al.—finds that the rates 
on lumber from Weir, Sallis, Kilmichael and other 
Mississippi points to Mariemont, Ohio, prior ty 
June 22, 1924, were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the rates established on that 
date. Reparation is*awarded, the amount to be 
determined in accordance with Rule V. Prior ty 
June 22, 1924, the rates to Mariemont were made 
on Cincinnati combination, using the factors of the 
southern lines to Cincinnati, plus the local rate 
of 8 cents of the Norfolk & Western, subject to 
the combination rule in Agent Jones’ tariff I. €¢. 
U. S. 1. On June 22, 1924, the Norfolk & Westen 
established a proportional rate of 2 cents from 
Cincinnati to Mariemont on shipments originating 
in the South. 

Commissioner Woodlock dissented, declaring he 
was unable to follow the reasoning by which his 
associates found that the present rate to Marie 
mont is a maximum reasonable rate, and, there 
fore, a proper basis for reparation. He holds that 
the reduction voluntarily by the Norfolk & West- 
ern is not controlling, that the “paper” soutb- 
bound rate is of no significance and that no repa- 
ration should be awarded. 


Freight Loadings Ahead of Year Ago 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—Revenue freight 
loaded the week ended Feb. 26 totaled 923,849 
ears, according to reports filed today by the car- 
riers. Compared with the corresponding wee 
last year, this was an increase of 10,914 car, 
while it also was an increase of 59,753 cars over 
the corresponding week in 1925. The total for the 
week of Feb. 26 was, however, a decrease of 37; 
024 cars below the preceding week this year, due 
to the observance of Washington’s birthday. 

Coal loading for the week of Feb. 26 totaled 201, 
959 cars, an increase of 21,489 cars over the same 
week last year and 50,390 cars above the corte 
sponding week in 1925. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 44,0% 
cars, an increase of 4,303 cars over the corr 
sponding week last year and 5,775 cars above the 
same week in 1925. 

Forest products loading totaled 67,913 cars, 
6,089 cars below the same week last year and Il, 
583 cars under the same week in 125. 


New Road to Tap Mexican Timber 


TOPOLOBAMPO, MEXICO, March 5 Contracts will 
be awarded soon for the construction of the & 
finished links in the main line of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad through western Mexico, 


according to William T. Kemper, uf Kansas City, 
president of the company, who recently visited 
Topolobampo and made a trip of inspection over 
the completed sections of the line. The - 
pleted parts include those from the port 
Topolobampo on the Pacific to Fuerte, 62 
and from Sanchez to Minaca, 74 miles. The gap 
between Fuerte and Sanchez, 20% miles, and 4 
tween Minaca and Chihuahua, 122 miles, are a 
ly constructed, considerable wor on the eed 
between Fuerte and Sanchez havins been done sev 
eral years ago. 

That part of the Orient whi! 
Sierra Madres will open to exploit:' 
of pine forest and other commer: ' 


traverses the 
ion vast tracts 
1 timber. 
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New Name for Crawler Tractor Firm 


The Full-Crawler Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
pounced last month the change of the firm 
name to the Trackson Co., by which it will be 
known in the future. The change was made in 
order that the company’s dealers, customers and 
other friends may more easily link the company 
name with that of its product—the Trackson Full- 
Crawler for the Fordson tractor. 

This crawler is manufactured for use with the 
Fordson in ground conditions where it is difficult 
or impossible for the wheel tractor to work. The 
Trackson-equipped Fordson has a sure footing in 
the most difficult ground conditions, such as slip- 
pery mud, marsh, or soft, loose sand, and is able 
to work in these conditions without loss of power. 
Lumbermen have found the outfit economical and 
eficient for skidding, hauling, decking, snaking, 
and all phases of their work where a tractor is 
used. ; 

The Trackson Co. remains a division of the 
George H. Smith Steel Casting Co., and retains 
the management, organization, and personnel of 
the former Full-Crawler Co. 


Tractor Pulls Easily in Deep Snow 


After the worst snowstorm of the winter of 
1925-26, the Trackson-Fordson went through the 
drifts for a distance of 16 miles in 11 hours, 
pulling a Ford truck equipped with Snowmobile 
attachment. The trip from the Ford Motor Co.’s 
lumber camp at Sidnaw, Mich., to the camp at 





“Going through’’ with a Full-Crawler equipped 
Fordson pulling Ford truck in 16-inch snow 


Perch Lake, Mich., was made after 16 inches of 
stow had fallen in a storm that lasted for three 
days. Some of the drifts were more than 4 feet 
deep, and the snow which had fallen previously 
lay about 3 feet deep on the level. 

The trip was made by three men, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Provolt, of the Ford camps, and Irvin 
Kunert, of the Trackson Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Although they had a packed trail to follow, the 
newly fallen snow made it difficult to find, and 
the Fordson frequently dropped off the side of the 
toad into deep, soft drifts. Equipped with the 
PullCrawlers and snow grouters, however, it was 
able to pull itself out in every case. 


Motor Vehicle Exports Show Gain 


denne anal dec'ine in production, by the lessened 
pe a deman’ and the taking of inventory was 
Pn ected unfxvorably in the exports of passen- 
74T8 ~ and trucks during November, 1926, as 
0a hen he vehicles were exported during that peri- 
ietemets n the hreceding month, according to the 
are - division of the Department of Com- 
Dotable — ratio of export to production is 
Py that it attains a percentage of 10.8 
vith pw with 5.9 during October, 1926, and 
rperts uring November, 1925. The combined 

of automotive products from the United 


States during November, 1926, totaled $27,793,705, 
compared with $28,108,066 during the same period 
of 1925. 

Combined passenger car and truck exports from 
the United States for the first eleven months of 
1926 totaled 279,599 units, valued at $204,206,589. 
During the same period of 1925 the corresponding 
exports numbered 269,416 units, valued at $199,- 
768,779. Truck exports during the 1926 period 
numbered 62,926 units, valued at $43,826,541, 
compared with 49,735 units, valued at $32,315,395 
for the first eleven months of 1925. During No- 
vember, 1926, exports of trucks totaled 7,311 units, 
compared with 7,315 in November, 1925. Trailer 
exports in November, 1926, totaled 126, compared 
with 72 in November, 1925. 
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Quality Trucks at Lower Prices 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 7,—Development of a 
program planned for some time, resulting in the 
White Co.’s recent reductions in prices of two truck 
models, has been marked by a broadening of mer- 
chandising policy and expansion of White truck 
transportation into new and wider low price fields 
of light delivery. Factory production schedules 
have been speeded up to meet the demand for qual- 
ity trucks at lower prices. The new White policy 
has placed these high grade trucks within the reach 
of all lines of business, providing a complete range 
of truck capacities and price. 

The two light delivery models affected by price 
reductions—$605 in one and $825 in the other— 
are the model 15 and model 20. The former, with 
%4- to 1-ton capacity, was reduced from $2,150 to 
$1,545, and the latter, with 114-tons’ capacity, 
from $2,950 to $2,125, both in effect Feb. 25. 

“The commercial vehicle market,” says Presi- 
dent Walter C. White, “divides itself naturally 
into four classes—heavy duty, express, light de- 
livery and busses. It has been the White Co.’s 
policy to develop its product in order to meet as 
fully as possible the demands in these various 
lines and the changes in traffic conditions which 
are constantly arising. Latest developments apply 
to the light duty fields. It seemed advisable to 
revise prices on the two light capacity truck mod- 
els so that they would be on a more nearly com- 
petitive price basis in these fields and yet keep the 
high standard of quality. Increased volume which 
we anticipate would not alone give us sufficient 
reduction, but increased volume together with 
narrower margin for merchandising which main- 


tains in this field enables us to lower prices and - 


reach a new and larger class of buyers. There is 
no change in quality construction, standard speci- 
fications and balanced engineering of any truck or 
bus in the White line.” 
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New Catalog on Cletrac Tractors 


The Cleveland Tractor Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturer of the Cletrac crawler tractor for 
farm and industrial uses, has issued a new 10xT- 
inch, 20-page catalog, illustrating and describing 
its models K-20 and A-30 Cletracs. The book is 
replete with facts concerning what the company 
has to offer tractor users in the way of a quality 
product. Complete specifications and ratings of 
Cletrac K-20 and A-30 are contained in the catalog, 
together with full description of motors, patented 
steering mechanism, “One-Shot” lubrication of 
plain bearing lower track wheels, manganese steel 
tracks, and other modern engineering features of 
Cletrae crawler tractors. 
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Logging with “Caterpillar” Tractors 


Among the features of the current issue of the 
Caterpillar Magazine, published by the Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, Calif., and Peoria, 
Ill., is an illustration depicting the “Caterpillar” 
employed in the logging operations of the Sumter 
Lumber Co., of Electric Mills, Miss. The logs 
are snaked out of the woods to a loading point by 
2-ton “Caterpillars’—the load is hauled to the 
railroad by Thirtys—the Thirty keeping two of 
the smaller machines busy. It is stated that two 
such outfits do effective work for the Sumter 
Lumber Co., and enable the Mississippi company 
to cut logging costs. Another interesting picture 
shows two Thirtys, with a bight of %-inch line 
behind them, making short work of clearing 26 
acres of property on Mount Davidson, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., while a second illustration shows the 
work of clearing being finished, the logs behind 
piled around the lead pole by a Thirty. 





































































for the Heavy Duty Floor 


Bruce beech flooring is manufac- 
+e tured from Southern beech with 
af the same care and precision that 
a characterize the nationally known a 
| Bruce oak flooring. Owing to the he 
fact that the southern variety has 
a texture superior to the northern 
grown, it will finish better and 
hold the finish longer. 
It is an excellent floor for gymnasiums, 
skating rinks, schools, offices, and other 
types of buildings subject to exception- a: 
ally heavy service. It has color and he 
life, and is much used in kitchens, and Ye 
similar rooms in residences. 


We will ship Beech flooring in mixed : 
cars with Bruce Oak flooring and other ua 
Bruce products. 


Write for prices. ; : 
E.L. BRUCE COMPANY |} 


Manufacturers 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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AREALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long and Short Leaf Sizes and 

Boards. 

Short Leaf Casing and Base. 
Also:— 

1x4 K. D. B & Better Rough. 

1x4 to 12”—6, 8 & 10’ Rough. 





Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
Oregon & California White & Sugar Pine 











Send us your stock and price list 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., inc. 
Old York Road & Butler St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 























~ Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAI 
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3 DOUCLAS MALLUCH 
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SPRING building opera- 

tions will soon be un- 
der way. Right now is the 
time to put in a stock of 
Allison’s soft, easy-work- 
ing Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
lumber and let it build 
business and good will for 
you. Send us a trial or- 
der today for 


Rift and Flat Grain 
Finish, Siding, Roofers 
Flooring, Mouldings, Roofers 
Shiplap, Kiln Dried Lath 


We also manufacture White 
and Red Oak, Red and Sap Gum, 
Beech, Cottonwood, Elm, Syca- 
more, Yellow Poplar lumber, 
and other Southern Hardwoods. 
Order straight or mixed cars of 
Pine and Hardwoods. 


AllisonLumber Co. 


BELLAMY, 
ALA. 


PINE 






























_ | Band SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1* and 2" Yard Stock up to 20’ long 


ee 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 

















( ANSLEY, LA. 
























Old 
Reliable 
Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


i We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 



























Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
aac 











Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. McGehee—Peoples Lumber & Supply 
Co, inereasing capital to 6,000 shares. no par value. 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Farris-Osborne Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; building materials. 

La Jolla—Wilson Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$150,000; will open at Girard and Torrey Rd., lumber 


an building materials. 
Los Angeles—Superior Cabinet Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $25,000. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Graves Lumber & Export 
Co., incorporated. 
GEORGIA. Atlanta—Horne Desk & Fixture Co., in- 


creasing capital to $100,000. 


ILLINOIS. La Grange—Lord Lumber Co. increasing 
eapital to $400,000. 
INDIANA. Albany—Albany Lumber Cvo., increasing 


capital from $5,000 to $10,000. : 
Indianapolis—Tiddywoods Toy Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000; to manufacture wooden mechanical toys. 


Redkey—Ayres Lumber Co. increasing capital from 
$8,000 to $20,000. 

MAINE. Presque Isle—Perry Co., incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Holland—Holland Lumber & Supply 


Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000: old concern. 
Morenci—Cline & Awkerman Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $18,000; old concern. 
MISSISSIPPI. Greenville—B. W. 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
Starkville—Starkville Lumber & 
rated; capital, $10,000. 
MISSOURI. Moorehouse—St. Clair Cooperage Co., in- 
corporated: capital $10,000. 


Dodds Lumber Ce., 


Coal Co., ineorpo- 


St. Louis—Landau Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 
NEW JERSEY. Newark—Belgray Lumber Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $100,000. 
Union City—Branch Lumber 
eapital $125,000. 
NEW YORK. New York—Vellmer Trim 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 
OREGON. Falls City—Griswold-Grier 
increasing capital to $50,000. 
Portland—Fir Door & Plywood Association, incorpo- 
rated: capital, $3,000; veneer and door manufacturing. 
PENNSYLVANIA. New Kensington — Commercial 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
TEXAS. Avinger—Pool Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; wholesale. 
Amarillo—Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co., 
rated; capital $2,000,000; old concern. 
Houston—Home Lumber Co., increasing capital from 
$15,000 to $20,000. 
Mexia—Oil Field Lumber Co., incorporated. 


Yards, incorporated; 
& Lumber 


Lumber Co. 


incorpo- 


WASHINGTON. Seattle — Gaynor-Masters Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
Seattle—Underwood & Underwood Sash & Door Co., 


incorporated: capital, $35,000. 
Tacoma—Reliance Lumber 
capital to $75,000. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—Northern Hardwood 


incorporated. 
Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—City Sash, Door & Lumber 
Co. sold to Tippins Mfg. Co. 


ARKANSAS. Hartman—Fred H. Boyer sold to F. B. 
Redus Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. 


& Timber Co. increasing 


Sales, 


Whittier—Jackson Lumber Co. sue- 
ceeded by Bruce-Jackson Lumber Co. 
CONNECTICUT. Canaan—Canaan Lumber Co. sue- 
ceeded by Canaan Lumber & Coal Co. 
FLORIDA. Haines City—Wheelis Lumber Co. movy- 


ing to Richmond, Ind. 

Palatka—Putman Wood Products Co. has taken over 
the business of the Florida Woodenware Co. which was 
damaged by fire recently, and will rebuild, constructing 
new dry kilns, warehouse, etc. 

IOWA. Denver—Cedar Lumber Co. sold to Midwest- 
Denver Lumber Co., of Dubuque. 

Hinton—S. H. Bowman Lumber Co. sold to Jake Lam- 
pert Yards (Inc.), 

KANSAS. Eskridge—J. W. Schafer sold retail yard 
to Clinton L. Scott Lumber Co., which has headquarters 
in Topeka. 

Wichita—Swartz Lumber & Sales Co. 
Wichita Lumber & Supply Co. 


LOUISIANA. Eunice—Roy 0. Martin Co. sold saw- 
mill and timber to May Bros., of Memphis, who will 
operate under name of Eunice Band Mill Co., in charge 
of T. T. May. 

MICHIGAN. Amasa—lIron County Lumber & Fuel 
Co. sold to Axel Axelson, of the F. & A. Lumber Co. 
Earl Axelson will be in charge of the Amasa branch. 

MINNESOTA. Huntley, Wells and Winnebago—S. 
H. Bowman Lumber Co. sueceeded by Jake Lampert 
Yards (Inc.). 

MISSISSIPPI. Walnut Grove—W. I. Luke & Sons 
sold band mill, dry kilns, planing mill and about 100,- 
000,000 feet of pine and hardwood timber to Pearl River 
Valley Lumber Co., of Canton, Miss. 

Starkville—Hartness Coal & Lumber Co. sold to Stark- 
ville Lumber & Coal Co., recently incorporated. 

MISSOURI. Chillicothe, Kirksville and Marceline— 
Mills & Arnold Lumber Co. succeeded by Arnold Lumber 
Co., interest of P. ©. Warner and Horace Mills have 
nom taken over by S. W. and W. ©. Arnold, of Chilli- 
cothe. 

Hartsburg—Proctor Lumber Co. 


succeeded by 


succeeded by Becker 


Bros. 

McFall—North Missouri Lumber Co. sold to Albany 
Lumber Co. 

Otterville—Layne Lumber Co. succeeded by W. J. 
Jackson. 


Succeeded 
incorporated with Capital of 


Stanberry—McFall Lumber Yard purchased by 
Lumber Co. Albeay 
NEW JERSEY. Bogata—Bruno Lumber (Co, sold 
Passaic-Bergen Lumber Co. % 

NEW YORK. Croton-on-Hudson—Croton ks 
sueceeded by Croton Docks Lumber & Suppl Corpo 
tion. , — 

Tully—John L. Shultz Sons Co. sold to Tul Lam} 
& Coal Co. 

OHIO. Biluffton—Pandora Lumber Co. sold to 
man Bros. Lumber Co. and will be operated as walt 
of the Jenera yard with M. Geiger in charge, 

Cleveland—Justh Mfg. Co. sold to Kroehler Mfg. (y 

OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Fox Rig Co. : 
Fox Rig & Lumber Co., 
$250,000. 

Gotebo—W. H. Kuder Lumber Co. succeeded by] 
H. Rogers Lumber Co. : 

OREGON. Aurora—E. W. Diller has retired from the 
Diller Lumber Co. 


Gateway—Tum-A-Tum Lumber Co. to AT 
Monner. ek 

Molalla—Molalla Lumber & Builders Supply Co, Chang. 
ing name te Molalla Lumber Yard. 

TEXAS. Pecos—Groves Lumber Co. 
Anderson Lumber Co. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—C. S. Robinson succeedeq ty 
Robinson-Romney Co. 


WASHINGTON. Castle Rock—J. M. Hodges Lumber 
Co. has purchased the lumber business of J. R. Hulbert 
Edionds—C. L. Weister has purchased the inters 
of W. L. Atkinson in the Oakland Shingle Co, 
Seattle—Buffelen Lumber & Mfg. Co. has purchase 
the sawmill of the Page Lumber Co. 
Tacoma—E, L. Emory is reported to have purchase 
the sawmill of Wm. I. MacMurdy. 
WISCONSIN. Carolina—Northern Lumber & Supply 
Co. succeeded by Carolina Hardware Store. 
Ladysmith—Fountain-Campbell Lumber Co. sold ay 
and planing mill and railroad to Bissell Lumber Co, o 
Marshfield. ‘ 
Neillsville and Willard—Otto Roessler succeeded by 
Neillsville Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Little Current—Hope Lumber Co. (Ltd) 


sold 


succeeded by 


moving its sawmill, offices, boarding house, stables, ete," 


from Little Current to Milleage 6714, near Gogami, » 
the Canadian National Railways. Reported that : 
town will be laid out at that point. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Mobile—H. H. Dill Lumber Co. opening 
wholesale business. 

ARIZONA. Phoenix—West Side Mill & Box Co. v 
cently began business. 

ARKANSAS. Clarksville—W. V. Harris has started 
a planing mill, 

Murfreesboro—M. W. Green has started a sawmill and 
box plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—Stever Lumber & Mill Co. 
has started in business here. 

Los Angeles—Madera Lumber & Box Co., of El Paso, 
recently, organized with headquarters here. 

Oakland—Adams Lumber Co. has started a wholesale 
lumber business. 

Palo Alto—Dudfield Lumber Co. occupying new quar- 
ters at Channing Ave. and High St. 

San Francisco—Peter Salvat has engaged in cabinet 
making business at 1854 Davisadero. 


ILLINOIS. Mount Carmel—Mount Carmel Lumber 
Co. will open lumber yard at 715 Market St., formerly 
occupied by W. M. Simpson Lbr. Co. 

INDIANA. Garrett—John Ludwici & Co. have started 
a table manufacturing plant. 

North Manchester—H. F. Banta & Son have begun! 
furniture frame manufacturing business. 

MICHIGAN. Sault Ste. Marie—L. M. Hollingsworth 
has started a retail lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Perry Lumber Co. ope 
ing retail lumber and building materials business; work 
on erection of sheds begun. 

MISSOURI. Sullivan—Edwin Casey will open lumi 
business. : 

Ste. Geneyieve—F. X. Falk has started a lumber bust 
ness. 


NEW YORK. Dolgeville—Julius Brechwoldt & So 
(Inc.) putting a new sawmill into operation on April 1 

OREGON. Albany—W. G. Anderson installing @ De" 
lumber manufacturing plant; incorporated as Cen 
Lumber Co.; product to be handled by Wm. G. Ander 
son, wholesaler, of Portland. Takes over furniture plast 
of Smith-Bowlby Co. and is installing machinery, kilos 

Astoria—Astoria Box Co. will erect a pulp mill. at 

Bandon—Dillon Co. has engaged in exportation 
white cedar. 

Leona—Roy Beebe Ms established a sawmill here. 

Marshfield—W. W. Fruit has started a wholesale hart 
wood plant. 

Portland—E. Carpenter and E. D. Toucey have A 
gaged in business of manufacturing sawdust burners & 
200 Oak St., as Pacific Sawdust Burner Co. ef is 

Portland—M. Martin and J. Pfennig have engag 
business as Martin Hardwood Floor Co. as 

acres H. Fisher Lumber Co. has started @ 8 
mill. 

Turner—Turner Lumber 
planing mill. Co. 
TENNESSEE. Butler—Wm. S. Whiting Lumber 
has started a sawmill and planing mill. ; " 
TEXAS. Carbon—The Carbon Lumber Co. will oP 
new lumber yard. retail 
Woodsboro—Zarsky Lumber Co. has started a 

lumber business. 

Le rap tcnee 
start a sawmill. 

Richmond Highlands—O, A. Heintz has engaged 
cabinet making business. 


& Mfg. Co. has started 8 


Centralia—Joseph Weinzinget has 
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New Mills and Equipment 
-,sxgas. Biggers—J. R. Hatley and S. F. Har- 
Seong sawmill six miles from here. 
-earpP Grenada—Boone Cooperage Co. has 
yississit 4 will establish mill for manufacture of 


.) 
week parrel staves. 


sa—S orn Mill & Mfg. Co. plan- 
“+r 4HOMA. ‘Tulsa Southern & 

OKLAT yuilding. 

OREGON. Sheridan—Sheridan Planing Co., of which 





RLEY, 82 years old, president of 
cats’ & Manufacturers’ National Bank 
OS of the Wallis & Carley Co., retail lumber 
an jer of Sharon, Pa., died unexpectedly in 
ol hospital, Sharon, Monday afternoon, Feb. 
rf after a few days’ illness with an intestinal 
‘iiporder. Born Feb. 29, 1844, in Brockville, Ont., 
Sn of John and Sarah Carley, he came to the 
United States in 1865 and located in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where he worked for a time as a 
placksmith’s helper at the coal mines near Coal- 
purg. Soon after, he went into the carpenter’s 
trade, then to building contracting, and from 
that into the lumber business. In 1866, Mr. 
farley located in Sharon, and with Jacob Faas, 
William Wallis and A. Kanengeiser formed the 
building firm of Faas, Kanengeiser & Co. Faas 
and Kanengeiser retired from the firm in 1876, 
and in March of that year W allis and Carley 
purchased the Carver & Trout planing mill and 
jumber yard in Sharon. In October following, 
the plant was destroyed by fire and was rebuilt 
at once by the new firm on a much larger scale, 
the new plant becoming one of the largest and 
most firmly established in the Shenango valley. 
Many of the most important business structures 
in Sharon were built by the W allis & Carley 
firm. The Wallis & Carley Co. was incorporated 
in 1902. Mr. Carley was one of the original 
stockholders in the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
National Bank of Sharon, founded in 1903, and 
had served as its president since its inception. 
He was interested in many other enterprises 
having to do with the development of Sharon 
and the Shenango valley. Mr. Carley was a 
trustee of the noted F. H. Buhl Club of Sharon 
and was prominent in all lines of civic en- 
deavor. Always a lover of sports, Mr. Carley 
was one of the charter members of the Sharon 
Social Fishing Club. He was an ardent hunter 
also, greatly devoted to golf, and keenly inter- 
ested in every line of athletics. With two life- 
time friends he made many early spring trips 
to Pinehurst, N. C., where they were nicknamed 
“The Three Musketeers,’’ and where they gained 
note by their skill and endurance, all having 
been well past 70 when they began these trips. 
His high character and strict integrity made 
him an outstanding figure in business and finan- 
dial circles. Fraternally, Mr. Carley was affili- 
ated with Sharon Lodge No. 250, F. & A. M., 
having been elected to membership in 1882. He 
was also a member of Sharon Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
his membership dating back more than half a 
century, and was presented with a 50-year jewel 
some years ago. Mr. Carley was also a mem- 
ber of the Sharon Country Club. In 1872, Mr. 
Carley was united in marriage with Miss Mar- 
garet Armstrong, who died in 1912. Surviving 
are two children, Miss Ethel Carley of Sharon, 
and Glenn Carley, vice president and secretary- 
treasurer of the Wallis & Carley Co. 

MRS. GEORGE R. CHRISTIE, of Houston, 
Texas, died suddenly at the home of her daugh- 
te, Mrs. Robert R. Dennis, in that city, on 
Feb, 28. Mrs. Christie was the wife of the well 
snown manager of the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal 
Association and the American Lumber Under- 
Writers, who is also secretary for the East Texas 
Mill Managers’ Association. He is affiliated 
with a number of large lumber interests and is 
me of the best known men in southern lumber 
‘ircles, Mrs. Christie was formerly Miss Mary 
E. Walker, of Galveston. She is survived by 
her husband, one daughter and a brother, Oscar 
ay alker, of Galveston. Funeral services were 
~ Jt the daughter’s home with burial in Glen- 
ba Cemetery. Active pallbearers were Win- 
Dou G. Moody, Clarence A. Cuthrell, Odekar J. 
~ Henry C. Mosehart, Lewis P. Andresen 
ane ren + Mizener. Honorary pallbearers 
Wier — xOvernor W. P. Hobby, Robert W. 
Sane 7. Andrews, John H. Kirby, B. F. 
Davin T, : F. Ford, S. F. Carter, John Blogett 

sand J. Frank Womack. 


Lan ALEXANDER AINSLIE, of the Marshay 
Sudbury . died on March 2, at his home in 
a on ry, Ont., in his 48th year, after an attack 
with ania. Mr. Ainslie had been identified 
in € Marshay Lumber Co. since 1914, look- 
8 particularly after its woods operations. Prior 
io _~ associated with the Marshay Lum- 
Milne & he was for several years with Wm. 
© parte Sons, North Bay, Ont. He was also 
and th “oo the Acme Timber Co., of Sudbury, 
He co awk Lake Lumber Co., of Cochrane. 

ves a wife, three daughters and one son. 


CAPT WILLIAM L i 
; ° - CADLE, pioneer of the 
Chicago lumber trade, died at the home of his 
March — Enale. in Oak Park, Ill., on Monday, 
had been in t. “25.56 years old. Capt. Cadle 
in the retail lumber business in Chicago 


J. L. Fink is manager, is about to erect a planing mill. 

Westport—Westport Lumber Co. adding about $13,000 
worth of equipment. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Denmark—Goolsby & Son Co. 
figuring on installation of machinery to manufacture 
excelsior. ; 

Hamer—Booth-Parker Lumber Co., of Sumter, will 
erect sawmill. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Peters Lumber & Supply 


(Continued on page 94) 


under name of W. L. Cadle Lumber Co., for 
more than fifty years. During the last few 
years he had made his home with his son in 
Oak Park. He was a member of the 2nd Iowa 
Cavalry during the Civil War and was a mem- 
ber of the unit which saved Gen. Paine’s brigade 
from disaster at the battle of Farmington. Capt. 
Cadle was a member of George H. Thomas post, 
G. A. R., and of the Loyal Legion. He was also 
secretary of the Army of the Tennessee. Four 
children survive: Mrs. John L. Prest, William L. 
and C. E. Cadle, and Miss Geneve Cadle. His 
sons have been associated with him in the lum- 
ber business for many years. 


HON. JAS. KIDD FLEMMING, M.P. for 
Carleton-Victoria, former Premier of New 
Brunswick and also former Minister of Lands 
and Mines, died recently at Fisher Memorial 
Hospital, Woodstock, N. B., after an operation. 
Mr. Flemming was a member of Flemming & 
Gibson Co., which conducted one of the largest 
hardwood operations ins New Brunswick. He 
was born in 1868, at Richmond, N. B. He was 
successively a teacher, commercial traveller, 
merchant, lumber operator, politician and hard- 
wood manufacturer. He became connected with 
the lumbering business at Peel, N. B., and later 
went into logging and milling on a larger scale at 
Hartland, N. B. After retiring from politics in 
1914, Mr. Fleming engaged in the development 
of hardwood areas and also continued his soft- 
wood interests. He is survived by his three 
sons, Hugh, Weldon and Sprague, who have 
been associated with their father in the lumber 
business. 


JOSEPH H. REISER, 63, salesman for the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. of Wausau, Wis., 
for the last 35 years, died at his home in Wau- 
watosa, Wis., on Tuesday, March 8. Mr. Reiser 
was the oldest member of the Milwaukee Hoo- 
Hoo club and one of the oldest members of 
Hoo-Hoo in that section of the country, his 
number being 711. He had lived in Wausau for 
25 years and was a former mayor of that city. 
Four years ago he moved to Wauwatosa. He 
was a life member of the Wausau chapter of 
the Knights Templar. Masonic funeral services 
were held at the home on Thursday afternoon, 
March 10, and the burial was in Wausau. He 
‘is survived by his wife, one daughter and one 
son. 


GEORGE H. KING, manager of the King Lum- 
ber Co., passed away recently at his home at 


Chipman, N. B. Mr. King had been in ill * 


health for several years. His father, Senator 
George King, managed the business in its early 
days, but upon retiring, passed it on to his son. 
George H. King was 57 years of age and took 
a prominent place in political affairs, represent- 
ing the Liberal party as candidate for the Pro- 
vincial legislature, being twice elected and twice 
defeated. 


JASPER MARTIN, formerly of Hillsdale, Ont., 
at one time an extensive lumber manufacturer, 
passed away at his home in Toronto recently, 
after a short illness. Mr. Martin was born in 
Hillsdale in 1879, and went into the business 
of his late father, forming a partnership in 1905 
with a brother, W. J. Martin, now of Midland, 
under the name of Martin Bros. Jasper Martin 
retired in 1923 and moved to Toronto. He always 
took an active part in sports, being proficient 
in baseball, tennis and golf. He is survived by 
his wife, three sons and one brother. 


WILLIAM P. BARKER, SR., aged 76, for 
many years proprietor of a lumber and coal 
business in Batavia, Ill., where he was a pioneer 
business man, died Feb. 28 in St. Francis’ hos- 
pital, Peoria, Ill. He was operator of the Barker 
stone quarries and interested in the building 
trades field locally. His wife preceded him in 
death 20 years. Burial took place in Batavia. 


JEREMIAH SHEA, for many years prominent 
in the lumber industry at Olean, N. Y., and in 
West Virginia, died suddenly at the home of 
his niece on March 2, at the age of 73. Mr. 
Shea was born in 1853. He settled at Olean 
when a young man, and established a planing 
mill in Johnson street, North End. He also 
spent considerable of his time in West Vir- 
— in connection with his lumber interests 
there. 


EDWARD BEAUDU, 65, chief timber inspec- 
tor for the purchasing department of the Omaha 
railroad, dropped dead of heart disease at St. 
Paul, Minn., on Sunday, March 6. Burial was 
held at Chippewa Falls, Wis., where his home 
was. 
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Ichrist-Fordney Co. 
LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
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LONGLEAF Pi n fad 


HEAVY PITCH 
For Export and Interior Trade 


Daily Capacity Pascagoula of 
400,000 Feet 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 


MILLS AT 
[_ Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar Lake 
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We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 
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( Band Sawn Virgin ) 











Peeled 
Piling 
5’ to 7”’ tip 
10” to 16”’ butt 
20’ to 100’ long 





Daily 
Capacity 
100,000 Feet 






















LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine > 


All grades, 3” and 4” Std. | All of our 
Match. Edge Grain, Heart Stock is 
and Sap Flooring; Shed Grade 
Stock ; 2x4—2.6” Dimen- 
sion all grades S4S to 
S&E Std. lengths 10’ to 
24’; Timbers4x4”’ to20x20’’ 
lengths 10’ to 66’. 





Give us a trial on 
your next order. 


Williams 
Yellow PineCo. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 



























\ Mills at Wilco, Miss. sil 
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CI LOVISIANé Co 








HODGE-HUNT 


BRAND 


A Sure Quality 
Brand of 


OAK FLOORING 

GUM FLOORING 
BEECH FLOORING 
CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
RED and WHITE 

OAK TRIM 

RED GUM TRIM 

SAP GUM TRIM 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


OF ALL GRADES 
Straight or Mixed Cars 














Bow! OUR SERVICE 
We Can Please You. 


Hodge-Hunt Lumber Co., Inc. 


HODGE, LOUISIANA 























Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress -’Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 
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Sy UXON Linge COMPANY 






Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














News Notes from Am 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 5.—The annual banquet of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, one of the major social events 
of the year in the Northwest lumber industry, will 
be held at the Winthrop Hotel here April 22. The 
date was selected at the regular meeting of the 
club today. The custom of the club is to have 
the president of the previous year take charge 
of the banquet arrangements and preside at the 
affair. In the absence of Frost Snyder, last year’s 
president, who is in the East on business, a com- 
mittee was named to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. The committee is composed of Ralph Dick- 
man, last year’s vice president; Roy Sharp, last 
year’s secretary, and C. C. Corse. Mr. Snyder will 
return to Tacoma in time to oversee the final ar- 
rangements and to preside at the banquet. 

Ed. English, introduced by President J. G. Dick- 
son as the dean of the Northwest logging industry, 
was present at the meeting and made a brief talk 
to the lumbermen. 

Mr. Sharp brought up the question of a Hoo-Hoo 
club for Tacoma, which was urged last week by 
Snark of the Universe Arthur A. Hood during 
his visit here. Mr. Sharp suggested the formation 
of a club for the younger men employed by the 
local mills, to be sponsoted by the present organ- 
ization and to affiliate with Hoo-Hoo. At the sug- 
gestion of S. S. Waterman it was decided to name 
a committee to investigate the possibilities. 

The meeting closed with a brief market discus- 
sion. The attendance was light after the busy 
sessions of the last three weeks. 

Another meeting of the Northwest lumbermen 
to discuss general business conditions was held 
at the Winthrop Hotel here March 3. Nearly all 
the larger mills were represented. No formal ac- 
tion of any kind was taken but it was generally 
agreed by those present that the situation shows 
some improvement. 

The Reliance Lumber & Timber Co. has filed 
amended articles of incorporation increasing the 
capitalization from $15,000 to $75,000. 

E. R. Cronkhite, president Pacific Match Co., 
was chosen president of the newly organized Ta- 
coma Industrial Manufacturers’ Association at the 
first meeting held last Thursday evening. Mr. 
Cronkhite was also reélected president of the Ta- 
coma Traffic Club at its annual meeting last week. 

A sharp increase in the cargo shipments of lum- 
ber to Japan is recorded in the export figures made 
public by the local docks this week. More than 
half of the total lumber shipped by water was 
for Japanese delivery. The cargo shipments for 
the week were as follows: From the McCormick, 
Milwaukee, Baker and Shaffer docks and Porta- 
coma piers, 7,380,000 feet; St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., 1,495,000 feet; Dickman Lumber Co., 
600,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 2,500,000 feet : 
Tidewater Mill Co., 300,000 feet, and Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., 900,000 feet—a total of 13,175,000 
feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 3,055,000 feet ; 
California, 565,000 feet: Japan, 7,745,000 feet; 
Europe, 1,310,000 feet, and South America, west 
coast, 500,000 feet. Other than lumber: The At- 
lantic coast took 1,600 doors, 35,000 feet cross 
arms and 1,500 panels. California took 50,000 
feet cross arms. Japan took 150 tons box shook. 
Europe took 26,500 doors, 3 cars floor blocks and 
50,000 feet airplane spruce. South America, west 
coast, took 300 tons box shook. 

The annual election of officers held by the stock- 
holders of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
last Tuesday resulted in the reélection of Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs as president of the company. 
Leonard Howarth was chosen vice president and 
treasurer ; Earl Rogers, second vice president, and 
H. S. Griggs, secretary. A new member elected 
to the board of trustees was C. N. Griggs. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 5.—J. B. Montgomery, of the Montgom- 
ery Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is in the Pacific 
Northwest on business. In this city he has been 
in touch with Roy A. Dailey, manager north Coast 
district National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 





sociation. Mr. Montgomery is chairman of the 
general arbitration committee of that organiza- 


tion. 

J. Arthur Edgecumbe, of the Edham Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is in the city, and was a guest of 
the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle at Thursday’s 


luncheon. 
J. R. Thames, of Birmingham, Ala., southern 
pine wholesaler, is in Seattle on a tour of the 


Puget Sound country. 
J. H. Ehrmanntraut, in charge of the rail de- 
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partment of the Babcock-Angell Co., Seattle, 
go to New York about April 1 to become rajj Saley 
manager of the company. George Weston, el] 
known among West Coast lumbermen, wil] A8Sum, 
the Seattle position vacated by Mr. Ehrmanntray, 

L. R. Gaynor, jr., formerly with the Nettletoy 
Lumber Co., is now resident manager of the Gay. 
nor-Masters Lumber Co. . 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 5.—Imports of lumber products from 
British Columbia, chiefly shingles, are much hear. 
er over the Milwaukee Railroad than they yep 
last year at this time. The Bellingham division 
estimates that they are about twice as great, ». 
quiring extra barge service to Seattle. Ip prepa. 
ration for the summer’s log traffic, this road has 
just completed building a new bridge over the 
Nooksack River. : 

Vice President J. J. Donovan, of the Bloody 
Donovan Lumber Mills, was dinner host this we 
to President Frank H. Lamb, of the Washingty 
State Chamber of Commerce. In addressing » 
assembly of about forty representative business 
men of Bellingham, Mr. Lamb said that Washing. 
ton is developing a stronger spirit of State unity 
Mr. Lamb succeeded Mr. Donovan as president ot 
the chamber. 

The Bellingham Port Commission this week dis. 
charged its $140,000 obligation to the Bellingham 
Terminals Syndicate, whose chairman is J. J. Dop. 
ovan. The syndicate spent that amount developing 
the waterfront for industrial purposes in 199. 
The project has been taken over by the commis. 


~ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 5.—Additional heavy rainfalls during the 
week throughout all of southern California, the 
total surpassing the record for all of last season, 
give further assurance of sound economic conéi- 
tions which will stimulate building during the 
first six months of this year. The wholesale mar- 
ket has not manifested any great amount of actiy- 
ity, due partly to the rains, also to continued 
hand-to-mouth retail buying. Wholesalers believe 
these dealers are gradually coming around to the 
idea that they must buy further ahead than they 
have for some time. A few orders placed during 
the week, it is said, give evidence of a change in 
yard policy. Reserves are very low at the docks, 
lower than they have been for many months. Ship- 
ments into the Los Angeles harbor during Febr- 
ary passed the 100,000,000-foot mark by a com- 
fortable margin. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 5.—For the first time in many weeks, 
lumber wholesalers here were really cheerful. 
Inquiries, that have come freely for some time, 
have begun to resolve into actual orders, with in- 
structions for as little delay as possible in getting 
shipments under way. Car material is developing 
strength. “We are booking lots of business,” said 
a number of dealers here today, “the volume is 
good and indications are for increased activity 
as the weather settles.” The recent storms upset 
transportation and not a few complaints are be 
ing received because of delayed shipments, but 
these difficulties are being straightened out. 

Pine business too, is showing signs of improve 
ment, orders last week showing a gratifying tur. 
Common pine items especially are said to be show 
ing strength. 

L. A. Nelson, Oregon secretary for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters 
here, stated today that practically all the larger 
mills in western Oregon are now operating. Some 
of the smaller mills that have to haul logs 
lumber over soft roads are still idle. 

The Portland Hoo-Hoo Club at its luncheoa 
meeting Thursday heard L. A. Nelson, secretary 
for Oregon of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Ass 
ciation, tell of how the search for two boys lost 
in the snow of Mount Hood some weeks ago, Was 
conducted. Robert Anderson, retail lumber dealer, 
of Logan, Utah, said that as a result of an abund- 
ance of rain this winter the Utah sugar beet grow” 
ers look for a bountiful crop, which in turn will 
mean a better demand for lumber. Fred Roblin, 
in charge of the pine department of Morrill « 
Sturgeon, presided at the meeting, which was 4 
tended by about thirty-five. 

J. Royden Estey, industrial engineer, | 
Angeles, is here reporting on the practicabi 
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el 


a's Lumber Centers 


establishing a branch here to manufacture build- 
ing board from sawmill waste. 

Two Pittsburgh (Pa.) lumbermen were here dur- 
ing the week: S. Clyde Scott, secretary-treasurer 
of the Daily & Allen Lumber Co., and J. B. Mont- 
gomery, of J. B. Montgomery & Co. They met on 
a tour of the Coast, one northbound and the other 
southbound. 

M. V. ee 
Son (Inc.), of Watertown, 
ing ell this week. 

Elmer Xanten, one of the best known younger 
~_— men in Portland, has resigned from the 
H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., and is to join the 
Illinois selling force of one of the largest lumber 
concerns in Oregon. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 5.—There is a general increase in build- 
ing operations in San Francisco and the Bay dis- 
trict, according to retail lumbermen. The outlook 
js very optimistic, they say. Steamer chartering 
indicates that there will be an increase in export 
trade within the month, and eastern inquiries, 
especially from industrial centers, are indicative oz 
gins from those sources. 

Edward P. Ivory, sales manager Yosemite Lum- 
ber Co., will arrive Tuesday from a month’s trip 
through the eastern lumber consuming centers. 

s. R. Black, forest engineer California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
at the State capital in connection with legislation. 

The Bay district Hoo-Hoo will hold their spring 
concatenation at the new Mark Hopkins Hotel on 
March 14, according to announcements made yes- 
terday by J. Walter Kelly, president of the Hoo 


oo Club. 
' SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 5.—Volume of orders and inquiries for 
Inland Empire pines remains about the same as 
last week, but prices are inclined to be stiffer, and 
there is prospect of advances in the near future, 
especially on Nos. 3 and 4 common. Stocks are 
badly broken, with no new dry stock coming in 
before the middle of April at the earliest. 

The suit of A. L. Porter against the Western 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, and F. DB. Kendall and 
John Kendall, directors, has -been settled out of 
court. 

Raymond P. Kelley, of the advertising firm of 
Syverson & Kelley, was the speaker at the regular 
weekly meeting of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club yes- 
terday noon. 


DENVER, COLO. 


March 7.—While business has not shown a great 
increase the outlook, according to local lumber- 
men, is that there is very good business ahead. 
Reports from different sections of the State are 
that building is getting started and that a great 
amount is being planned for spring and summer. 
Wholesalers here report that orders are beginning 
to come in at a fairly good rate for this season. 
Warm weather has served to speed up operations. 
Yard stocks are low, and orders are for badly 
mixed cars. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 8.—Retail lumbermen were busy in all 
parts of the metropolitan district today. Whole- 
salers, however, did not report business corre 
‘pondingly brisk. They said the retailers continued 
to buy strictly according to their needs. Prices on 
hearly all items have 


Harroun & 
was among visit- 


vice president J. E. 
Bs. Sw 


taken a nice brace. This is 
‘specially true of Pondosa pine. Prices on Pon 
dosa in northern New Jersey advanced $1.50 to 


$2, and in New York all items were very firm. No. 
3 common Idaho was scarce, and prices firmed up. 
Southern pine items are also firmer, but whole- 
salers’ business has not increased to any consider 
able extent. Eastern spruce lath have regained the 
25 cent loss suffered several weeks ago, when un 
usually large shipments arrived. There are fair 
quantities of lath in the market, but demand is 
Increasing, 
Henry Chittick, of the Hunterspoint Lumber 
& Supply Co., Long Island City, is preparing to 
“ave soon on his first vacation in ten years. He 
will go from here to New Orleans and will visit 
the West Coast he returns. 
in. Brush has just been appointed Long 
lamer Ge sentative of the Rice & Lockwood 
metly re 0., Of Springfield, Mass. Mr. Brush for 
LB. presented the Babeock-Angell Lumber Co. 
Anderson, vice-president the Krauss Bros. 


Lumbe 
~ rt Co.. recently returned from a ten days’ 
P to the South. 


before 


George Bodfish is on the way home after an ex- 
tensive trip on the West Coast. 

Owen M. Bruner of Atlantic City, an enthusias- 
tic member of the Nylta Club, recently underwent 
an operation. He is reported to be improving. 

E. G. Pitcher, head of Alexander & Ellis, and 
wife are spending their honeymoon in California. 
The couple will make their home at Sayville, L. I. 

Rudolph M. Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, Minn., 
sailed from New York recently for Nassau in the 
Bahamas. He was accompanied by Mrs. Weyer- 
haeuser and expected to be in the Bahamas about 
one month. 

3ert Hicks, the well known Long Island retailer, 
sailed recently with Mrs. Hicks to spend some time 
in Bermuda. 

Thomas H. 
Casualty Co., 


Silver, secretary Lumber Mutual 


is on a vacation in Bermuda. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 7.—The market still lacks “pep,”’ accord- 
ing to most local size-ups, and the trade continues 
hand-to-mouth buying, with an eye out for “bar- 
gains.” Southern pine and cypress bookings for 
last week are reported on a practical parity with 
those of the preceding week. In the hardwood 
division, thick elm, maple and sap gum continue 
as the leaders, with some items of oak and red 
gum a little weaker. One of the infrequent cy- 
press price readjustments is reported, with scat- 
tering changes both ways that are said to have 
little effect upon the average prices of the various 
grades, though a few individual items may reflect 
changes of a dollar or two. Southern pine prices 
seem to be fairly well maintained, taking the list 
in entirety, but it is rumored that a few bargains 
have been picked up. In view of the inevitable 
increase in sales as the weather settles, mills are 
apparently holding their prices reasonably intact 
against the pressure for concessions. 

A dispatch from Plaquemine, La., announces the 
election of Joseph Wilbert to the presidency of the 
A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co. and the 
Myrtle Grove Planting & Manufacturing Co., to 
sueceed the late Frederic Wilbert. George Wilbert 
was elected vice president, and Charles Wilbert 
continues as secretary-treasurer. These three, with 
Peter M. Wilbert and John A. Wilbert, compose 
the board of directors. 

Alexandria, La., reports a movement to raise by 
popular subscription a fund for the purchase of 
Bynum Woods and its dedication as a park me- 
morial to Louisiana’s World War heroes. The 
tract, 
and Colfax, is described as probably the most beau- 
tiful virgin hardwood forest remaining intact in 
all the South. 

Fred W. Reimers, of Hammond, La., prominent 
in southern lumber circles, was last week elected 
a director of the newly organized Louisiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, to represent the sixth con- 
gressional district. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 


S.—Last week there were numerous 
features which indicated increased buoyancy in 
trade. Northern pine shipments were heavier than 


at any time since the beginning of the year, while 
sales compared favorably with the heaviest weeks 
of 1927 Hand-to-mouth buying is deeply rooted, 
however, and retailers and factory users of lumber 
are hesitant to lay in stocks for the future. Lum- 
bermen, generally, are satisfied that even with a 
normal demand for lumber this year there must be 
increased prices. There has been more to encour- 
age the farmers of the Northwest in the last week 
than for some time. Grain prices are somewhat 
improved, while all classes of livestock have scored 
gains, lambs having touched the peak since last 
summer. Unofficial reports on grain holdings in- 
dicate less wheat in this country than had been re- 
ported. One feature of last week was evidence 
that production of red cedar shingles is increas 
ing. There were more transit cars being offered 
in the Twin Cities. Millwork inquiries are coming 
in more freely. 

J. P. Hennessy, general manager of the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., has just returned from 
a western trip with a report that mills are seek- 
ing to reduce production to balance with demand. 
He said that western lumbermen realize that they 
have made and sold too much lumber at a loss. 
The company’s own, mills at Bend, Ore., are oper- 
ating at about 50 percent capacity. Many other 
mills in that section also are curtailing produe- 
tion, while sume of them are not in operation at 
all. 


Stowers Brand 


SOFT TEXTURED 
TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN 


Oak Flooring 


Stowers LUMBER 


ran \Y brome Oxoy 


HARRIMAN, TENN. 


Manufacturers 1912 


Since 








When You Think Lumber 
THINK HANSEN-NIEDER”’ a 
An office that knows its 
subject. Sree 


HANSEN-NIE DER 
LUMBER Co, INC. 





1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


W = . 
honors Panama-Paciice GRAND PRIZE 
i eeheaetiedannnemennenmemnetttiatanntenmamemmeeeadl 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








lying in Grant Parish between Alexandria. 














A NEW COLLECTION BY THE POET 
WHO MAKES LIVING A JOY 


COME ON HOME 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


AUTHOR OF “TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” “THE WOODS? 
“IN FOREST LAND. ETC 





fFt(8E | 





l Douglas Malloch is known all over America 
swherever people gather to bear clean storie, 
enjoy happy evenings, and read aloud or listem 
to verse such as bus, filled with homely sence 
ents and a happy spirit. “The pot whi 
anakes Irving 4 poy,” they say of tim. 

This new collection contains favorites thad 

Mr. Malloch has read or recited throughout 

the country. All sides of life and-bumor are 

eepresented, but perhaps the commonest note ig 
the one struck in the lines, “His Heritage,” 
where @ father says to bis boy: “I know youl 
get along,” and adds: 

“I know, somehow or other, 


Yr 























A book that will help you sell homes, 
for it will fill you full of the sentiment 
of the home and the humor and phil- 
osophy of home folks. 

A new book by “the lumberman 
poet” that should be in every home, 
and on the desk of every lumberman. 
222 pages. 


You want “Come on Home” for 
yourself, and to send to the absent. 
Postpaid, $2. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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C23 PACIFIC COAST Co 





2x4 iemock 








The next time you want some 
nice DRY bright dimension send 
us your order. We specialize in 
2x4 No. | and No. 2 Common, 
S4S, manufactured from Upland 
timber. We can quickly handle 
orders for straight cars of 16’ 


and 18’ stock. 


Pacific States 
Tas” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 





To Best 
seve Our Customers 
Has always been Our Watchword. 
Place Your Next Order for 


Douglas Fir 


with 


i 
| 
| 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 














Lumbermen’s Home 
SEATTLE 


YOU are 
Welcome 





From $3.00. 
All Baths. 


New 
Washington 
HOTEL 


New Ownership. 











DULUTH, MINN. 


March 7.—Further improvement in shipments 
of mixed carlots of northern pine to retail yards 
is reported. Orders are being held down to im- 
mediate requirements and no modification in that 
attitude is looked for until after May 1, assess- 
ment date. Quotations are being firmly held 
throughout the northern pine list and sawmill 
sales officials are impressing their forces with the 
improbability of shading this spring. 

Officials of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., the 
Weyerhaeuser interests, at Cloquet, and the In- 
ternational Falls Lumber Co., at International 
Falls, are counting upon completing their woods 
operations within about two weeks and they hope 
to get their winter’s cuts out clean. But a survey 
of general woods operations made by a Duluth 
operator last week went to show that only five out 
of fifty-two small jobbers who had contracted with 
him had made good. 

H. S. Robb, representative here of the Newbegin 
Co., reported a strong market in western timbers 
and bookings of some orders from contractors at 
Duluth and Superior. 

Fred Taylor, sales manager Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., has returned after attending the annual 
dealers’ convention at Des Moines, Iowa. He re- 
ported booking a substantial number of orders for 
northern pine lumber from retailers down there. 

The Cloquet Lumber Co. last week loaded out a 
car of its choicest upper grades of white pine lum- 
ber to be used in remodeling work at the White 
House at Washington, D. C. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 8.—Lumber demand in this market has 
been increasing slowly but steadily since the first 
of the month, and the prospects are looking very 
good. Springlike weather is drying out the coun- 
try roads, and rural yards are beginning to move 
out orders that have been held back by bad weath- 
er. Local demand for lumber has been rather slow, 
but some other cities in this district report good 
trade. The market is taking on a firmer aspect, 
though some prices still are classed as weak, 
largely because of some mills seeking to cut down 
surplus supplies. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 8.—There is considerable snap to the 
lumber market in Milwaukee now, as the retailers 
are covering themselves on spring requirements. 
They are taking West Coast lumber especially, in 
good lots. Due to good weather, they are being 
pushed a little on deliveries. Prices on Coast 
lumber are firmer, advances of $1 on common 
building items having been noticed by local opera- 
tors in the last few days. 

The hardwood operators here are complaining 
about their business since the first of the year. 
According to them, prices are too far out of line 
for them to make any profit. They claim that the 
shortages of northern stock should bring quota- 
tions much higher than they are. Dry stocks are 
small, and the winter input of logs was limited. 
Basswood is about the only hardwood that has 
been moving in the Milwaukee territory in recent 
weeks. Birch has been dull, although reports 
from other centers state that demand for it is 
increasing. The wood-using industries have been 
a little more active in the market for spring needs, 
but northern woods are not being taken by furni- 
ture manufacturers. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 7.—If the increased building activity 
that is promised actually materializes, the volume 
of construction carried on in Ontario towns and 
cities will be much larger than in former years. 
Other conditions are favorable, such as the cost 
of labor and material. The best factor is the prac- 
tically certain reduction in output in eastern 
Canada. Some operators are already beginning 
to throw out suggestions that prices will be higher 
by $3 to $5 than they were a year ago. There 
are still many small mills operating in northern 
Ontario on settlers’ lots, and even in older On- 
tario, output of such mills affects the market, 
as they have no stumpage dues to pay. They can 
produce at anywhere from $6 to $12 a thousand 
less than mills operating on Crown land. Jack 
pine and spruce are somewhat firmer, and a num- 
ber of the mill owners are talking of an increase 
of $1 to $2 as compared with last year’s prices. 
Wholesalers, however, are not giving them much 
encouragement. A few blocks of hemlock have 
been sold at a fair price, and cull stocks are 
scarce. 

At the semiannual meeting of the Western Lum- 
ber Distributers’. association, which was held re- 
cently, R. G. Chesbro was elected chairman (suc- 
ceeding K. M. Brown); J. L. Macfarlane, vice 
chairman, and L. C. Walker, secretary-treasurer. 
It was decided to invite the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to hold a joint luncheon on 


—————___ 
April 18, which is the regular monthly m 
date of the wholesale association. 

The contract for this year’s supply of timber 
for Quebec Harbor has been awarded to Nicholson, 
Green-Gilbert (Ltd.), Montreal, the quantity be 
ing somewhere between seven million . 
lion feet. Delivery is to start as 
Lawrence navigation is opened. 

Gordon Langley, formerly on the sales staff o 
Geo. Rathbone (Ltd.), Toronto, and previous ,, 
that with the R. Laidlaw Lumber (o., Toront 
has joined the sales staff of the A. E. Gordon Lum. 
ber Co. 

Colin C. Tyrer, wholesale lumber dealer ang e. 
porter of Halifax, N. 8., visited Toronto reeeny, 
He was returning from British Columbia, _ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

March 7.—President F. A. Dudley, of the Phils. 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has named the new committees for the fiscal year 
The chairmen of the various groups are: rt E 
Troth, membership; G. E. Lippincott, inland 
waterways and Panama Canal; Harry G. Parker 
bylaws and rules; Robert G. Kay, railroad ani 
transportation ; George W. Brown, trade relations 
C. F. Kreamer, publicity ; Maurice Wiley, forest, 
B. Franklin Betts has been appointed historian 

The new modern sheds and storehouse of th 
E. G. Miller Lumber Co., of Paulsboro, are rapiqj 
nearing completion. The plant, replacing the op 
destroyed last fall by fire, is the last word in eq. 
struction. 

Stuart F. Freeman, formerly of Newark, ig jp 
charge of the Philadelphia office of the Babeog 
Angell Lumber Co., succeeding Charles W. Chenery. 

Robert G. Kay, chairman of the railroad ang 
transportation committee of the  Philadelphig 
Wholesale Lumbermen’'s Association, has been wip. 
tering in California, where he has been joined by 
several other Philadelphians, including Charles P. 
Felin and William L. Rice, former president of the 
Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 8.—Optimism seems more pronounced 
among wholesalers, because retailers in many quar- 
ters are figuring a good deal of business. Business 
generally is reported better than it was the pre 
vious week. Industrial trade is improving again. 
Indications are that industrial business is at 
least as good as it was expected to be at this 
season. Most retailers who place orders are ina 
hurry for the delivery of stocks. Pondosa white 
pine prices are well maintained, and in some in- 


Ceting 


and ten nil. 
SOOT as & 


Oth; 


stances the mills have advanced them. California ° 


white and sugar pines demand is showing a steady 
increase, with prices holding up well. Some west- 
ern pines mills are out of many items of dry 
stocks. Southérn pine remains firm at prices that 
have prevailed for some time. Appalachian hari- 
woods are generally showing considerable strength, 
and some items are commanding better prices. 
Spells of bad weather in the last two or three 
weeks have slowed up shipments. A_ building 
workers’ strike in Pittsburgh the first of the month 
ealled out 1,500 union members, tying up close to 
$100,000,000 worth of big projects. The men de- 
mand wage increases of 50 cents to $2 a day and 
a five-day week. The Building Employers’ Ass 
ciation appears firm in its stand to agree to noth 
ing but a continuation of the 1926 scale and the 
present 44-hour week. The strike has caused 4 
feeling of unrest in the entire building industry 

J. H. Hemphill, manager Madera Sugar Pit 
Co., Madera, Calif., spent several days here lat 
week with the Babeock Lumber Co., the Maden 
company’s general eastern agent. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

March 8.—Efforts of wholesalers’ representt 
tives to stir up a larger volume of business hav 
become so intense of late that the plan of som 
large retailers of limiting the hours when the! 
will receive salesmen’s visits seems likely to % 
come general. Representatives of southern lu 
ber distributers and of eastern spruce and West 
Coast fir concerns are among the most active @ 
those aggressively seeking immediate busines 
Hardwood men say this week that demand for 
flooring is a little better than it was, although still 
very quiet. Several wholesalers here specializins 
in western pines say there is more or less talk 
about the probability of an early all around a¢ 
vance of prices for No. 2 and No. 3 common Pot 
dosa pine, but some people are conceding from 
present rather modest lists. Quotations on Idaho 
white pine common are not being strictly adhered 
to. There has been a quite substantial amount 
of West Coast fir sold here lately, and some of - 
at quite modest figures. Transit offerings of - 
have been especially heavy. A well know? dis 
tributer said today that $31@31.50 ship's tackle, 
Boston, was a fair range for mill shipment of - 
ordinary schedule of dressed fir, but transit a 
may be bought for less. Already a few i 
wholesalers say they think they detect a litt 
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pore interest in Provincial random spruce, but 
competition ix keen. 

president George E. Briggs, of the Lexington 
Lumber Co., Lexington, has been elected a mem- 
jer of the Massachusetts legislature, in which he 
eorved a previous term thirteen years ago. 

Frank M. Favor, a prominent member of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
gociation, has sold out bis retail yard at Gardner 
to the Chairtown Lumber Co., of that city. 


c. A. Beals, of Pope & Cottle Co., Chelsea and 
Revere, with Mrs. Beals, has been enjoying a west- 
erm trip which included a long sojourn on the sum- 
mit of Mount Lowe, California, 4,420 feet above 


sea level. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 7.—Weather has improved, and pine pro- 
duction has taken an upward spurt. Last week, 


production and orders led shipments in the east 
Texas-west Louisiana pine belt. No. 2 shiplap 
and boards showed renewed strength. Particu- 


larly in 16- to 20-foot longleaf dimension, prices 
have strengthened somewhat. All sorts of heart 
timber cutting is stronger in tone, and demand 
for it is increasing. 

Qak is a little slacker after its recent spurt 
and the gums again lead the market in demand 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


March 7.—A good volume of pine business is 
being done, but there does not seem to be a defi- 
nite market price on a number of different items, 
while other items are holding firm. Prices have re- 
ceded materially on quite a few items since the 
first of the year. Smaller operators.are finding 
it extremely difficult to make both ends meet, as 
their production does not cover items that bring 
the best returns. The character of buying over 
the last week is much better from the standpoint 
of the mills, as they are able to reduce their shed 
and yard stocks that have been crowding them 
during the winter. 


Flooring, 3- and 4-inch, in both rift and flat 
grain, had a nice movement last week, and stocks 
of a number of items have been reduced very 
materially. Drop siding items in all grades have 
shown considerable movement, but prices for this 


class of material have been very disappointing. 
Ceiling, %x4- and %x4-inch, has shown fair 
strength, mostly in Bé&better grades. The mills 


remain oversold on both thicknesses in No. 3 grade. 


Partition, %x4-inch, has shown fair movement, 
particularly in B&better, and stocks are very 
light. B&better finish in 1- and 2-inch has been 


a slow mover, except stock to be run to casing, 
base ete. In No. 1 and C grade there has been 
more activity than there has been in B&better. 


No. 2 fencing in 4- 
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inch still continues a 








good seller, and _ is 
promptly absorbed by 
the market. No. 2 6- 
inch fencing and floor- 
ing in longleaf is in 
surplus, and there are 
full stocks of 6-inch No. 


2 fencing in shortleaf. 


No. 2 longleaf 8-, 10- 
and 12-inch stocks are 


there is a 
surplus in 
No. 2 
only a 


low, while 
very heavy 
8- and 10-inch 
shortleaf, with 
fair supply of 12-inch 
No. 2 shortleaf. Stocks 
of 5/4 No. 2 are small, 
with 6/4 No. 2 sold 
right up to the saw. 
No. 3 fencing, 4-inch, is 
oversold in both long- 
leaf and shortleaf, and 
the 6-inch is oversold 
in shortleaf, while there 
are only small stocks 
of longleaf. No. 3 
flooring in 6-inch has 
moved well, and a big 
order received during 
the week oversells this 
item. 
and 12-inch there are 
fair stocks, but there is 
a big order under nego- 
tiation that will absorb 
all the surplus. No. 4 
stock is sold ahead on 
grain door contracts, 
and it will be several 
months before any is 
] available for sale. 








The accompanying photographs, taken by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, show the wide differences in the care given stickers by three south- 


ern lumber companies. 


St 


the yard. 


The photograph at the 
collection of stickers piled so that they are almost certain to acquire 
ahigh percentage of crook, breakage, and rot and transmit crook and 
rot to any boards which they may be used to separate later. 
handling of stickers has a bad psychological effect on the yard personnel 
and will naturally lead to poor stacking and careless handling methods, 
all of which will result in more or less degrade and waste. 
piling stickers in racks between the lumber piles as shown at the upper 
right hinders air circulations to some extent, it is much more apt to 
keep the stickers straight, dry and free from decay. 
company stores stickers in the shed shown in the bottom photograph. No. 1 
oring stickers in a central shed when not in use helps to keep them 
dry, straight, and free from rot, and fewer stickers are needed to run v 
When the sticker supply is so centralized decayed stickers ne 
are likely to come to notice when they are brought to the shed, and so 
may be destroyed before contaminating more lumber. 


No. 1 lath are still 
oversold, while No. 2 
are sold fairly close up. 
upper left shows a Of select heart pine 
shingles there are fair 
stocks, and the same is 
true of No. 1. heart, 
while No. 2 sap pine 
shingles are oversold. 

Nos. 1 and 2 longleaf 
dimension sales have 
been enormous, and 
stocks are being rapidly 
depleted and are get- 
ting very badly broken. 
shortleaf dimen- 
sion is in fair supply, 
while nice sales are be- 
made of this item 
right along. This same 
is true of No. 2 short- 


Careless 


Although 


A third lumber 


Partly decayed 


stick : i , leaf dimension. Stocks 
sewers in a pile of lumber are almost sure to cause ‘‘ sticker rot’’ to of No. 3 dimension are 
develop and spread from the points of contact between boards and low. Longleaf timbers 

stickers are very firm, while 


(ee 


shortleaf are inactive. 





ond inquiries, Cypress is showing considerable 
-—o continued increase in both inquiries 
heltien an Prices on all hardwood items are 
dither" rm, and there have been no changes 
‘ up or down for several days. 


The export market re- 
mains good, and has absorbed nice quantities of 
sawn timber and other stock. 


The hardwood market remains firm, and 
new stock sheets and price lists will be out 
shortly that will undoubtedly demonstrate 





Of No. 3, 8-, 10-. 


a 
CALIFORNIA 7 
SALES OFFICE: 
Hobart Building, 
Redwood | *:2i« 
Finish—Siding San Diego Office: 
Dealers find it easy - Seetiiie 
to sell this beautiful, en 
durable stock. Los Angeles Office: 
F : 397 Pacific 
weegeeerie | eee ee 
ALBION oo... i 
LUMBER CO. Gitet. 
General Office: Albion,Calif. \__ , 


C3 PACIFIC COAST Co 


«° SERVICE 


Pine - Fir - Spruce 
Hemlock - Cedar 


Nearly half a century 
in the manufacture and 
distribution of hard- 
woods and more re- 
cently in West Coast 
woods would appear to 
indicate dependability. 
We solicit a trial. 


Established 
1879 


The Prendergast Company 
Western Office Home Office 
Northwestern Bank Bid’. MARION 

PORTLAND, ORE. OHIO 


At the mercy of 
the market? 


The logger or lumberman who has his 


debts properly funded at long ma- 
turity, secured by fixed assets, and 
on easy terms, is not at the mercy of 
the buyer when the market is off. 


If the cost of short-term capital loans 
is eating up your profits, let us show 
you a better way. A letter of in- 
quiry will pave the way. for @ con- 
terence or negotiation, but will not 
obligate you in any way. 


Write our nearest office 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK CROCKER-FIRSTNAT.BK.BDG. SARTLETT BLOG. 





Idaho White Pine 
Cal. White Pine 
Cal. Sugar Pine 
Pondosa Pine 
Redwood 
Cedar 
Spruce 
Fir a epeatatty 


Get 
Our 
Prices 
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‘'W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 
































HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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D. E. Stewart W. J. Walsh Byron Wolfe ] 


25 Years’ Experience in 
Western Logging and Timber 


Stewart, 
Walsh & Wolfe 


1001 Bedell Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


Timber Estimating 
Logging Engineering 
Topographic Surveys 
Logging Appraisals 
Property Management 
References by Permission 


J. C, AINSWORTH, President, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 

W. B. AYER, President, Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore 

EDWARD C. CROSSETT, President, Crossett-Watzek- 
Gates, Chicago, Il 

G. B. MeLEOD, Vice President, Hammond Lumber 

Company, Portland, Ore. 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 


Old Fir 

i Growth Spruce 

° Hemlock 

, Our Specialty 

Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 

Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 








Here’s the Place to Buy— 
Soft Yellow Flooring Finish 






4 Siding Moulding 
q F | Ee Ceiling Thick Clears 
Factory & Industrial Stock 











Try Our CEDAR 
SPRUCE WESTERN 
HEMLOCK PINE 


















+ SULLIVAN + 
LUMBER CoO. 
Portland, Oregon 




























H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 


cedar POLES i: PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 
eek bold Portland, Ore. 





























THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 










more strength in this market, as the mills have 
only small stocks of dry material. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 7.—Southern pine demand is still spotty. 
Very little buying is being done in the North, and 
southern demand is being delayed because of rainy 
weather. Building activities have been slowed 
down in most sections, and even in Texas and 
Louisiana the demand is not as keen as it was 
several weeks ago. Retail yards are buying for 
current needs only. Mill stocks are in better 
shape than they have been in some time. There 
are good supplies of B&better stocks, which have 
been moving sluggishly for the last few weeks. 
Common stocks are in fair call, especially boards 
and siding. The demand for flooring is weak, and 
there is little call for finish items. Dimension 
and timbers are still in strong demand. The rail- 
roads are buying a fittle stock, and there is a 
fair call from the oil fields. The export market is 
in fairly satisfactory shape. Smaller mills are 
showing a disposition to make conéessions in order 
to move stocks, but the larger plants are holding 
closer to lists. Production in this territory is be- 
ing well maintained, most mills operating full 


time. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


March 7.—The last few days in February and 
the first day or two in March brought forth suffi- 
cient new business to influence much optimism, 
but March 2 over 12 inches of snow fell in Vir- 
ginia, around thirty to forty inches in some parts 
of North Carolina, and a heavy snow fell in the 
northern part of South Carolina. Just a short 
time previous there was snow as far south as 
Augusta, which soon melted away but left the 
woods and roads in bad condition. The storm 
here was sufficient to paralyze business, but this 
territory has about recovered. Shipments are go- 
ing to be light for a week or ten days. 

There has not been much demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better. Some spring business has al- 
ready been placed by northern yards. New Eng- 
land buyers have been expecting lower prices but 
are about convinced that the bottom has been 
reached. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths, band 
sawn, have been very quiet, and there is much 
surplus stock at mills. Prices, however, show no 
signs of weakening. Good circular stock is moving 
better, and customers are now urging quick ship- 
ment. Edge 4/4 No. 3, and No. 3 stock widths, 
have been quiet. The 5/4 and thicker, No. 2 and 
better items are very sluggish, but mills feel con- 
fident they will move soon. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried, rough 
and dressed, have been very light. There is little 
air dried edge box to be had. Prices are likely to 
remain very firm. No. 1 stock box, 4/4 rough and 
dressed, is fairly active in all widths and the mills 
are rather independent. Edge 4/4 box has been 
quiet. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been moving bet- 
ter, and not much stock is to be had for prompt 
shipment. Most mills are averse to selling ahead. 
Stock box in 6/4 has been showing a little more 
life. Box bark strips, 4/4 rough and dressed, have 
not been quite so active, but mills are oversold 
as far as they care to go. 

No improvement has been noticed in demand for 
flooring, ceiling and partition. Planing mills are 
accumulating surplus stocks, and have been hav- 
ing difficulty disposing of them unless at low 
prices. Kiln dried and air dried roofers continue 
to move very slowly, with prices showing no 
further change. Dressed framing is a little more 
active but prices are all upset. Lath, both pine 
and cypress, are still moving very slowly. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 7.—Logging conditions show some im- 
provement, as the recent heavy rains have pretty 
well dried off. The rains materially delayed dry- 
ing of yard lumber, and the mills have been forced 
to increase stocks to a certain extent on this ac- 
count. Orders are coming in more freely than for 
several weeks, although prices are no better. The 
local sales managers are very much of the opinion 
that any change in quotations will be upward. 
Inquiry from England and Continental Europe, 
as well as South America, shows considerable im- 
provement. A number of sales, involving consid- 
erable quantities, have recently been consummated. 
Ocean freights have firmed up and foreign buyers 
apparently are realizing that it is dangerous to 
further delay purchasing. Export stocks in the 
hands of the manufacturers throughout this sec- 
tion are exceedingly small, and as a result, there 
is some tendency on the part of the exporter to- 
ward purchasing for future delivery. This, how- 
ever, is not so easily done, as the manufacturers 
apparently are not satisfied with prevailing prices. 
For instance, thirty cubic average timber is being 
sold in the neighborhood of $45 port, which price 
does not compare favorably with the realization 
that can be had for the same log from the domestic 


———_* 
market. Likewise kiln dried saps are selling tor 


considerably less than the domestic market affori 
The Island business has been in larger volume bur 
in this market, too, prices are very UNSatistactor, 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint. ; 

Charles Green, president Eastman, Gardiner 
Co., and Mrs. Green have returned from New As 
leans, where they attended Mardi Gras, 

Frank G. Wisner, president National Lume 
Manufacturers’ Association, was the . 
honor on Saturday evening at a stag dinner ten 
dered him on the occasion of his birthday angi. 
versary by his son-in-law and daughter, yy and 
Mrs. A. F. Chisholm. 


MACON, GA. 


March 7.—Roofers were still weak, according to 
reports from manufacturers and wholesalers j, 
this territory. There was no change in prices from 
the previous week. Mills are still curtailing, some 
being shut down. The trade hopes for a marked 
improvement as soon as spring construction gets 
under way in the East. 

While logging conditions were bad in mogt of 
the longleaf lumber camps in southwest Georgia 
and southeastern Alabama, many longleaf ping 
mills were running to capacity this week. Tp 
demand continues strong and sales are equal to 
the production, according to reports here. 

W. C. Marshall, president Central Sash & Do 
Co., suffered a stroke of paralysis on the links ¢ 
the Idle Hour Club here Saturday afternoon, _ 
is still in serious condition. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 7.—The demand for southern pine ig gen. 
erally quiet and hardwood demand is irregular, 
The Valley trade is still good and is growing bet. 
ter. Buying is for construction work in cities ang 
towns. There is a fair amount of buying for 
automobile factories, but the furniture factories 
are not doing much. Interior trim plants are aj 
running full blast, with plenty of orders. More oak 
flooring was shipped in February than in January 
and December combined, but at unsatisfactory 
prices. Oak flooring factories are running at % 
to 85 percent capacity. The export business js 
out of the picture. Production in the last thirty 
days has been on an average 15 to 18 percent 
less than sales. Cypress is still in poor demand, 
Low grade lumber for box factory purposes is 
practically off the market. 

W. A. Wadley, vice president of the Spencer. 
Sauer Lumber Co., spent last week in the Valley, 
where the company has five retail yards. He re- 
ported business brisk, with considerable competi- 
tion from new yards. 

R. M. Farrar, president Farrar Lumber Co., and 
past president of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Friday was presented with a silver loving 
cup in recognition of his services to the city dur 
ing his administration. The cup was presented at 
a dinner in the Rice Hotel. 


WARREN, ARK. 


March 7.—The demand for Arkansas soft pine 
this week has been slightly heavier, but not suf- 
ficient to give strength to prices. Concessions are 
still given on some items by most mills. Orders 
are largely for mixed cars, although volume of 
straight car business is good. Demand covers 
the list pretty well, with common yard items the 
heaviest movers. A few straight cars of finish and 
finish products have been sold, also some B&bette 
flooring. Industrial buying is not as heavy as it 
was a few weeks ago, although it continues fair. 
Buying of car material is limited, only small qual 
tities being taken from mills in this vicinity. Pro 
duction has been normal, despite heavy rains the 
first day of the week. Some of the mills are still 
on the 55-hour week, while others are operating 
60 hours. Shipments have been about even with 
new business, while both have been below produc: 
tion. During the last three months there has beet 
stock accumulated at practically all mills. Small 
mill production has been somewhat retarded by 
the rains. Some small mills have not begun oper 
ating, and will not uitil the weather gets col 
siderably better. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 7.—Spring weather suddenly changed t 
winter last Tuesday morning, and contractors were 
forced in many instances to stop work on outside 
jobs, but spring is back again. Conditions as a2 
average are better than they were last week. Many 
retailers find their order files increasing and est 
mates are being figured for all classes of contracts. 
Permits averaged ten a day last week, though 
weather was against the builder. Prices — 
in most instances, firm. Green pine lath yar 
at $4.10 for No. 1; about $3 for No. 2, and 32-in¢ 
stock is going begging at $1.50 delivered here. 
good many mills have discontinued lath produe 
tion. No. 3 common flooring and No. 3 common 
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r sheathing are the best sellers. Not as 
No. 2 common is being sold as there was last 

auch From small mills near here, 2-inch dimension 

oe ns in pretty freely. 

* W. Scott, who had operated the Scott Lumber 

sith his sons, decided three years ago to let 

ne ke the business in hand. He left Flori- 


i. sons ta 

is or snsbine some weeks ago and came up to see 
eas Last week the father was asked to take 
she DOYS- 


puying and give the others a chance to 


oper the “ 
oh their time to other matters. This proves 
” for those who have spent a lifetime in the 


imber game it's hard to keep out. 

c W. Walker, vice president Estes Lumber Co., 
the rain fell almost the entire day of the open- 
Seat its new yard. Hundreds of visitors passed 
‘ongh the plant. 

aroug) ''G. Brabston, a well known wholesaler 
{ Birmingham, is making a record as president 
y the Safety Council of Greater Birmingham. 
‘oder his direction every possible means is being 


used to keep “Safety First’ before every person 
in Birmingham. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


March 5.—Mills in this district still find mar- 
ket conditions rather poor but all are looking for- 
ward to some improvement as soon as weather con- 
ditions throughout the country become better. 
The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. and the Shaw-Bertram 
Lumber Co. have both resumed operations for this 
year after their seasonal shutdown. Both are 
operating on a one-shift basis. 

Work on the new mill of the Chiloquin Lumber 
Co., at Chiloquin, Ore., is progressing rapidly, and 
the management hopes to begin operations in the 
near future. 

S. Clyde Scott, of the Dailey & Allen Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., spent several days visiting 
the various mills in the Klamath Falls district this 
month. 





Very little change in the demand for sash, 
iors and millwork is reported this week. There 
ye indications of increased activity in the way of 
sacing inquiries and orders for yard stock, in 
yetions where this demand heretofore has been 
jormant, the revival being due to the anticipated 


arly opening of the building season. On the 
sole, the outlook may be said to be encouraging, 
wd the next few weeks doubtless will see a con- 
djerable increase in demand for millwork products 
atering into ordinary home construction, as well 
into the larger projects. 

Reports from Columbus, Ohio, indicate demand 
itrifle slow owing to bad weather which has been 
holding up building to some extent. Competition 
js reported keen, with close figuring and lessened 
profits. The Columbus branch of the Pittsburg 
Plate Glass Co. has made another change in its 
watral Ohio representative, A. J. Keplinger suc- 
ceding Emil Rueckel, who has been made credit 
uanager of the Columbus branch. 


The Bryson Lumber Co., Trimble, Ohio, is erect- 
ing a new mill to replace the one that was de- 
sroyed by fire in January. This plant will be 
quipped with modern machinery and appliances 
throughout. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) plants report increase 
in the demand from outside buyers, and a little 
larger volume of buying by local yards. There is 
sme increase in the volume of special work being 
placed, but the amount still is below the same 
time last: year. 


At Baltimore, Md., the sash and door men are 
nt in very optimistic mood just now, reporting 
trade slow and a low level of prices, with profit 
margins narrowed almost to the vanishing point. 
However, some expansion in demand is looked for 
in the near future, although indications are that 
the building record will not come up to that of 
the past recent years. 

The City Sash & Door Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
sclosing out its stocks at the plant at Rickwood 
Park, and will retire from the retail business. The 
jaunt was sold last week to the Tippin Manufac- 
wing Co., which will operate the sash and door 
ume business formerly carried on by the City 
wmpany. 

While the sash and door factories of Los <An- 
eles, Calif., and environs have not been particu- 
atly active during the last week, most of them 
"port a good number of inquiries, deliveries on 
hich will be requested during the next thirty 
tays. Stocks are in good shape to meet demands, 
and prices generally are firm. 


The window glass situation is summarized by 
the American Glass Review as follows: “Changes 
wave been coming so fast in the window glass 
industry in the last three months, especially with 
— to prices, that the distributing trade, at 
ast, Teally never has had opportunity to get 
ae. Manufacturers, of course, are troubled 
teed changes also but not nearly as much as 
= i anaters and large users of window glass 
= a aee specialties. ; The effect of the last 
a not clear. It did appear this week, how- 
a wi jobbers and large users of window glass 

isturbed by it and if there was any pros- 
oe = 4 normal market trend during the first 
a ‘ge would seem to have been set back, if 
market = he upset condition of the window glass 
a the’s my by over production and imports, 
and i of observers, will continue. Users 
; agree continue to place specifications, 
eleeptional ~ they are for immediate needs. ; The 
rae nstances of large orders for delivery 

Pecified period of time have been few.” 


Adds New Box Frame to Line 


Bayport, MINN., March 8.—The Andersen Lum- 
ber Co., Bayport, manufacturer of . Andersen 
standard window frames, has recently decided to 
expand and go out after business in a comparative- 
ly new field for it. The company has heretofore 
devoted most of its efforts to building up business 
on Andersen frames for frame buildings. How- 
ever, there are a great many box window frames 
used each year in brick buildings, and the Ander- 
sen Lumber Co. has decided to manufacture box 
frames for such brick buildings in a stock way 
and on a quantity basis. 

The Andersen Lumber Co. will, of course, main- 
tain the same high standards of quality and work- 
manship in producing the new frame for brick 
buildings as are found in other Andersen frames. 
All brick molding and sill will be made out of 
genuine white pine, all exposed parts clear; An- 
dersen noiseless castiron pulleys screwed in place, 
and all boxes will be nailed up before leaving the 
factory, as this can be done much more quickly 
and cheaper because of the equipment and facilities 
for doing this work at the factory. 

Due to the fact that the Andersen box frames 
are to be produced on the same quantity basis as 
other Andersen frames the price will be very little 
more than that of the regular frame building win- 
dow frames. 

It will be quite a convenience for lumber dealers 
to be able to get Andersen box frames of the same 
high quality of material and workmanship as 
other Andersen frames in the same car shipments 
from the factory or from local sash and door dis- 
tributers. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies may be obtained from R. B. Burnham, pat- 
ent and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O., at 20 cents each. State num- 
ber of patent and name of inventor when ordering: 

1,617,211. Woodworking machine. Macintosh Hutch- 
inson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,617,712. Band saw machine. 
Reuss, Germany. 

1,617,757. Combined log deck 
Cecil Gross, Elkins, W. Va. 


Wilhelm Hess, Gera- 


and kicker structure. 


1,618,330. Lumber carrier. Carl F. Gerlinger, Dal- 
las, Ore. 
1,618,341. Machine for sawing and boring on a plu- 


rality of angles. Harry W. Howland, Seattle, 
assignor to Electric Hand Saw Co., same place. 

1,618,407. Method and means for treating wood poles. 
George A. Bubar, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to Bell 
Lumber Co., same place. 

1,618,420. Collapsible crate. Cornell and Oscar A. 
Flagstad, Minneapolis, Minn., assignors of 95 percent 
to Folding Crate & Box Co., same place. 

1,618,845. Lumber marking machine. Clarence L. 
Rice and Tannie B. Wilkinson, Laurel, Miss. 

1,618,917. Log unloading machine. Millard F. Craw- 
ford, Natalbany, 


Wash., 


PRR AEEE: 


MORE AND MORE attention is being given to 
the manufacture of by-products in the Sault Ste. 
Marie district of Canada, according to Consul 
Hartley F. Yost, Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. 
Lath, staves, pickets, short box lumber, flooring, 
molding, sash and doors are already being mar- 
keted in large quantities and experiments are 
in progress to ascertain uses for sawdust and 
bark, which are at present used for fuel or dis- 
carded as useless. There is hope that eventual- 
ly the lumber waste may be utilized in the manu- 
facture of paper, pulp and fiber board. 


CI CALIFORNIA Co 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 
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Kent Lumber Company 


i! 461 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

































SOFT AND LIGHT 
BOX, SHOP 


Try us on 
your next 
order. 


President 
W. T. Virgin, 
Vice-President 
R. H. Downman 
J. W. McWilliams 
C. D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 
F. E. Walker, Asst. Sec. & Treas. 


Clover Valley 


Lumber Co., c2titorniA 








CALIFORNIA " 


-REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - . San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., . - Los Angeles’ 
Grand Central Terminal, - - New York 
London Guarantee Building, 


360 North Michigan Avenu, t - Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, : - Omaha 
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Central States 
Buyers 


will find us prepared to give them close 
cooperation on their West Coast lum- 
ber requirements. Quality, service 


| 
( 
) 
! 
and satisfaction. We're cutting ap- 
( 
( 


proximately 1,000,000 feet daily of 


Douglas Fir 


Redwood, White Fir, Hemlock 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Get in touch with us. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 


= Lpaidine are CHICAGO Dessbore $1 5711 


mage t: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and ats Mi Lbr. Co.. 3 Oroville, Calif. 
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Joun A. Spencer Lumser Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wholesale and Commission 


— FIR AND 
CALIFORNIA —ow 
WHITE PINE PINE 





Southern Hardwoods 








Save Money on Fir Doors 


Pool cars into Chicago almost weekly at 
carload prices. Both garage doors and house 
doors. 100% V.G. stiles and rails. 


Get our prices. 


GRAM LUMBER Co. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Wabash 8117-18. 








WesternWoodProductsCo. 


Formerly OSGOOD-SIMONSON LUMBER CO. 

Specialists in Western and Northern 

FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 
Phone, SUPERIOR 3531 Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 











Our facilities enable 
us to give exceptions 
ally prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE 76 


SOUTHERN COUPON CQ.” SiRMINGHAM, KLE. 


PO. BOX 346 








H. W. Krueger, secretary and general manager 
of the Shawano Lumber Co., Shawano, Wis., was a 
Chicago visitor last week. 


J. P. Burgess, of the Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co., Clarks, La., spent a couple of days in Chi- 
cago last week on business. 


Oscar Censky, of the Forest County Lumber Co., 
Elcho, Wis., was in Chicago this week calling on 
the northern hardwood trade. 


R. W. Fullerton, president of the Bradley Lum- 
ber Co. of Arkansas, Warren, Ark., made a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago last week. 


Frank G. Wright, secretary of the Winegar- 
Gorman Lumber Co., returned this week from a 
two months’ vacation in California. 


H. A. Marceau, secretary of the Adams-Thom 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago last 
week calling on the northern hardwood trade. 


O. R. Lutz, sales manager of the Scott & Howe 
Lumber. Co., northern hardwood manufacturer of 
Ironwood, Mich., made a business trip to Chicago 
last week. 


J. H. Vanlandingham, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., is on an extended trip to the south- 
ern mills with a view of getting a line on stock 
conditions. 


Cc. C. Fritz, manager of creosoted products sales 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Chicago this week attending a bureau meet- 
ing of creosoting interests. 


Fred McFarland, lumber tax expert of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., passed through Chicago last week 
on his return to the West Coast following a busi- 
ness trip to Washington, D. C. 


Milton V. Johns, sales manager of the Redwood 
Sales Co., spent a day in Buffalo, N. Y., this week 
and then went on to Cleveland, Ohio, before re- 
turning to Chicago headquarters. 


Cc. C. Day, of the A. L. Sidebottom ‘Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss., was in Chicago March 5 on his 
return to headquarters following a business trip 
through eastern consuming centers. 


Frank Handeyside, sales manager of the Rib 
Lake Lumber Co., northern hemlock and hardwood 
manufacturer, of Rib Lake, Wis., was in Chicago 
last week calling on his friends in the trade. 


H. A. Hazen, of the Bissell Lumber Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis., spent a few days in Chicago this week 
ealling on his northern hardwood friends. Mr. 
Hazen makes his headquarters at Rockford, Ill. 


William Eckman, of South Bend, Ind., repre- 
sentative of the Coulter Lumber Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., when in Chicago this week stated 
that demand for hardwoods is fairly brisk for 
the season. 


Delwin Towle, of the Campbell-Towle Lumber 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. The company manufactures California white 
pine at Sprague River, Ore., and maintains a sales 
office at Oshkosh, Wis. 


E. R. Daley, of the Alexander-Daley Lumber Co., 
Joliet, Ill., returned this week from a month’s 
vacation at Biloxi, Miss. Mr. Daley is one of 
the prominent lumbermen of northern Illinois, and 
is quite an adept at golf. 


Wirt M. Hazen, retailer of Three Rivers, Mich., 
was a Chicago visitor on Friday of last week and 
reported that business was opening up well in his 
territory. Prospects were very favorable for a 
satisfactory turnover this year, stated Mr. Hazen. 


James R. Andrews, northern hardwood manu- 
facturer of Escanaba, Mich., when in Chicago last 
week reported that his logging operations were 
nearly completed for the season, and that this 
season’s cut will be considerably less than last 
year’s. 


Phil W. Pratt, sales manager of the State Lum- 
ber Co., western pine and spruce manufacturer of 
Columbia Falls, Mont., was in Chicago March 9 
on his way East on a business trip. He reported 
conditions fairly satisfactory for this time of 
year, and stated that dry stocks are below normal. 


Z. K. Thomas, sales manager of the Southern 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., is expected to visit 
Chicago this week in connection with the sales- 
men’s meeting of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
at the Palmer House on March 11, and before 


. twenty years, 


returning home will make a survey of conditions 
in this territory. 


Louis Larsen, manager of the newly organize 
Shore Line Lumber Co., of Waukegan, IIl., wag 
in Chicago March 5 calling on his friends in the 
trade. He reported that the company is building 
its lumber sheds and expected to be ready for 
business shortly. Mr. Larsen stated that prog. 


_ pects in Waukegan look good this year. 


Henry C. Atkins, president of HB. C. Atkins & 
Co., the well known saw manufacturers of In. 
dianapolis, Ind., was recently elected president of 
the Indianapolis Community Fund, which finances 
all Indianapolis organized charities. C. A. New- 
port, department manager of the Atkins company, 
won the business men’s membership prize offered 
by the Y. M. C. A. in its recent membership drive, 
Mr. Newport securing nineteen members. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hardaway, of Montgomery, 
Ala., will celebrate their golden wedding anni- 
versary March 14, and their son, J. C. Hardaway, 
who is connected with the Chicago Lumber Sales 
Co., with headquarters in Chicago, is justly proud 
of this splendid record of connubial bliss. Mr, 
Hardaway, sr., is one of the prominent citizens 
of Montgomery, being one of its city commission- 
ers, the municipality maintaining the commission 
form of government. 


J. J. Brennan, sales representative of the R, 
Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis., was in Chicago last 
Friday on one of his regular visits with the trade 
in this territory. Mr. Brennan reports that he 
has found a very good demand for flooring and 
other products throughout the territory, but a 
rather unfortunate situation exists in connection 
with the price situation. While there is a good 
demand, it seems to be very largely a buyer’s mar- 
ket and competition is keen. No doubt this situa- 
tion will improve as spring building gets under 
way and buying becomes more general. 


W. E. Moore, president and general manager 
of the Pondosa Pine Lumber Co., of Elgin, Ore., 
spent several days in Chicago this week sizing 
up the Pondosa pine situafion in local territory. 
He reported trade improving with mill conditions 
better than a year ago. The general curtailment 
in effect among the Pondosa pine mills has had a 
beneficial influence on the market, said Mr. Moore, 
and the advances in prices put into effect recently 
have been well maintained. The mill of the 
Pondosa Pine Lumber Co. is now on a one-shift 
basis and will cut about the same amount as in 
1926. Mill stocks are below what they were a 
year ago, and Mr. Moore believes that 1927, from 
the standpoint of Pondosa pine, will be better than 
last year. Mr. Moore left March 9 for the East. 


W. S. Wightman, of Daugherty-McKey & Co., 
Valdosta, Ga., spent several days in Chicago this 
week, and reported that they were enjoying a fair 
volume of southern pine and hardwood business. 
Mr. Wightman is on an extended trip through 
Ohio and other consuming territory, having al- 
ready visited Cincinnati and Dayton, where he 
found prospects for spring trade very encouraging. 
He will later go to Detroit and possibly Canada 
before returning to headquarters. Daugherty-Mc- 
Key & Co. are one of the largest wholesalers in 
the Southeast, having been in business for over 
specializing in pine and cypress. 
Mr. Wightman believes that prices will advance 
considerably within the next thirty days, when 
demand for lumber increases as a result of spring 
building in the territory served by the Daugherty 
concern. 


H. E. Woodcock, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., returned 
March 5 from a month’s tour of the West Coast 
mills. He reports that in February cargo mills 
experienced an active business from off-shore and 
Atlantic coast sources, and now have very few 
items on hand even in fir uppers for the rail 
trade. Inland mills catering to the rail trade also 
have light stocks in fir uppers, as they have fol- 
lowed the policy of selling their stock as it accumu- 
lated. Weather conditions in Portland, Ore., and 
points south have been very bad for the last few 
weeks, which has resulted in most of the smaller 
Oregon mills being shut down entirely or running 
intermittently, due to heavy rains and floods, and 
in consequence of this situation, these operators 
have practically no lumber in pile. Mills are 
optimistic over the outlook for the future, accord- 
ing to Mr. Woodcock, and expect a better tone to 
the market this spring. 


H. C. Phetteplace, assistant manager fir fac- 
tory sales of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was in Chicago March 5 in the course 
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of a ten days’ business trip among industrial con- 
sumers im the local territory. He has been con- 
nected with the Long-Bell organization in his 

sent capacity for the last year and a half, and 
during that time has covered practically every 
State in the Union introducing fir factory lumber. 
“Ppemand for fir factory products is increasing,” 
said Mr. Phetteplace, in conversation with a news 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “with 
fr getting a hold in new territory, particularly 
for k.d. frames and factory shorts for kitchen ta- 
ples and other furniture purposes, step ladders, 
screen doors etc. Short lengths of fir lumber are 
also utilized to advantage by the cooperage trade. 
Frames made from heart fir are meeting with 
great favor in the middle West, Southwest and 
other parts of the country.” 


Wholesale Firm Dissolves 


Announcement has been made that effective Feb. 
298 the Templeton-Taylor Lumber Co., which since 
1919 has conducted a wholesale lumber business 
in Suite 1063 McCormick Building, Chicago, has 
been dissolved. The company was composed of 
Frank H. Templeton, Edward G. Taylor and L. G. 
Heron. Mr. Templeton plans to take a six weeks’ 
yacation in Florida and will probably announce 
his future plans on his return. 


Discuss Ways of Better Serving Trade 


A conference of Long-Bell salesmen was held 
March 5 at the Palmer House, Chicago, presided 
over by George A. Houston, manager of lumber 


ing the trade with Long-Bell products. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Houston, the following were present: 
Cc. W. Lawrance, manager of the Chicago district ; 
O. D. Smith, F. C. Van Brunt, H. H. Stay, W. 8. 
Phillips, W. C. Butler and P. H. Jordan, all of the 
Chicago office; G. W. Allport, hardwood super- 
visor, Kansas City; H. D. Jones, manager of the 
Columbus (Ohio) district; C. D. Crane, of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) office, and Fred Berger, of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) office. 


Organize New Wholesale Concern 


The Corcoran-Carpender Lumber Co. is the name 
of a new concern recently organized by Clem T. 
Corcoran and Guy E. Carpender. Offices have been 
established at 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
and the company will wholesale mahogany and 
domestic hardwoods, pine, fir and spruce. Mr. 
Corcoran was connected with the Leonard Lumber 
Co. up until about a month ago, and previous to 
that covered the Iowa territory with headquarters 
at Dubuque, Iowa. Mr. Carpender was connected 
with the Leonard Lumber Co. for a year prior to 
organizing the new company with Mr. Corcoran. 


Keeps His Children on the Farm 


It remained for William B. Sebastian to buy 
the oddest bill of lumber on record for use on a 
farm. Mr. Sebastian has one of the finest farms 
on Talcott Road, Cook County, Illinois. He has 
ten children and he wants to keep them all on 
the farm, so he provided sufficient amusement to 
fill in any spare time from farm work. 

He had built in his farm yard the big toboggan 

slide shown in the pic- 











Toboggan provided to keep children on the farm 


sales of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. The session was devoted to a discussion of 
local problems and ways and means of better serv- 





ture. It is constructed 
substantially of good ma- 
terial and a long slide- 
way on the ground is 
provided. In addition he 
has placed in his rear 
yard an outfit for trapeze 
exercise. There are two 
8 x 8 posts with a cap of 
the same size. From the 
cap ropes and iron rings 
drop within reach of the 
ground. There is also on 
the same premises a bas- 
ket ball layout including 
a pair of large basket 
boards. These appurte- 
nances for the sport of 
the young people are all 
well made, and all but 
the toboggan are painted 
white. 

This farm is marked 
with fine buildings all painted. There is an im- 
mense oarn, and a four-car garage, in which high 
power machines are kept. 








The Week’s Hymeneal Record 


HOLT-DORSEY. Brief announcement was 
made last week of the marriage of Miss Eliza- 
beth Dorsey to Donald R. Holt, of Oconto, Wis. 
Further details of the wedding, which was one 
of the outstanding social events of the season 
in Washington, D. C., have since been received. 
The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. N. 
Worthington Dorsey, of Georgetown, D. C. and 
the ceremony was performed in Christ Church, 
Georgetown, on Saturday evening, Feb. 26. The 
church was effectively decorated with lilies, 
palms and ferns. One of the six bridesmaids 
was Miss Jeannette R. Holt, sister of the groom. 
A reception followed the ceremony at the home 
of the bride’s parents after which Mr. and Mrs. 
Holt left for a wedding trip to Europe. Upon 
their return about June 1 they will make their 
home in Oconto, Wis. Mr. Holt is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William A. Holt, of Oconto, his 
father being president of the Holt Lumber Co. 
and head of other lumber interests in Oconto 
and Wisconsin. The young man is associated 
in the business with his father and other mem- 
bers of the Holt family. 


LONG-HODGES, Harland Graydon Long, son 
of Guy H. Long, wholesale lumber dealer, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., was married recently to Miss 
Beatrice Hodges, at St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Hamilton. Harland Long is well known 
in western Ontario and Michigan, where he 
represents the Long Lumber Co. (Ltd.). Mr. 
Long and his bride are taking up their resi- 
dence in Hamilton. 


McLAIN-SIMMS. At Domino, Ky., Friday 


evening, March 4, Smith McLain, well known 
in eastern Kentucky for several years as an 


operator of saw mills, was married to Miss 
Sallie Simms, Rev. Jones of the Baptist Church 
officiating. The young couple are making a 
trip to New York and other eastern cities. They 
will reside at Domino. 


BOWLING-SPURLOCK. At Big Creek, Ky., 
March 5, Logan Bowling, a young lumberman 
of the Big Creek section, was married _ to 
Miss Sallie Spurlock of Breathitt County. Mr. 
Bowling has been in the lumber business for 
several years, operating at several points in 
eastern Kentucky. They will reside at Big 


Creek. 
BPG BEBBaBaBBAEe 


IT Is IMPOSSIBLE for the Quebec Forestry 
Service to form a reliable estimate of the total 
cut for the logging season until May 1, 1927, 
when all of the returns are usually in, but it is 
reported to be probable that the Crown’s lands 
eut on Jan. 1, 1927, had already exceeded last 
year’s figures, says a report from Vice Consul 
George H. Barringer, Quebec. Allowing for 
the production after that date, plus the cut of 
private holders, the earlier total cut prediction 
of 2,000,000,000 feet will, it is said, probably 
be exceeded. Up to Jan. 1, 1927, reports from 
timber limits on Crown lands gave a total of 
1,437,000,000 feet cut and notwithstanding the 
usual curtailment of logging operations after 
that date, the estimated Crown lands cut would 
probably reach 1,600,000,000 feet this season. 
In addition, the estimated cut on private lands 
must be considered, which would increase the 
cut by 700,000,000 feet, making a grand total 
for the season of 2,300,000,000. 





CHICAGO 





A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL A. J. BOYLES 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 
and Shingles Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





R. G. KEIZER 


INLAND EMPIRE 


LUMBER Co. 
White Pine—Pondosa Pine 


Spruce— Fir and Larch 
Pacific Coast Products 


Telephone Central 5691 


Suite 758-760 CHICAGO 


Conway Building, 


FRED L. LEIDINGER 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 


Northern -HARDWOODS — Southern 
Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood Red Gum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 


3800 West 38th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - . CHICAGO 











Hall, Kellogg & Co. 


~ Room 1010, 208 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 

522 Spring Street, - Hot Springs, Ark. 

511 Spalding Building, - Portland, Ore. 
Foresters to Leading 
Lumber Companies 
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Lumbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 


JOUER 
Wood? 


They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading “Touch Wood!” 


This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


50 Cents 


American{iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
































WHITE Qooupies 20 so 
HENRY vk nell 
STUART district. 
Building, 

SEATTLE 


Office headquarters for the Northwest 
Lumber Industry 


Let us tell you all the reasons why. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING COMPANY 


1301 Fourth Avenue 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet 





Maine 








asper Lemieux 


TIMB ER rederick L emieux 
ESTIMATORS F.H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


1028-29 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Phone Main 2479 NEW ORLEANS 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 

$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. ee edition. A 

book every lumberman can use. tpaid, — 

in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBEEMAN. bu 

ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Business Changes, Incorporations, Etc. 


(Continued from page 85) 


Co. has added a mortiser to its equipment. 
Yacolt—The Murphy Timber Co. has been adding $9,- 
000 engine to its sawmill equipment. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—Eakin Lumber Co. will 
erect new plant at Fenwick; capacity $50,000 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Superior Sash & Lumber Co. 
planning to erect two-story factory, 62x133 ft. 

Callendar—Canadian Timber Co. will rebuild mill 
which was burned last year. Company bought new 
Keene mill of the C. Beck Mfg. Co., Penetanguishene, 
Ont., and is removing equipment to Callendar. 

Goward—Temagami Timber Co. erected new mill on 
the T. & N. O. Railway; .capacity, 50,000 feet a day. 

Hamilton—D. Aitchison & Co. (Ltd.) have begun re- 
building mill which was destroyed by fire. 

Toronto—Myers Lumber Co., Spadina Road and Eg- 
lington Ave., putting up temporary buildings on site of 
mill destroyed by fire. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. Arlington—F. H. Dill, of the Dill 
Lumber Co., granted permit for lumber shed and office 
on North Van Buren St,; shed will be 24x300 ft.; office 
24x60; cost estimated at $3,500. 

Riverside—Dill Lumber Co. will erect sheds. 

COLORADO. Denver—North Denver Lumber Yard, 
West Lake Place and Zuni St., erecting addition to 
sheds. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—R. L. Smith Lumber Co. 
building branch office. 

St. Louis—Pioneer Cooperage Co. will make altera- 
tions to shed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Salisbury—Snow Lumber Co. 


building warehouse to store lime, cement, plaster, ete, 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Hoff & Pinkey building 
retail lumber yard buildings, shed, office, stockroom, ete, 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Hollywood—Ellis Sawmill Co., loss by 
fire, $45,000. 

_Osceola—Arkansas Ash Lumber Co., loss by fire, 

2,000; 40,000 feet of hardwood destroyed. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Oakland Planing Mill, losg 
by fire, $2,000. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Halverson Lumber & Salt 
Co., loss by fire, $25,000; box factory destroyed. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hickory Flat—Wren Bros. Lumber 
Co., loss by fire which destroyed mill and quantity of 
dried lumber; plant will be rebuilt. 

NEW MEXIOO. Clayton—Star Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Hill Veneer Co., 
loss by fire in manufacturing plant, $300,000; dry kiln 
also destroyed. 

Statesville—Statesville Furniture Co., plant No. 2 
damaged by fire; loss about $300,000 

OHIO. Dayton—Oakwood Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
between $15,000 and $20,000 

OREGON. Marshfield—Coos Bay Lumber Co., saw- 
mill and buildings have been damaged by a storm to ex- 
tent of about $25,000 

PENNSYLVANIA. Confluence — Confluence Lumber 
Yard, loss by fire, $5,000. 

— Marshall—J. P. Pierce & Son, loss by fire, 
WISCONSIN. Stiles—General store and postoffice of 


Anson-Eldred Co., lumber and pulp mill operator, burned 
with estimated loss of $20,000. 


Develops Portable Turbo-Generator 


A new 214-kilowatt, heavy duty, portable turbo- 
generator, which is completely self contained, so 
that it requires no switchboards, fuse panels or 
rheostats and which has been designed automatic- 
ally to maintain voltages with extreme accuracy 
despite wide variations of steam pressure, is a 
new development of the Pyle-National Co., of 
Chicago. The new unit, which is known as type 
H-2-S, is designed to operate on steam and is 
suitable for use under the most adverse conditions 
in furnishing light or current for portable tools 
in oil fields, construction work and isolated sta- 
tions where generating equipment must be easily 
portable, extremely rugged and yet at the same 
time able to deliver constant, automatically regu- 
lated current. 

The new large capacity permits the unit to han- 
dle a continuous load of sixty 40-watt lamps or 
twenty 500-watt lamps or any combination having 
a demand of 2% kilowatts. If, as is becoming 
increasingly common on construction work, it is 
desired to make use of flood light illumination 
the unit will handle a pair of 500-watt flood lamps 
with an additional string of fifteen 100-watt lamps. 
On all flood light illumination it will handle five 
large flood lamps continuously with ease. 

Since uniform steam pressures are not likely 
to be encountered on work which calls for this 
type of current generating machinery, the design- 
ers have gone to great pains to perfect an auto- 
matic regulating mechanism which will maintain 
uniform voltage under extreme fluctuations of 
steam pressure or load. The new control will hold 
voltages constant to within three volts of normal 
even though the steam pressures vary all the way 
from 80 to 200 pounds. 

This extremely wide range of automatic regula- 
tion is especially valuable where current is de- 
manded for electrical tools, since the fluctuating 
load occasioned by the demand of the tools will not 
dim the lights and disrupt the flow of current. 
It also practically eliminates all necessity for ad- 
justment or tampering with the regulating mechan- 
ism. If it is necessary to operate on steam pres- 
sure outside of the range mentioned above a slight 
adjustment makes the wide range of regulation 
available over practically any group of pressures. 

The new regulating mechanism also affords a 
distinct economy in steam consumption. Only 
sufficient steam is admitted to handle the load as 
it is called for. The steam supply follows accu- 
rately with the fluctuations of the current. Racing 
or wastage of steam under light loads and fluctu- 
ating demands is avoided. 

The design of the turbine and generator follows 
closely the principles.which have been developed 
by the Pyle-National Co. on its turbo-generators 
which have for the last twenty-five years been the 
almost universally accepted unit for locomotive 
headlight and train lighting units on railroads. 

The unit is also designed to operate continuously 
over long periods of time without any attention 
to either adjustment or maintenance. Heavy duty 
ball bearings and large capacity oil chambers en- 


able the unit to run for months at a time without 
attention. Practically the only maintenance neces- 
sary is to supply a little additional oil when the 
unit is transferred to a new job. At the same 
time it is completely accessible in every detail for 
cleaning and inspection. 

Since operation of this kind of equipment de- 
mands a high degree of portability great rigidity 
has been maintained. Practically the only base 
necessary is a heavy plank or packing case suffi- 

















New portable turbo-generator developed by the 
Pyle-National Co., Chicago 


cient to prevent breaking of the steam line. Care- 
ful attention has been given to waterproofing and 
weatherproofing so that dirt and moisture will not 
interfere with operation. 

Another new feature is the mounting of an en- 
closed fuse panel and safety switch box as an in- 
tegral part of the unit in place of the usual ter- 
minal box. This makes the unit complete in itself 
and avoids the necessity for additional wiring, fuse 
and switch arrangement when the unit is installed. 
All that is necessary is to provide a steam or air 
supply and to connect the circuit to the terminal 
box. 

Especially on construction work and the kind 
of service where equipment must be readily porta- 
ble there are numerous advantages to self con- 
tained construction of this type which eliminates 
the use of all accessories such as switches, fuse 
blocks and terminal boxes. More often than not 
such accessories are lost or misplaced when the 
equipment is moved and there is often difficulty in 
finding satisfactory places for their installation 
when the unit is set up. With this rugged, com- 
pletely self contained unit all that is necessary is 
to attach the steam line and the supply wires and 
the plant is ready for operation. The unit has 
been carefully designed to stand extreme rough 
usage so that there are no projecting parts which 
are likely to be injured or broken off in handling 
or moving. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 








The following 








SOUTHERN PINE 

















. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended March 5 in sections named: 
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mee ” x 0 P< cetvaad p+) || Sees 20’ ° . « ; 
Partition 6/4 & 8/4x12”... ..... WOOD SP oon cs cccccce 21.35 21.50] 2x 6”, 10’ 17.67 19.04] 87 ceseeeeeeeeee teres 28.84 
Ixt & 6", B&better. 43.46 ..... C surfaced: SE auenscoainiae 22.25 22.47 aap 18.76 19.18| 10” ......0sseee+ seers ae 
i ee ss 36.36 39.00] 1x6 to 12”....... 41.04 ..... LON Sa 23.91 28.47 16’ .....-. 18.21 23.68 ioe so ereceeeeees 37-75 
Drop Siding i; re 39.00 ..... Me, 2° Gon yout: | mor apeeheeee == Gwent UE epenmnetenesennty 31.15 
ixt or 6” B&better. 40.28 43.61] 326, ---:---::--: 98-08 ----. 1x8 LL anes Wii i ares 19.24 23.25 Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1... 38.05 39.25] 1x5 @ io”... 1!!! ane SE xcuensbiass 18.00 17.20 ee 19.18 23.64 , 
No. 2... 28.27 28.50] isi”... 11": 54.16 SD | acniiediniint 7.94 18.13 18 & 20’... 19.64 24.62] No. 1 S48, 20° & under 
Me. DS inc TE cosas 1% & ox4' to 12”) 4600 1.)!: No. 4, ali widths 2x10”, 10° bases 19.74 ieee: 4 Ri eeeaes een 20.60 nie 
. pee . See So ceccece . steed OH 608000b0nseses . oe 
Car Material Byrkit Lath & lengths it FOE 21.83 26.00 Plaster Lath 
(all ixt i"): Mn citusaite aacties 12.92 Roofers AS®, BE ences SEP sssisex 
Yo > eae a css | canes 18.21| No. 2, 1x6” ....... ee eee TEE 050. ee wi, eee 3.45 3.49 
No. 2 aioe GS ehanetettian ule eats 20.74112’ & longer......... 14.50 WO. nsanes _ tee 18 & 20’ ME asec No. 2, %”, 4’....-- 2.25 2.22 
Following are f.0.b. mill sales prices from Shreveport (La.) territory, made during the period ended March 1: 
Flooring Finish Boards, S18 or S2S Longleaf Dimension, S1S1E]Shortleaf Dimension, S1S1EjShortleaf Dimension, S1S1E 
1x3” BG sap nara = B&tiet. rough: No. 1— _.| No. 1— No. 1— i ees 
FG sap 50.50 TSO” © i vce cccersccee 42.00] 1x8”, other Igts.... 38.50 a ae 1.11 Bx 4%, 12? cc ccccce 26.75] 212", 12’ «2... +.+e 24.75 
1x4” EG sap B&bet... 67.25] 1x8” .............4 42.00] 1x10”, other Igts... 40.25 <j} Brome o7. Jf Reorandy: 28.00 18 & 20’..... 29.00 
No. 1. & 0....-. 51.25 lRa&bet. surfaced inte. 6 Se... - OD ge nnanaie 28.7 18 & 20'..... 32.00], No. 3 Dimension, Mixed 
No. 2 woe -- sss SUE HEED sbacsasancesees 49.00 |No- 2, (all 10 to 20°): 8 & 2072.13) 33.25] ox 6”, 12" ....0002: 24.00 |2K4" we essere eee rees He 
FG sap B&bet 39.75 a as 5 49.75 1x8” ecccqvecceceos 23.50 Sa” Sail ite 25.7 ° SWS wie 26.00 i -.c.o0660e0e0e%n0 13:95 
No. 1 & O....... | _ Apserenetacantat 50.75 | 1X10" oases eee 21.38 yf tombe: 26. 18 & 20°... 2. 28.25] 2x4 to 12”......++++. 16.00 
No. 2 ....+++++- 22.75] 1x5 & 10".......... 61.50] 1x12, 10/16" ....... 28.00 18 & 20’..... 20.75] 2x 8”, 12° ':........ 23.75 Longleaf Timbers 
No. 2 dpgs 22.25] 4x12” 20... see e eee ee 68.50 | 1x12”, 18 & 20’.... 29.50) oy gm yor it 25.00 eee x: 25.251 No. 1 Sq. B&S, S48, 
1x6” No. 1, C. M..... 40.00] 5/4x4”. 6 & 8" 68.50 |No. 3 an Igts.): | ree: 27.00 28 & Woevscs 29.75] 20’ & under 
No. 2, C. M..... 19.75] 5/4x12” .........0. 78.25 | 1x10” ......00-+0-- 17.25 18 & 20..... OY A erent 25.00] 8” & und......-++- 28.50 
a. Me. Se. Bates | ea ed: Bale 18.50 SP. Oo iscncate 31.75 ,  preere eo 29.25 Sets eae 34.00 
Ceiling ambs o. 4, all widths e , Sten $2.00 @xi8", 19" 6.006200 | 8: CERtieeteerenete = 42.50 
%x4” B&bet. ........ 34.50 —— 3.00 Igts. .....eeeeee 8.75 1 OF sees 32.25 16 cw $1.75 PP asd cinednensneh= 46.00 
WO 2 sccccenes \) Bae a : ee ae 37.00 Pe eeee +25 hortleaf Timbers 
WE xicinvans 18.75 1%, i & 2x4 & 71.59 [Mo. 1— Shiplap penance: 44.50|No. 2— No. aan a & under: 
Partition Paneer ton9 1x8”, other Igts.... 38.50 18 & 20’..... - <a 21.00 8” & und.......... 27. 7.75 
ix 4 & 6” B&bet..... 43.25 Fencing, S1S No. 2 ‘(10 to 20’): No. 2— 16’ eee sees 22.25 a .ccccawickeeuee 34,00 
Drop Siding, Pat. No, 117 |No. 1— 1x8” oe 26.75 , 18 & 20 26.00 Plaster Lath 
” 1x4”, other Igts.... 38.25 ’ oe Leer es 18.00 1 ay eS 3.50 
ix4 or 6” Bé&bet. 43.50 6”, 1 89.25 Dn, webwaswwn 24.50 12’ 18.25 No. ’ 3% ’ 
Se E meass .50 | 1x6”, other Igts..... 25 TP pam ancis 25.75  htenomenges 19.25 Car Material 
No. 2 26.00 |No. 2, (all lgts.): .6:90....: 30.50 18 & 20°... !! 2950} (All 1x4 & 6”): 
Casing and Base bb See 17.25 th pe ad Le” jae 17.96 1NG. 1, 8.0.0 ccsccecee 30.50 
B&better: 136 cee e eee eeeees 21.75 peat 23.25  Sienimataicoys 24.00|No. 2 random........ 21.00 
OF O cscciccssiccs SE No. 3 (all Igts.): 18 & 20’..... 24.25 18 & 90’ is... 24.25 Caps 
OR take txeirsinwe : 2 eres 12. i oe: ere 24.25] 2x10", 12’ ......... 24.00] No. 1— 
a” Renee 65.50 1x6” SLM RARE 15.00 | ae. anes 26.25 18 & 20’..... 27.251 14”, 20’ & under.... 48.00 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended March 4: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” Bé&better Cc No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.8 
EY scccescrsccessonge wanes |) Rare weeeee+ $66.50 $52.00 as 14, 10, 18, 12, 14 10,18, | 1x 4” ......... $34.25 $15.50 $14.00 
B&better ........... $75.00 69.50 | 1x6” ...... willis 68.50 54.00 | 16’ 30’ Jan ae eo aes 35.50 20.00 16.00 
PY sebenseceusnesée sobs 67.50 | 1x5, 8, 10” .......-.0. . 72.00 56.00 | $26.00 $28.00 2x 4” $23.50 $25.75 | 1x 8” ......... 35.00 21.50 17.50 
1x12” . 13.76 58.00 | 24.00 26.50 2x6” 20.50 22.25 | 1x10” ......... 36.00 22.25 18.00 
Flat grain— 1% MY, oat fo i oe 1. 5.00 sane 35. us 27.50 ax a 21.00 38.00 1x12” .... eee 48.00 26.25 19.00 
B&better nada 53.50 $43.50 4, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. tees . -75 2x10” = 23.00 24.50 
 geotiahaana tae *tL00 *37.00 28.00 30.50 2x12” 25.25 26.75 Casing and Sate 
oR Risbenene vitesse 28.00 21.50 Ceiling and Partition " B&better 
Clg. Cl Cc Part S2S&CM—Shiplap NE cnc eke eeres caeneweee $70.00 
; Os rae rt. Se Ws as cdeuee 74.5 
Moldings % No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
eenatter - $38.00 m, = elt " $45. i” ore $36.25 $20.50 $16.25 Lath 
15%” and under..28 percent discount Mewew cone me ‘3 sade ME. soss.6eans om 21.75 17.75 No.1 No. 2 
1%” and over...23 percent discount No GS 50 ‘teen, tomes BET. wéeéwests ie) oe eee ee $4.40 $3.65 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 Hamiock Boarps, 8iS— No. 1 HEMLOcE, §1S1B— 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
1x 4” .......$26.00 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $28.00 $30.50 $27.00 2x 4” = ..00046$29.00 $30.00 $29.00 28.00 30.00 $32.00 $34.30 
EO nccccce Bee 29.50 29.50 29.50 31.00 33.50 29.50 SEO” cccccce BOO 27.00 27.00 27.00 29.00 31.00 34. 
1x 8” ....... 30.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 35.50 31.50 | 2x 8” ....... 28.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 34.00 
1x10” ....... 31.60 32.50 2.50 Hat 34.00 36.50 32.50 | 2x10” ....... 28.00 31.00 31,00 31.00 32.00 33.00 35.00 
= ooseees med S18" ied 5 a rr 7 - de oe 2x12” ....... 29.00 32.00 $2.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 

e m . . c 
For shiplap or flooring pipe price of ~} ig¢-t te No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $21.00; 1x4” and 
Crating, stoc k, ros, e and wider, 6’ and longer, No. *:, $25.00; | Wider, $21.00. 
No. 3 50. For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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Duluth, Minn., March 7.—Shipments of mixed carlots of northern pine continue to gain in volume. 


tained as follows: 
Common Boarps, RoucH— 
6’ 


NORTHERN PINE 


FEeNcING, RouGH— 


Quotations f.o.b. Duluth are being firmly main. 


8° 10° #12" 14° 16" 18" _—_—20" 6’ 8’ 10,12&14" 16’ 18 & a 
No. 1, 8” $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No. 1 ......sceececeeeeee $51.00 $55.00 $59.00 «$61.00 ——-—$61.99 
10”. : 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 OY Seaboesennstateton:. 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 "46-09 
12”: 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 ie aenenianiannper cinco 28.00 30.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 
No. 2, 8” 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 4” No.1 ................... 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62:09 
10”. 40:00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 ie enapeebaeaesbeaeaii 33.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45-00 
12” 44.00 54.00 54.00 50.00 49.00 60.00 60.00 oe Repeieesgetepnen ces 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29-00 
No. 3, 8” 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.0 f 2 é Jo. ES n er, mixed widths, 4”, $26; 6”, $28.50. 
10” 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 ing A. : Spot and ay $ $ 
12” 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 o fencing same as 0. 





For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 


Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. 
No. 1 Piecw Sturr, 818S1E— 


8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30.50; No. 5, $21. 


For S1 or S82, add 75 cents; SIS1B, add $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, ‘grooved roofing and O.G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. 


All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 


S1 or S82, 
Flooring, 5- 


add 75 cents; S1IS1E, add $1. 
and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 


Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 


SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO —— 


Sco salso alia slas0 sifse sitse sitsn siti ae a 
i $28.50 $32.50 $34.50 $32.50 $32. . . . B&better ............ ene $20.00 $22.00 
a pttercesenen 28.50 29.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 3450 Gq ooo 33.00 38.00 Norway, C&better.... 34,00 36.00 
BE vsccscesere 28.50 31.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 i30 BE SEE © WF scasemtnssencesnciey 28.00 31.00 
a sxdeceosetes 31.50 a J . ‘ > _ 
Ne ad 32.50 33.50 36.50 36.50 50 4.50 0 36.50 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


36. 36.5 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


or S48, add $3. 


Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


grades 


pains run to O.G., 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, 


$2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 


$1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 7.—Following are typical 
average f.o.b. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ended March 4, as reported to the North 


Carolina Pine Association: 

Rough: 

4/4 Edge— 

i PO -vtcsvscddcboreevenneenaamene $50.50 
Dh ctvebencencdhbiedsbencabosthaekeeains Gee 
ee: ee wicca ceueneukanstedet+enesesnkes- ae 

No. 2&better No. 3 No. 1 box 

ar”. Scicawesdeeeebees S4ene.  «couhbes 26.25 

Dn ~ dwada we eed baneam manana $44.00 28.25 

I ics aA ted incat in kc: 70.50 ..... 31.00 

Hdge, No. 2&better, 5/4. .....cccccccccccess $58.00 

Pe ae Sn: . ccvccscebioesbaubucdesenee 15.75 

Dressed: 

Flooring, #”— 2%” 
Pe MOONEE cocccvvcvescoscees $46.50 $58.25 
ER dil a a Dee tls hate i aa 42.75 46.50 

Factory flooring, 2-inch.............seeeee- $27.50 

GRU DOGO cccccescrerecceeecodecs 41.00 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawed).... 17.50 

*Air 

Roofers: No. 1 dried 

1x 6” peninpt'oedonnenteedeansensnn $28.25 $18.25 

i? peheneecearsaetebeueekneecoe 28.50 18.75 

DE. « xcditpteWGadaiitekbdded daiatied. peas 18.75 

ee Se A IS es a at 19.00 


*F.o.b Georgia-Alabama mills. 


RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., March 5.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o0.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 2-Inch 





Width— Clea ed yi 
i cnwethieodenauaeul $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 
DE crececanenbauanae 27.00 25.00 20.00 
Dh caned.cénaminmebial 30.00 5.0 24.00 
DE pcehecgeneeeovun - 35.00 aren 

DP ctntvaeaameretana 43.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %-Ineh 
DG cassieabatecedataadbadaeebsanawenawe $46.00 
oo re Keenan Wore eae ae othe ee 56.00 
DE. stiecuncnennecasasdeneesunedacnexes 65.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 5.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
mill are: 
Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


memtre. otare,. 6/3 ..ccccceses $1. ot. 72 $2.10@2.15 
ene GONOE. B/2 cccecescos 1.8 2.25 
SS Re 8 341. 88 2.30@2.35 
EES oscendsdcecee 2.87@2.41 2.95@3.00 
Dt <cdceveceseeensuawe 2.27@2.32 3.10@3.15 
OS es 2.85 3.90 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 

ms WOO, GIO oc iscccoves %. 80@1.84 $2. al 30 
eee GCG, BIS cccccctave 1,92 2.4 

Extra clears .............. 2.12@2.20 2. s@ 2.75 
Se, a 2.46@2.53 3.05@3.15 
DD sradetbénevecaeues 2.51@2.55  3.45@3.50 
OT 3.00 4.05 

Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 5/2 ....... ~ r+ | $1.00@1.05 
Common stars, 6/2 ....... 1.15@1.20 
Common clears .......+++:. 1.75 
British Columbla anat = A Market 

i SOD coosctees cane 33.00 
Diente Cie We) cecccecces $2.73 3.40 
DEE  wcconeaceocecocee - 2.88 3.95 
DE crcrecccecuneee 3.07 4.15 





WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., March 5.—Following are re- 


vised prices, f.o.b. mill, according to discount 

card No. 2, which became effective Jan. 22: 

Pondosa Pine, 16- som. —_ 
No. No. No.4 No.5 





Pondosa Pine Shop 


— 
No. No. No.3 Com 
5/4 & 6/4. $81 50 $41.50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... 
, eee 1.50 61.50 36.50 16.50. ..... 
GPE bucsnsente naece.abese seuedé abeee $24.50 
Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— 
No No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
- sreeeenial $47.00 $39.00 $23.00 ..... ..... 
i sshevouewe 48. Gane “Mee cetie” | cede 
i *cegheananl i BH x =a. 
a” “bdweebneas ) Eh O6—BBD CC O-PS 
a suscnseeer 69.00 = - De sices otvas 
4” & wider....... ~  swades $19.00 $ 7.00 
White Fir, 6- to 20- Foot, Inch— 
6” 8&10” 12” 4”"&wdr. 
eee. 1 & 2. 00 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00 ..... 
D. tavdeeve 15.00 18.00 19.00 20.00. ..... 
No Disdaceeee bisea” Sener eeeee aaeen $14.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 8.—The following are 
f. o. b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S28: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
he CE Se i srenenensadande $56.00 $41.00 $33.00 
cshihveticetnesankewidan 66.00 51.00 33.00 


p Pana shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 
as better. For straight cars of specified grades, 
ad \ 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., March 5.—The following 
average f.o.b. mill prices of California pines, 
those on commons including inch stock only. 
were compiled from the weekly report of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association: 

California White Pine 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 elr. 


SPE scecees $68.25 $63.25 $54.10 $48.35 
Ba, cecases 73.25 62.35 53.05 55.05 
Toms, svesaes 72.80 59.10 46.00 53.45 
SPE, ccwsens 79.25 69.70 54.60 65.60 
California Sugar Pine 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
G/ORDW. caciccas $96.50 $88.90 $71.35 $55.60 
DCO, scocuce 85.20 79.85 64.05 64.15 
eee 83.25 75.50 54.40 64.70 
Ee ere 93.25 86.30 72.95 80.95 
Sugar Pine Shop White Pine Shop 
Pee TO caccces $37.75 No. 1 shop, 5/4x 
te. E. shop, 5/4x A, -scaeecnawed $42.25 
Ee 44.90 ~~ 2 shop, 6/4x 
No. “3 shop, 6/4x We -areceweseus 24.25 
Wi. seas tseases 27.95 sy shop er ioe 28.25 
White Fir Panel, %xa.w.... 66.65 
C&btr., all sizes.$35.25 Mixed Pines : 
No. 3&btr., com., No. 1 common...$46.50 
aa 22.55 No. 2 common... 32.50 
No. 1 dimen., 17% cs. ere 20.95 
Ok ee 20.95 nee re SS ‘i 25.95 
oO. 1 men. 16 
C&btr Seapine Hv 36.35 RAW. cocccccce 19.25 
asta... 85.85 — a ; teeeee er 
Common ........ 17.25 > Tae Ps eee oe ; 
Ties & timber 20.60 See. axweade 1.70 
Dimension ...... 17.35 
edar Australian, 4/4x 
Miscellaneous ...$25.20 RA scaneenensd $55.20 








DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portiand, Ore., March 9.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
actual sales of fir, March 5-8, direct and whole- 
sale, reported by West Coast mills to the Davis 
Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc D 
Me s:2sveswen neds $35.25 $36.00 $29.50 ..... 
LOTTE RA Se <exgee. weni 
SO = Pe ae weees”- “eae 
Flat Grain Flooring 
mr ghteeonbedess sues 25.00 i Bere 
i «caewsmescnen steel 31.00 ae 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Br décimawosyewen aches - ined § saan $16.25 
Ceiling 
PE gbbcaee mabaobwaa 24.50 3) a: 
Be ssabwsnencernw maaan 26.50 kk ae 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
iy tabecenka cade d bie 30.25 a eee 
PR re Sar 29.75 ) ae 
ME sttvhdeehebenswauek <eaied > vee 16.75 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ene ee $40.75 $43.25 $48.75 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
| eee ee ye $16.75 $16.25 $19.50 $19.25 
 ¢ eee 10.25 11.50 13.00 13.25 
Se RRR 9.00 7.25 2 RRS 
Dimension 


12’ 14’ = 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 


4”. .$15.75 $16.00 $18.25 $19.25 $19.25 


6”.. 15.25 15.25 -17.00 18.50 17.75 $21. 25 $25.75 
8”.. 15.00 15.25 17.25 17.00 17.50 24.00 19.75 
10”.. 16.50 17.25 18.00 vo 17.25 24.00 29.00 
12”.. 17.00 17.25 . 25 8.75 19.50 23.50 30.00 
2x4”, 8’, $14.75; 1 » S16 50; 2x6”, 10’, $15. 
Random— 2x By "exe" 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
cS Sere $10.75 a 3 ro - vo - - ase 00 
No. 3 aiendnane 6.25 
No. 1 Commen Timbers 
Su3 to 4530" to 90", GPTACOE 2. cceccscccce $19.00 
a 60 Seen OO Ge, SOU cc coiesdcreseser 18.25 
5x6 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced .....cccccce 19.75 
Fir Lath 
a ee ee er ere $2.75 
Bé&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
Di: chp kbandasevtiediie eed shicawesesaeasauuee $35.00 
DE  Skmundlenesatescues+berhdiialeshoewaueeten 40.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMpRican LUMBERMAN) 

Portland, Ore., March 8.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22: No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $15.50@16. 

Cedar: $16. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12 to $13; No. 3, $11 to $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., March 5.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only. $18 base; 
25 cents added for each 1 percent of lumber logs. 


Hemlock: No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $11 to $12. 
Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 





i toh ah 





2, 1997 


—..., 


Y main. 


6” 
$22.00 
36.00 
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st. Louis, Mo., March 7.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades— Factory No.1 
Tank Selects Shop ox 

4/4 aceee eoeeeeee$116.75 $68.75 | $51.75 $31.75 
5/4 woeceees oocee ISL 78.7 3.75 33.75 
6/4 coccvccccces - 123.75 81.75 66.75 33.75 

G/4 cocccccece oo 181.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 
10/4 « sococcccceses SEED 93.75 78.75 ones 
18/4 coccccee eoeee 136.75 93.75 78.75 eees 
16/4 wocccseee -- 141,75 98.75 93.75 dees 
Peck random, 4/4”..... cocccccccceccccccccsGakede 
Common Rough— No.1 No.2 No.3 
al pecionps ecccccccce 6. be oes. = 7. 3 


x12” 
aad $2 for specified lengths ry pt oe. 
Finish, $1S a a 





B D 
1x4—10” . $108" 18 $ 98. a6 $ 93.75 $ * 75 $73.75 
AF’ ccccevs 110.75 106.75 101.75 80.75 
TEAM” cccccce 120.75 115.75 110.75 102.78 eee 
OS — 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 aise 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé&btr. 

a scene (eskeusen coooons $45 $43 
SP isdeucseses mien 55 53 
i ssceseoonee aeereree 61 59 
ou Siding— A B Cc D 
MEO” cccccvcvcese $48.50 $45.00 .$41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Select Shop com. com. 
OM covcovccest = $59 $36 $31 $26 
4 62 48 35 29 
63 50 35 29 
68 55 37 31 
75 65 wa ae 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1” random 
$2 cccces sooccee oS $33.00 ee 
2.5 34.00 vale 
35.00 ne 
36.00 eoee 





Peck, 1x12” peseeeeee. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 8.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 





Finish— Factory stock— sse.ee 
1x12” . «++ +$73.00 1 wd eeeeeeees : . 
1x4—10” 33... . 62.00 ide seeee seeees ys 

Bevel siding— i} agssaneces Mae 
OE cccceenes CRO TG ccvccccvaeee 4.00 
Te” 26eeseces 31.00 Green box lumber 19.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on kiln dried Engelmann 
white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling and standard patterns, in lengths 6- 
and 16-foot, containing not more than 10 percent 
of shorts nor more than 50 percent of 16-foot: 


Dé&btr. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
1x 4” - $60.25 $54.50 $43.00 $32.50 
1x 6” -- 65.25 55.00 44. 34.50 
lx 8” 65.25 54.50 40.00 34.50 
ae ces Te 54.50 40.00 34.50 
1x12” 90.25 58.50 41.00 35.00 


For 5/4 to 8/4, D&better, add $10; No. 1, $10; 
No. 2, $6; No. 3, ee to price of 1x4-inch. 
gente widths, 6 - to 16-foot lengths— 
ae, $4 ie $30. 50; 5/4, $34.50; 6/4, $38.50 ; 
No. 5, oe "$25. 50; other S- $29.50. 
For all rough stock, add $2.50. 
No. 2, $6.95. 


Spruce lath, 4-foot "No. 1, $8.45; 
HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., March 7.—Following are av- 
erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 
age dimensions, 14-inches and up in diameter, 
and 12- to 16-foot in length: 








F.o.b. cars 

Delivered Memphis 

Memphis territory 

Variety— Per M Per M 
Red and white oak. .$35.00@40.00 $27.00@32.00 
SE adel a Sigucsouaad ae 37.00@42.00 29.00@34.00 
Senies cienndeuwebeae 37.00@42.00 28.00@33.00 
Te cae uuaaniias oawn 37.00@42.00 29.00@34.00 
Ash, 12” and up 45.00@50.00 38.00@43.00 
Hickory, 12” oa sedi 35.00@ 40.00 27.00@32.00 
Maple, 16” and up... 35.00@40.00 27.00@33.00 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
No. 1 and 2, and ‘the foregoing price range is 
spe to cover the average prices paid for 

oth. 

The differences between delivered and f.o.b. 
price ranges are based on the distance the logs 
are hauled, and the weight of the timber. Oak, 
ash and hickory are drawn from wider dis- 
tances; while gum, poplar and elm can be profit- 
ably drawn into Memphis only from nearby 
Points. 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
ef maple, beech and birch flooring, as reported to 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f.o.b cars flooring mill basis, 
during the week ended Feb. 26: 


" yee— Clear as *, Factory 
Be. Mdie + pte seesnes cosas ~ ee. |. chee 
BE” wtrnmeneatene $69.01 rth 46 $38.20 
BircH— 
SE § «= wake baw ee TEE GGGe - sever 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


FAS, 4/4, igi 5/4, $245@250; 6/4, $250@ 
255; 8/4, $260@26 

Selects, 4/4, $160: 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; ot $175. 

No. 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; , $130. 

No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4 and 6/4, $50; 8/4, 588. 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Feb. 26, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 


34x1%” 18x2%” %x1%” %x2” 
= = Weer re $135.74 $ 86.17 $ 94.63 
Cat, Ges Bs ces ress ee «sice |§=6tebne 
es. Ge. Wise + +o saiss ee * wales 58.78 
Clr. pln. wht $ 69.18 84.16 53.80 62.12 
Clr. pin. red..... 65.57 75.45 52.26 60.99 
Sel. pln. wht... 55.86 69.33 46.81 49.03 
Sel. pln. red.. 56.22 67.03 45.65 48.25 
No. 1 common. 43.53 46.08 26.78 28.52 
No. 2 common. 17.69 19.10 10.41 10.50 

 yxty” 4x2” x1%” x2” 
- a Aes Se ne 
oe Ge, ec ce BRD secs [tance . eesns 
Sel. qtd. wé&r. WE. wists beoae $ 70.50 
Clr. pln. wht. |. wi fo Seer 93.68 
Clr. pln, red.. 74.18 ME <uees 74.50 
Sel. pin. wht. 65.35 3 ane a 62.88 
Sel. pln. red.... 62.44 63.38 ..... 56.56 
No. 1 common. 40.75 46. 7 $ 25.96 36.53 





HARDWOOD INSTITUTE 


PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., March 7.—The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hard- 
wood prices obtained during the week ended March 1, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 






























































Institute: 
RED GUM TUPELO-CONT 'D | HARD MAPLE-CONTD SYCAMORE-QT 
Quartered ORE D 
"ieee a chee 62 
ev ev ‘0. ev e 
Firsts 4 Seconds No 1 Con Séls-Ontd No 1 Gots Seve Firsts & FR onis of 
4<¢ 127.75 ... 4-4 $7.26 ... 5-4 71,50 || 5-8 60,20 
No 1 Com & Sels 5-4 40,25 .., hhter— No 1 Com’4 Seis” 
4-4 69,25 .,, 6-4 43,00 ... Firsts £ Seconds 5-8 80,00 .,, 
tered No 2 Common 6-4 65,75 .., Plain 
Firsts 4 Seconds 3-4 21,50 .., 4-4 sees “62, 00 No 1 Com & Sels Firsts & Seconds 
4-4 106,25 .., 4-4 51,25 ... 6-4 49,25 .., 5-8 43,75 ... 
5-4 108,75 ... 6-4 30,50 .., Panel & wide No 1 No 2 Common 6-4 63,75 ... 
6-4 110,00 .., 8-4 27,75 4-4 138,00 6-4 28,75 ... No 1 Com & Sels 
8-4 105.50 °°: Pere Sak=eb HF Firsts & Seconds No 3 Common 6-4 47.75 
No 1 Com 4 Sels Firsts eoonds 5-8 95.75 26,00 
4-4 59,50 .., AB 98:08 «<> 4-4 85. 7 117.50 Firsts & Seconds 
5-4 67,25 .., 5-8 80, 75 5-4 103,25 ... Siveys 6 Cecnte 4-4 68,25 ... 
6-4 68,50 .., 44 131/26 147.00 || 6-4 103750 126,50 83,00 5-4 78.25 -. 
8-4 68,75 ... 8-4 139,00 ... 8-4 104,75 .., wo 1 Com'& Seles” No 1 Com’& Seis 
Pu 6-4 144,00 .., Saps 5-4 50,25 4-4 45,50 ... 
{Firsts 4 Seconds 8-4 142.00 4-6 nce 86,50 8-4 77.25 53,00 5-4 56,00 ... 
5-8 68, ao No 1 Com & Seis” S800 94,50 || No 2 Common No 2 Common 
4-4 104,75 .., 3-8 40,00 .., 8-4 80,50 ... 5-4 33,25 .., 4-4 30,00 
5-4 108,00 .., 1-2 52,00 ... Selects 6-4 59.75 
Bo 1 Com & Sels 5-8 61.25 ... 4-6 ccc 95,00 Fizets S Urwwnts 
3-8 33,00 .., 3-4 71. mS <.. PR sce 101,75 Firsts & Seconds 4-4 m, a 
4-4 58,50 .., 4-4 79.75 101,00 |j/Saps & Selects 6-4 65,75 ... 5-4 o0° ee 
5-4 63,50 .., 5-4 74,50 ... 5-8 ... 78,75 8-4 69,00 .., 6-4 80.25 ... 
6-4 65,50 .., 6-4 86,50 ,,, 4-4 64,50 .., 1074 74,50 .., 6-4 79,50 .., 
ots No 2 Common 5-4 74,00 .., 12-4 79,75 ... No 1 Com & Seis 
4-4 53,00 ,.., 8-4 75.75 ... No 1 Com & Sels 4-4 47,75 ... 
a 5-4 55,50 1u-4 96,75 6-4 52,50 ... 6-4 61.25 .., 
Plain © 1 Com & Seis 8-4 54,50 ,... 8-4 59,50 ... 
rete feoonds se & Seconds 4-4 ... 65,00 10-4 59,50 .., No 2 Common 
4-4 64,25 ... 5-8 74,2 No 1 Common 12-4 64,75 ... 4-4 32,00 .,, 
5-4 67,50 ... 4-4 88 <1 1ii; 25 5-8 38,00 ... No 2 Common 5-4 35,00 ... 
6-4 72,25 .., 5-4 108.7 4-4 52,75 62,25 4-4 27,00 .., 6-4 35,00 ... 
0-4 85,50 ... 6-4 121, 00 128775 || 5-4 54.25 ... 6-4 29,75 ... 8-4 36.75 
2-4 89.50 ... 8-4 151.75 Bits 6-4 61,75 ... 844 33,75 ... 
© 1 Com & Sels 12-4 156, ny 8-4 60,75 ... 12-4 38,75 .., Firsts & Seconds 
4-4 52,75 ... No 1 Com } reds lo 2 Common No 3 Common 4-4 ... 162, 
5-4 53,25 .., 3-8 oor 4-4 27,75 .., 4-4 21,75 No 1 Com & Sels 
6-4 57,50 .., 1-2 44,25 °°: o2A Common 4-4 .. 119,00 
8-4 61,00 .., 5-8 46,25 .., 4-4 36,00 42,75 || Panel & Wide No 1 
Nh0es 97,95 ... 3-4 53,75 .., 5-4 38,00 .., 4-4 90,75 ... ¥ 1 Com & Sels 
ain 4-4 63,00 75,25 |] 6-4 40,00 47,50 ||13-17" Box Boards 4-4 ... 70,00 
N3-17" Box Boards 5-4 71,75 78,50 o 2B Common 4-4 682,25 No 2 Common 
4-4 70,00 .., 6-4 73,50 82,00 |] 4-4 26,00 32,50 9-12" Box Boards 5=4 42,00 
nS" & War, FAS 8-4 85,25 84,00 |] 5-4 30,75 32,00 4-4 65,00 ,,, 
3-4 57,75 ... 10-4 107,25 .,, o 3 Commo 13" & War, Firsts % Seconds RW 
4-4 66,75 ... 12-4 106,25 .,, 4-4 28,00 4-4 70,50 .., 4-4 84,75 .., 
6-4 72,25 ... 14-4 117,25 .., Firsts a Seconds 5-4 86,25 .., 
Firsts & Seconds 16-4 122,25 ... cy ° socente 4-4 57, eee 6-4 85.25 ... 
5-8 8 ioe No 2 Common 4-4 84,50 ... 6-4 60,00 8-4 93,00 ... 
3-4 53,50 ... 4-4 47,25 54,25 || 5-4 28. 25 nee No 1 Com 4 Seis 10-4 103,25 .., 
4-4 60,50 ... 5-4 ... 59,00 |] 6-4 102500 {°: 4-4 40,25 .., 12-4 118,75 ... 
5-4 64,50 ... 6-4 .., 60,00 || 8-4 108,75 124, 50 6-4 45,00 °°: 16-4 120,75 ... 
6-4 65,00 ,,, 8-4 53,75 63,00 |/10-4 130,00 ,,, No 2 Common Selects Rv 
8-4 71,00 No 3 Com Flg Grade |}12-* 130,00 32; 4-4 35,75 4-4 60.50 ... 
© 1 Com & Seis” 4-4 31,50 ... 16-4 145,00 6-4 71,00 .., 
5-8 31,25 ... No 3 Common c 1 Com'& Seis” Havers a Seoonts 6-4 69,75 ... 
3-4 37.50 .-- 3-4 17,50 ... 5-8 ese 4-6 ove 8-4 73,50 ... 
4-4 47.50 .. 4-4 24275 38.75 || 4-4 56,50 58,50 5-4 ... aes. 28 10-4 80,75 .., 
5-4 51,00 ... FaS Worny 5-4 65,75 ... 6-4 5... 121.25 ||12-4 O6.78. cco 
6-4 51,50 ,, 4-4 66,25 .., 6-4 77,25 .., 8-4 ~., 131,50 |/No 1 Shop RW 
8-4 57.00 . Sound Wormy 8-4. 74,00 83,75 No 1 Com & Sels 4-4 40,75 ... 
hyo 2 Common “"~ 4-4 42,75 53,00 |P2-4 87,25 ,,, 4-4 ... 57,25 |] 5-4 53,00 °°: 
3-4 21,50 8-4 73,25 o 2 Common a wen 69, 50 6-4 57,50 ... 
4-4 27,00 °°: aa 2 4-4 39,00 .,, 6-4 ... 63,00 |] 6-4 60,25 °°: 
—- =a °° Firste econds 5-4 33,50 ... No 2 Common No 1 Common 
rr oe 4-4 101,25 eee 6-4 33,25 eee 4-4 eee 34,25 4-4 3.0 eee 
Plain G-4 37.75 ... 8-4 eee 35,75 No 2 Common RW 
Firsts & Seconds O-4 40,00 .., No 3 Common 4-4 38,75 ... 
5-6 65,00 .., 2-4 41,00 ... 4-4 , 23,00 || Boxing 
4-4 81,00 113,75 |ffo 3 Common FAS Worny 4-4 31,75 .., 
5-4 98. as 119,00 25,75 5-8 ... 44,00 
6-4 114 Sound Wormy 
8-4 125, 25 130/50 4-4 .., 42,25 
10-4 129,00 ,., 0 “6s, *50 5-4 2. 45,75 
12-4 134,00 °°" 25 6-4 .., 49,0U 
No 1 Com & Sels 8-4 47,25 
3-8 30,25 ... 46,50 
is® 92.75 ‘...' 58,75 ||Firsts & Seconds 
5-8 41,75 60,25 4-4 .., 79, 
4-4 57.50 67.25 82,50 5-4 76,25 87,00 
5-4 64.50 74,75 ~ 1 Com’& Sels 
6-4 61,50 81,00 - 60,00 
8=4 75,50 89,75 5-4 51.25 62.50 
No 2 Common No 2 Common 
4-4 45,25 45,50 4-4 4... 34, 50 
6-4 .., 65,75 ||Firete a seconds ao S Common 
8-4 53,75 .., 4-4 4... 89,75 Ce ci6 28.50 
8-4 .,,., 91,50 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, 
Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OakK— 


a. cevevenend - end se tr tet tT $155 @165 
Selects ....... 4 5° 110 115 115 120 
No. 1 com..... 10 1S 85 90 90 95 
No. 2 com..... 45 50 54 59 55 60 


Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 55 £60 
QuaRTERED Rep Oak— 


Ohio, March 8.—Average wholesale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Bass woop— 
EEE $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 $ 70@ 75 
48 50 53 56 53 #56 
No. 2 com..... 28 31 33 38 38 43 


coccccees $ 95@100 $110@115 $120@125 
60 65 65 67 7 75 


Fas... ae $110@115 . oo oe par 20 21 21 22 21 22 
Oo. 2 COM..... . 
No. 2 com..... 40 45 ae ee OS 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— No. 1 com. & 
EE 6 dnd i ea coal $105@110 $115@120 $125@135 SOG cccece 38 42 43 45 45 47 
eee ae ee 
9 8... Se Ce oe Oe 6 6 hia |= eee 1 120 
No. 2 com..... asm 4 6 EAS, -...----,8 SOI 91050115 $1106 
No. 3 com..... 22 24 23 25 24 27 a Sees cede 65 70 70 7 70 1% 
Sound wormy.. 43 48 53 58 55 60 No. 2 com..... 31 33 33 388 38 40 
Hicxkory— BrrecH— 
nh neds ooo «++ «++ $ 95@105 $ 95@105 EE it cient wibeaia 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com..... rT 65 70 65 70 No. 1 com..... 40 43 45 48 45 50 
Oe DB CBMs cc ce ae" wen 35 40 35 40 No. 2 com..... 25 28 28 30 30 33 
MaPLse— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
a $ 72@ 77 $ 77@ 82 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $110@115 
= PT Sccecanseténtbnoensece 8 5 60 65 65 70 75 80 85 95 
7 ee ee . 31 36 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 53 
WHITE AsH— 
ere $ 90@ 95 $105@110 $110@115 $125@130 $150@160 
i eo Ce Mn ccessevetewae 3 5 70 75 75 80 95 110 100 105 
De Pe antectekedsoennnoee 32 35 50 55 


35 40 40 45 45 50 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present values of 
hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: 


; No.1 No.2 No.3 

FAS Selects com, com. com. 
Bass woop— 
4/4. $ 62@ 65 $52@ s 3 42@ 45 $279 $21@23 
5/4 Po 68 55@ 5 45@ 48 28@30 23@25 
6/4 75@ 80 65 70 52@ 55 33 35 23@26 
8/4 ng 8 70@ 75 57@ 60 38@40 ...... 
10/4 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 45@50 ..... 
BrercH— 
5/8 No. 2 common and 
4/4 60@ 65 4 50 





8/4 75@ 80 

Birca— 

4/4 95@100 75@ 80 

6/4 100@105 80@ 85 

6/4 105@110 85@ 90 

8/4 110@115 90@ 95 

10/4 120@125 105@110 

12/4 125@130 110@115 %85@ 90 

16/4 140@145 120@126 

Sort ELmM— 

4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 45@ 50 26@28 20@22 
5/4 Be 80 cog 65 50@ 55 28@30 22@24 
6/4 85@ 90 T70@ 7% 60@ 65 30@32 22@24 
8/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 70 35@40 ...... 
10/4 95@100 80@ 8 70@ 75 40@45 ...... 
12/4 100@105 85@ 90 75@ 80 40@45 ...... 
16/4 120 128 105@110 95@100 50@55 ...... 
Harp MaPrie— 

4/4 $ 70@ 75 $ 60@ 65 $ 47 4 3 3833 Mais 
5/4 80@ 85 65@ 70 55 

6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65 HH 33@35 

8/4 95@100 80@ 85 68@ 71 38@40 2 2 
10/4 110@115 95@100 85@ 90 45@50 26@28 
12/4 120@125 105@110 95@100 45@50 28@30 
14/4 140@145 125@130 115@120 50@55 ...... 
16/4 160@165 145@150 185@140 50@55 ..... ° 
Harp MaPie FLoorine Stock— 

Det abebbaee s«dacnues 40@ 42 28@30 18@20 
ne ecsbnaet. waracuen 43@ 45 28@30 20@22 


4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28@30 16@18 
5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 33@35 18@20 
6/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 55@ 60 38@40 18@20 
8/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 60 

END Dreizp WHITE MaPLe— 


Ore. SERED cccttece “ED ccccee § cessse 
B76 BEEEPEED ccceccee 85@ 90 ..... ® eneeee 
6/4 115@120 ........ BE@ 90 ncccee cvccee 
8/4 120@125 .......- 95 eens esdbee 
OaxkK— 


4/4 90@ 95 70@75 565@ 60 33@36 18@20 
5/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 35@37 20@22 
6/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 38@40 20@22 
8/4 105@110 85 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, March 7.—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
Dn .” ccsdasenshévhnvobewsalavent $1.45 $1. bo 
 edeveanarecs Pocccccccccccce 1.35 
Ee. cverecovevispavesedeeetnexa 1,25 i “és 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwood 
f.o.b, mill points: 


. No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com. 

AsH— 
4/4 $ 90@ 95 $ se . G 550 60 $33@35 $19@21 
5/4 100 105 70 38 40 20 21 
6/4 110 115 HY 100 7 75 40 45 20 21 
8/4 115 120 100 105 75 80 4 50 23 24 
Bass woop— 
4/4 T70@72 60@ 62 48@ 50 28@31 20@22 
5/4 72 7 62 65 650 6563 30 32 22 24 
6/4 76 #7 68 $70 65 657 #32 34 23 265 
8/4 85 90 7 80 68 65 36 37 ...... 
BircH— 
4/4 100@105 80@ 8 48@ 50 30@32 20@21 
5/4 105 110 85 90 53 55 34 36 21 2 
6/4 110 rod 90 95 58 60 36 38 21 22 
8/4 115 95 100 75 80 42 44 23 24 
10/4 125 130 105 110 oo ae Me oneces 
12/4 130 135 110 115 95 100 60 65 ...... 
Sorr ELmM— 
4/4 67@ 70 57@ 58 44@ 45 27@28 20@21 
5/4 72 74 62 6 7% 50 30 32 21 23 
6/4 80 85 70 75 55 60 30 32 21 23 
8/4 8 90 75 80 65 70 35 40 23 26 
10/4 0 a: a) | a ae BD sécens 
12/4 95 100 85 90 75 80 45 50 ...... 
Rock Ei.mM— 
Ce BP Oe sadeceve 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 
5/4 = Pe 50 53 30 32 20 22 
6/4 = eeeeese 55 60 32 35 20 22 
8/4 xk eer P 65 35 40 21 23 
10/4 a cl | wageeie ata | oo ee estes 
,  - FF ee 7 Ge Be Oe sence 
Harp MaPte— 
4/4 170@72 60@ 62 45@ 50 30@32 16@18 
5/4 75 78 65 68 650 55 33 35 18 20 
6/4 85 88 75 78 60 62 33 35 18 20 
8/4 90 95 80 85 65 70 38 40 20 22 
10/4 100 1058 90 95 75 80 45 560 ...... 
12/4 115 120 105 110 90 95 65 60 ...... 
Sorr MaPtz— 
4/4 65@ 68 55@ 58 42@ 45 27@28 20@21 
5/4 70 73 60 63 465 8 32 35 21 22 
6/4 80 5 70 75 655 60 32 35 21 22 
8/4 909 95 80 85 65 70 38 40 21 22 
Oaxk— 
4/4 95@100 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 
5/4 100 105 80 85 65 0 40 42 24 
6/4 105 110 85 90 70 76 44 46 22 24 
8/4 110 115 90 95 75 80 47 50 23 265 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., March 7.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 

White fuera 

Pp Pine 
No. 6, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.45 $1.26 
No. 4, 7x8”, He 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
0. 2, 6x7”, ’ q-inch face..... 1.10 -85 
No. 1, 6x6”, * 6-inch face..... 1.00 -76 


Red oak fb heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents 


less than white oak. 
Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
White oak ........ eoenecesdeawue $42.00 
Red .00 
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VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8.—Average wholega]. 
ers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley Woods, 


Cincinnati: 
Rep GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red— 
ee -$108@ 108 $198@113 $105 O110 
No. 1 com 
Qtrd. red, sap no , 
58@ 60 62@ 65 68 
No. 1 com 49 52 542 * 
Plain red: 
WAS -siceees 106@108 108@112 105@119 
No. 1 com... 54@ 56 58@ 60 83g 68 
Sap Gum— 
Bxbds., 13-17” 70@ 71 ... ... ofa 
ex Mier - 58@ 59 60@ 62 
wider 5 5 65 
No. 1 com. 25 ; 25 26? 1 
No. 2 com. . — 25 26 29 
CoTTronwoop— 
FAS, , FS wer.d 6 as $ see a eee, tone 
| Sy aaa e a ‘ae @& woe wa 
No. [= wens 34 36 ose ae 
Sorr ELM— 
0 65 $ 70 $72 ... 
me 2 OO. «kc. 4 52 oT san 
No. 2 com..... 25 29 30 ... 
MaPLp— 
Spot worms N. 
D. log run...$ 40 $ 55 $ 60 
QUARTERED Rep Oak— 
FAS suoce os oo SRRGIIS ns wth wees 
No. ag ie, . SPP oa 
No. 2 com...,. 35 40 ... 


PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— 


ny wa conned s2@ Pu $ SSO100 $105 @110 
ee 76 
No. 1 com..... 58 58 $8 o3 83 

No. 2 com..... 42 44 45 ... 45 tO 
No. 3 com..... Sa eet 25 80 


Sound wormy.. 37 38 4@ 45 45 50 
QUARTERED WHITE Oaxk— 

i ekoecas Sie | vim 133 $133@188 

Selects ....o.. e e 102 102° ios 

No. 1 com.... 73 75 73 80 80 85 

No. 2 com..... 40 45 45 50 50 = 55 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 8.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 





3x4” and 4x4”....$44.00 BEE bs ciseeaes $49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”.... 42.00 ES 58.00 
3x8”, 4x8” and BEE kdhwavdsess 56.00 

a. sehhvensaun Lope Pee 68.00 
DE .  dnsiemaeécen EE soe sanemaee 65.00 


Lengths 22 to of Veet, add $2. 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1.50 to 32-foot 


price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x234-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


I, MA MS 6-4. gn Gc any deck Woah OiEH Me ohe dame $90.00 
I I 25 a duo wore bende maenee’ 77.00 
I SN Rado be tractive. o.Wrain a taard eiargn aranaies 58.00 
Se eS a ae 47.00 
ES a eases 25.50 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6”, |, ee $26.00 1x10”, %x 9%....$27.50 
1x8”, %x7%...... 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.... 28.00 


Shortleaf Dimension, S4S, 4-Inch Scant, 10- to 
16-foot 


ae $28.00 2x10” . Oe rf 
ET edeincihn- ticles nn. . MEP” arxsduedsss%e 
EE aia ek abeinn 28. 
North Carolina Pine ruses 
No. 2&btr. ¥4 No. 4 
i eta Sy wavekueokuus $80.00 363. saci 
oo gk” ees 55.00 44. $0 $27.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
A 9 CERES renee $29.00 
4: = Ll areata te 31.50 
1x10”, A n6s5Gat bee enesaen anes banned 32.00 
— fC Se ere 33.00 
}}-inch. thik: $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
Si bicawasnenneknentaemimanbeewee $42.00 
a 2 ciesgngiedenesn006seaee oben eee 62.00 
x10”, SE tccensdidvausesanseuneds a 
Sapte Flooring f.0.b. Philadelphia 
. SE nivatccdsenesésoesernobusastes $78.00 
7 ee ey ee - 69.00 
”” OO ea ar ee 43.50 
“and 2-inch clear...........cc.secee 64.00 
Western White Pine, Dressed 
Cc D No No. 3 
FF err $ 72.50 $62.50 $45.25 $36.25 
LE stpaneuer 87.50 77.50 43.25 38.75 
OS 77.50 67.50 45.25 38.75 
ae) 77.50 67.50 42.25 37.75 
DT. exeees «+. 87.50 77.5 42.25 37.75 
SY disneniae 102.50 92.50 44.25 38.75 
13” and up... 107.50 97.50 plies psi 


Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
a ee $6.75 f.0.b. cars. 
Sieasiock goat penmaeens 5.35 c.i.f.—$5.85 delivered. 


na a eo 1a OF 
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POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
pase, on poplar: 


Sort TEXTURE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 


ae ere $100@110 $110@120 $110@120 
Saps & select.. ted 17 + 88 82 88 
No. 1 com..... 50 55 65 70 7 7 


No. 2 com. A.. 36 38 42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 27 29 28 80 


VaLLEY— 


Pe. ctiamenes $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Saps & selects. +9 65 70 7 7 80 
No. 1 com..... 45 48 52 55 55 


60 
No. 2 com. A.. 35 36 37 40 40 42 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 27 80 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING. 


Louisville, Ky., March 7.—A 4-inch snowfall 
and bad weather hurt poplar siding consumption 
during the week, although it is ‘reported that 
movement from producers to retailers has been 
fair. Prices at Louisville are unchanged: 

Clear Select No.1 No. 2 
6-inch ...$54@55 ety: $4 $28 $20@22 
56-inch ... 54053 37@38 25@28 19@22 
4-inch ... 46@50 36@37 22@24 18 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 





Shingles— Primes Economies 
oe eenen ae diets pcan aes 4 $3.20 es 

i” essesoeees .70 4.85 $3.90 
 ciinebesesedbowks 5.45 4.30 

PF sntvesnaviacaanade 5.45 4.30 
age 4-Foot, 34x1i4-Inch— 

Mh. Baenwkeenevens $8.90 BM Bicctaves eee +-$7.90 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 43 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 8.—Northern 
pine manufacturers shipped more in the last 
week than in any week since the beginning of 
the year. Sales, also, were large. Retailers are 
putting their stocks in shape and orders are 
coming in more freely. Factory users are buy- 
ing in fair volume. There has been no change 
in prices. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 9.—The northern 
pine demand has not been active lately, but in- 
quiries are said to be slightly more numerous. 
While the wholesale stocks in this section are 
not as large as they often are, in some instances 
concessions are being made, but only by a few 
of the dealers. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 8.—Business in east- 
ern spruce frames has grown a little during the 
last few days. The base price generally quoted 
is $39. Some of the smaller mills will accept 
$38 for an easy schedule. The probability is dis- 
cussed of an early advance to a firm $40 base 
before the end of March. There is a little more 
inquiry for Provincial random, but competition 
is very keen and prices remain easy. Boards 
are dull and quotations unchanged. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March 9.—Northern hardwood 
business is picking up and prices are strength- 
ening. Thick common birch and all basswood 
items are strong and scarce. Practically all 
dry stocks in 2-inch and thicker maple hearts 
are cleaned up, and material which is having 
to be shipped green from the saw by reason 
of the additional freight involved is very firm 
in price. Demand from the automobile interests 
is quickening. The furniture trade is taking 
fair quantities of 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 Nos. 1 and 2 
birch. Sap gum is among the more active items 
in southern hardwoods. Inquiries are on the 
increase and hardwood trim is in good request. 
There are fewer weak spots in prices than a 
week or two ago. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 7.—Wholesalers of 
southern hardwoods note a decrease in the vol- 
ume of business this week, although prices are 
fairly well held owing to curtailment of pro- 
duction in the flooded areas of the South. The 
character of the demand has not changed much. 
Automobile stock is in good demand and scarce, 
especially thick elm, maple and sap-gum. There 
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THE OPEN CRACKER 
BARREL 


The open cracker barrel and the box of prunes on the 
counter are gone. 
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So is the day of “just lumber.” 


The intelligent buyer today demands certified lumber. 
He has seen Southern Pine nationally advertised. He 
knows that it is branded for what it is. He wants safety. 


Sell them NATALBANY Southern Pine, every stick 
trade-marked and grade-marked, as safe as buying ster- 
ling silver. 
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Tell your customer what A building is always $ 

the marks on the end of the worthy of the best material. = 
2 board mean. He'll appre- There ; be h S 
yi ciate buying a guaranteed es tter than S 
> | 
>) The mill numbers are 71, 72, and 73. =| 
> It’s shipped with speed, over the Illinois S| 
= ‘Central Mainline. ‘a 
= . = | 
> S 
= = 


ATALBANY 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD 
OF FICE 


LOUISIANA 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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8,000 cars a year of long and short leaf Southern Pine 
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6 Ross Carriers Save Time 





and Money 








This letter from the 
Consolidated Lumber 
Co. reveals several ways 
in which Ross carriers 
effect savings and speed 
up loading. 


Ross Electric and Gaso- 
line Carriers will do as 
much for you. Write 
today for complete data 
on Ross Carriers and 
also for list of lumber- 


men who are using 
them. 








These machines are also a large 
help to our ordermen inasmuch as the 
loads are assembled on blocks in- 
stead of on a wagon, and can be moved 
much quicker from one rack to another, 
thereby increasing an orderman’s 
loading capacity from 1500 to 2000 
feet per day." 


"We are operating three small _ 
Ross Carriers, Type 1l, and three 
large Ross Carriers, Type 11-B. 
large Ross Carriers are doing the 
work of three horses and two tractors 
and on a medium haul from the boat at 
our dock, will move from 500,000 to 
600,000 feet of lumber in eight hours. 
This eliminates all rough piling on 
the dock. 
saving in broken lumber, caused by 
spilling loads, etc., when hauled by 
other kinds of transportation, 
then having to be sent to the mill for 
resawing. 


The 


It also effects quite a 


and 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 
Wilmington, California. 








The Ross Carrier Co. 


Office and Plant 
Benton Harbor, 


Michigan 





MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Street, - - - - - - - Seattle 
249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 











is not much demand from furniture factories 
or planing mills. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 7.—Little 
change is locally reported in the hardwood situ- 
ation. There is continued good demand for 
thick elm and maple from the automobile folk; 
sap gum holds its pace, while some items of red 
gum are in quieter demand and weaker. Oak 
is likewise in unsatisfactory call. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 8.—Hardwoods 
are in somewhat better demand, but volume is 
considerably below normal for this season. 
There does not seem to be any hurry on the part 
of buyers to stock up, doubtless dictated by 
an effort to keep prices from being advanced. 
The price tone is firmer, but any attempt to 
raise the level of quotations generally is abor- 
tive. The technical position of the market is 
good, as stocks are low both at the mills and in 
consumers’ hands. The trade is a bit more 
optimistic. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 9.—The hardwood 
trade has been more active for several weeks, 
and various lines of industry appear to be more 
willing to replenish their stocks. There is said 
to be more buying on the part of automobile 
plants than for some time. Trade is not brisk, 
but wholesalers feel more encouraged over the 


outlook. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 9.—The volume of fir orders 
being placed is increasing from week to week, 
as retail and industrial consumers’ stocks are 
low. Some retailers are holding off awaiting de- 
velopments in the building program in this terri- 
tory. Mill prices are strengthening as the re- 
sult of more business being placed on the West 
Coast. Timber business is strong, and the mills 
are getting $1 more a thousand on both rough 
and surfaced timbers than thirty days ago. 
Low-priced offers from local retailers are being 
turned down by the mills. Dimension, boards 
and shiplap prices are firming up. There is a 
fair amount of Engelmann spruce moving in 
this territory and prices are strengthening. 


NEW YORK, March 8.—Prices of Coast fir are 
fairly strong. There is a concerted movement 


among retailers to replenish, but they are pro- 
ceeding cautiously. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 7.—Fir inquiry con- 
tinues to drag, and the distributers have not 
seen their way clear to mark up prices, 
which are at so low a level that profits remain 
exceedingly narrow. The state of the trade is 
indicated by curtailment in receipts from the 
West Coast, the movement so far this year hav- 
ing fallen considerably behind that of a year 
ago. Big handlers report no gains of conse- 
quence in volume of trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 8.—The fir mills 
show a strong disposition to make some profit 
out of their output, and there is more resistance 
being shown to low offers. The demand still is 
less than it should be, but there are signs of 
an increased demand for yard stock. There is a 
fair call for other stock. Demand for fir has 
been growing in the Southwest, and some mills 
are increasing their business in the oil fields. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 5.—Heavy 
rains during the week have prevented the fir 
market from showing any additional activity, 
but prices remain firm. Wholesalers are confi- 
dent there will soon be renewal of activity, as 
a big number of inquiries are out. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 7.—In respect 
to current cypress demand, no featurable chauge 
was reported for the week. 
is fair, and inquiries are somewhat more active. 
The realignment of quotations forecast last week 
is said to effect slight changes in scattering 
items. In the net, prices on No. 1 common re- 
main practically as before. That applies also 
to No. 2, save that 10-inch No. 2 is slightly re- 
duced. Scattering reductions on A and B items 
tend to reduce the price average a little on those 
grades. C and D remain virtually unchanged, 
with the scattering changes resulting in a 
slightly higher average. The readjustment is 
explained as a step toward lining up the cypress 
list with prevailing supply and demand. 


CHICAGO, March 9.—Cypress demand is hold- 
ing on a fairly even basis. Inquiries are being 


The sales volume’ 





received in greater volume than a month ago, 
Pecky cypress is moving freely to greenhouse 
interests, and tank stock is selling well. The 
call from retailers is not yet very active, but 
inasmuch as dealers’ stocks are none too plenti- 
ful, yards are getting into the market as they 
need material. Prices are unchanged. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 7.—The yellow cy. 
press market continues dull. Prices are held 
firm by curtailed production, although there js 
rumor thet the market will drop shortly if the 
demand fails to improve. Wholesalers hope 
warmer weather will bring greater activity, 
Red cypress continues quiet at unchanged quo- 


tations. 
HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, March 9.—Considerable quantities 
of northern hemlock are being taken by the re- 
tail yards. Dry stocks are scarce. Prices are 
holding firm at $5 off the Broughton list. 


NEW YORK, March 8.—The market in west- 
ern hemlock has shown no improvement. East- 
ern hemlock figures little at the present time. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 8.—Demand for east- 
ern and northern hemlock is very quiet. Sellers 
are not urgent and quotations are steady. East- 
ern clipped boards are $31@32, northern clipped 
are $31, and random are $29. <A good deal of 
western hemlock is being sold hére along with 
schedules of fir, much of the business being in 
transit lots. Prices have grown easier during 
the last month, and some bargains are being 
offered. Quotations on western hemlock are 
running about $1 under fir lists. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 9.—There is evidence of a 
stronger tone in the western pines market. The 
volume of business placed last week was fair. 
Some items are broken, especially Nos. 3 and 4 
common in Pondosa pine and Idaho No. 3 com- 
mon. Pondosa has stiffened 50 cents to $1 in 
the last few days. California white pine is 
moving in fair volume. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 5.—There 
has been a sustained demand for pine, with 
prices firm but without change. Rail shipments 
have shown slight increases, and Australian de- 
mand is improving. Japan and China trade is 
in a slump, but South American demand has in-° 
creased. Retail business is above normal for 
March. The outlook is good. 


NEW YORK, March 8.—All items in western 
pine have taken a brace. Mills are short of 
important items, and some New York dealers 
say they have no assurances that supplies will 
be forthcoming. Prices with some wholesalers 
have advanced $1.50 to $2. The man who has 
not advanced his prices is the exception. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 9.—Trade in the 
western pines has not started up actively, but in 
some localities the inquiries have become more 
numerous, and the prospects are for improve- 
ment as soon as spring arrives. Industrial 
plants are keeping down their supplies in most 
cases, buying in small lots from yards, rather 
than ordering cars from the Coast. Sugar pine 
prices are maintaining a good deal of firmness. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 8.—The western 
pine market is taking on a little more activity 
as spring weather approaches, and sales man- 
agers look for a good market in another two 
weeks. There is a growing demand for yard 
material, with boards and small dimension in 
favor, while the industrial consumers are put- 
ting their stocks in shape for the spring run. 
Prices here have shown no change. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 5.—The Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine market shows very 
little change, with the demand remaining fairly 
satisfactory and prices holding their own. Mill 
representatives continue to report a curtailment 


in production. 
REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, March 9.—A seasonable demand 
for redwood is reported by local distributers of 
this California product, both retailers and indus- 
trial consumers being well represented in the 
market. Mill stocks of clears are more plenti- 
ful than supplies of ‘‘A’’ grade. Prices are 
steady. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 5.—Red- 
wood demand continues to keep apace or ahead 
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amehe of production. Prices are steady, with slight 

i. The advances in individual grades in which a short- 

ve, but age is being felt. Rail business is gaining ‘ xi 

 Plentj. steadily pag oe piven is wane. Tee is _ SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Craig 
increase in antic coast inquiries, and severa 

— On orders have come from new sales territory there. ms a james, pe he Tantetewnty o> ‘ 
California retail business is good and the out- G. S. Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis. Mountain 
jook for the future is encouraging. R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., Bk, Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

OW cy- Colorado Continental Lumber Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Q alit 

re held Denver, Colo. } 3 u y 

here js LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 5.—The red- Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

if the wood market continues active, with prices firm. Pondosa 

s hope Northern California is leading the southern half 

ctivity, in purchases, with the demand from eastern PINE 

d quo- markets continuing to show improvement. 

SOUTHERN PINE 
. CHICAGO, March 9.—Demand for southern 

ntities pine from industrial sources is on a steady basis. 

he re. Inquiries are fairly plentiful, and retail yards 

es are are ordering interior trim and millwork items. 
Drop siding is strengthening and prices on other 
southern pine items are firming up. 

west- _—_———- 

East- NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 7.—Mill reports 

time, indicate a slight decline of bookings and a 
slightly increased production. Production led 

' east- for the week, with sales only a point or two be- 

Sellers hind apparently. Shipments registered gain, 

East- put ran third. The rains have interfered with 

lipped shipments in degrees varying with localities. 

eal of Local observers see little change in the market 

; With situation. There are some reports of increased 

ing in call for dimension. Uppers seem to be rather 


luring quiet. Timbers remain in good demand and e iti 
being there is reported an improved movement of ex- g uali es 


Kk are port material. The price range shows no par- ° 
pat sas You Will Value 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 7.—Trading in south- 


ern pine is considered well below normal for We do not believe that any lumber has more 
of a this time of year. Wholesalers find it difficult qualities that make it desirable for carpenters, 
The to — upper Po stock even at the — contractors or builders to use than Craig Mountain 
fair. ing low prices, an note much competition. . ° 
and 4 There is an active demand for the lower grade Quality Pondosa Pine. P 
com- items. Practically all of the business is being They like its lightness, softness and whiteness, 
$1 in placed by industrials. There has been little its uniformly good manufacture and reliable grad- 
le is change in the list during the last few weeks. ing. 
Why not try a mixed car? 
KANSAS CITY, MO., March 8.—Southern pine 
“here demand was considerably better last week, and ; 
with the prospects look good for a steady market Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
1ents from now on. While most of the buying is of Winchester, Idaho 
1 de- mixed cars, there is more inquiry for straight ‘ a 
Je is carlots. Demand continues heaviest in the . EH. VAN QSTRAND. President... = 
s in-: South, though the increased volume of last week 3 “ro ati eitatitaas r 
for was well spread over the middle West and some 


of it was from the East. Prices still are some- 
what elastic, particularly on items where stocks 


tern are a little larger than usual, but sales man- 











t of agers say it will not take long to take up this 
ulers slack. 
Pa NEW YORK, March 8.—The southern pine 
ne market has stiffened, but wholesalers today said 
that it was not because of any unexpected de- 
mand. There is a fair call for timbers. Sales 
are nothing to boast of, but wholesalers are op- 
the timistic. 
t in nines 
10re BOSTON, MASS., March 8.—Quiet demand and 
ve- keen competition feature the local market for 
rial southern pine. Yard trade is picking up very 
10st slowly this season, partly on account of adverse 
cher weather, and few dealers are interested in add- 
dine ing to their light stocks. Manufacturers of 
ess. flooring and partition are becoming more urgent 
for orders and the range of their quotations is 
ern wide: B&better rift, 1x4-inch, $74@84.50; C rift, 
rity 55@75; B&better flat, $50@55; B&better parti- L a 
an- tion, 11/16-inch, $51.50@54. Roofers are being 
wo pushed hard with indifferent success. The 
ard 8-inch air dried are offered at $29@31. 
i - aS 52 f) 
a. SHINGLES AND LATH @ CAA 2 P ¢ 
un. SEATTLE, WASH., March 5.—There is a ee ” N 
slight weakness in the red cedar shingle mar- Oy ” FLOORING KI LMOTH CLOSET LINI V4 
ket, with inquiries somewhat slack and orders . ALITY OAK De 
li- relatively small in volume. Production con- S ee a e 
ry tinues at about 60 percent of normal capacity 
rly of the mills of the Pacific Northwest, including 
fill British Columbia. The strike on Grays Harbor, 
nt which has tied up about 20 percent of produc- * 
tion, is still in effect. “QUALITY ” Go After Remodeling Jobs 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 8.—Twin City Oak Flooring There are numerous old homes in your locality which 
nd wholesalers report that demand for red cedar builds trade on merit. © should be made up-to-date. “Quality” Oak Flooring should 
of shingles remains light. While reports from the Order it in mined core be laid over old softwood floors and clothes closets should 
S- West indicate that there has been a substantial with **Kilmoth"’ Closet be lined with “Kilmoth” Red Cedar Lining. Order these 
he curtailment in production, prices here fail to Lining. 1 an 4 it your needs 
ti- react. Improvement is expected, however, when good sellers in carlots or L. C. L. to sult y . 
re the building season advances. Clears were e 
being quoted at about $2.25, and stars at $2.10. De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 
P Though both balsam and agen a promise MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
- to be in short supply this year, dealers, espe- 
ad cially at Chicago, show no eagerness to buy. Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 











There is a fair movement of mixed lath. Pro- 
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weather made normal operations 
thus accounting for the shortage. 


ducers say 
impossible, 





KANSAS CITY, MO., March 8.—While shingle 
quotations here have remained unchanged, there 
is more softness in the market and buyers usual- 
ly get what they want. Efforts to secure higher 
prices for transit cars have not borne much 
fruit as yet. The demand for lath has improved 
somewhat in the last week, and both western 
and southern mills have shared in the larger 
volume of orders. Siding is being called for 
principally by the country yards, and mixed 
car orders are numerous, 


NEW YORK, March 8.—The lath situation has 
improved in the last week with a fair revival of 
demand. Prices have recovered from a 25-cent 
drop of a few weeks ago. Supplies now are 
none too heavy. Shingle supplies are plentiful 
and bargains abundant. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 7.—Cypress 
shingles are reported in fair call from southern 
territory, with prices unchanged. Mill stocks in 
this district show little accumulation. The re- 
cent cypress price list realignment involved 
slight reductions in quotations on one or two of 
the lath items, though demand for lath is satis- 


factory. 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 8.—The boxboard 
market retains the firmer tone recently reported, 
although volume of business has not shown very 
much expansion. The smaller box and shook 
mills are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Some big consumers are making future commit- 
ments, however, and appear to find current quo- 
tations attractive. New Hampshire and Maine 
producers curtailed their winter cut, and stocks 
of dry box lumber on sticks have been reduced 
considerably since a year ago. Round edge 
white pine boxboards, inch, are offered at $27 


@30. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 8.—Clapboards are 
moving slowly in New England. Retail yards 
have light stocks, but are waiting for warmer 
weather. Offerings of eastern spruce and native 
white pine clapboards are very light and prices 
are firmly held. Plenty of clapboards from the 
West Coast are on offer and there are some 
bargains to be had, although prices have gained 
some strength of late. Quotations: Eastern 
spruce clapboards, 4-foot, 6-inch, extras, $60; 
clears, $55; second clears, $50; 5%4-inch, $5 less. 
West Coast clapboards, clears, 3- to 7-foot, red- 
wood, $23.50; red cedar, $24@26; western spruce, 
$32.50; California pine, $42. 


SR RARER BZEEEBEEaaS 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BEAUMONT, Tex., March 7.—J. O. Sims, of 
Orange, and Geo. W. Brown, of Beaumont, receiv- 
ers for the Miller-Link Lumber Co., of Orange, 
last week filed in federal district court here an 
application for authority to sell the remaining 
assets of the firm and close out the receivership. 
Creditors of the big lumber concern, which went 
into receivership in 1920, following action of the 
Citizens Bank of Lafourche, La., have been paid 
something like three-fourths of their claims, it 
was recently shown to the court. The remaining 
assets of the lumber company include about 13,000 
acres of land in Orange, Newton, Jasper and Gal- 
veston counties, Texas, and Calcasieu and Beaure- 
gard parishes, Louisiana. There are also five city 
lots in New Orleans and mineral rights to various 
tracts in Orange County. The receivers recom- 
mend that the sale be for all cash or not less than 
one-third of the purchase price be in cash. It 
is also recommended that in selling some portion 
of the mineral rights be reserved and that the 
court reserve the right to accept separate bids for 
the land and for the minerals and bids for the 
two together. 


ToRONTO, ONT., March 7.—At a recent meeting 
of the creditors of Wm. Cane & Sons Co., New- 
market, Ont., held in Toronto, a statement was 
presented showing the company’s assets as exceed- 
in#@ its liabilities. The property is to be offered 
for sale and it is considered probable that the Cane 
family will make an important bid for it. ; Se 
Clarkson, Toronto, is acting as trustee. 

ELKINS, W. VA., March 7:—In the circuit court 
of Fayette County application has been made by 

O. Steinbeck for the appointment of a _ re- 
ceiver for the lumber firm of Steinbeck & Phillips, 
operating a mill near Fayetteville. Lack of capital 
and credit to carry on the business is given as 
cause of the failure. Liabilities are said to be 
about $78,000, with $70,000 in assets in stock of 
lumber. The company bought the Coleman tract 
of timber near Fayetteville, two years ago, pay- 
ing $44,000 for it. About a million and a half 
feet of lumber has been sawed and there remains 
about a million unsawed. Mr. Steinbeck lives in 
Charleston and Mr. Phillips is a Cincinnati lum- 
o — They have only one operation in West 

rginia. 












































































Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 


75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

= words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

ve Gooey except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























Pondeosa pine, properly prepared, pays particular pro- 
ducers plentiful profits. 


Have you sent in your Piperism? See page 6!. 





ANTED 
Man of unusual ability in handling a large lumber yard, 
where executive ability particularly is wanted in the 
way of initiating labor saving devices and machinery and 
organizing the work into different units to cut costs to 
minimum, for yard handling all kinds of lumber in Chi- 


eago. No ordinary foreman need apply; prefer man of 

medium age, who has initiative and ability to organize 

and supervise; liberal compensation for right man. 
Address “*M. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
For sawmill located in San Francisco Bay district of 
California. Must be under 45 years, mechanically in- 
clined and have had experience in box or shook plants. 
Must be able to take complete charge of mill. Write 
full particulars, previous positions and salary expected. 
Address “P,. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 








MILLWORK DETAILER AND DRAFTSMAN 
Must be capable to take off sash, door and interior fin- 
ish quantities, measure at job and detail and bill into 
the mill. Give experience, salary desired and when 
available in first letter. 

Address “L. 104,’" care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN 
Will need be thoroughly experienced and capable of 
listing large jobs from blueprints, making details, and 
handling own correspondence. Inquiry from vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 
Address 





“*K. 104,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
By plant manufacturing hardwood lumber; also mould- 
ings and finish energetic office man. Must be good book- 
keeper with hardwood experience, in good health and 
willing to work. 
WRITE BOX 1067, Asheville, N. C. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
All round go getter. Must have absolutely clean record 
all the way through. Used to meet strong competition. 
Thorough. In Michigan. No trifler need apply. 
Address “L. 101,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced northern hardwood lumber inspector. Steady 
position for good man. State full particulars regarding 
experience, age, family and salary. 
JAMES R. ANDREWS, Escanaba, Mich. 














AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
In the manufacture of parquetry flooring with some cap- 
ital to invest. 


Address **P. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
For general office work, retail yard, at Flint, Michigan. 
State full particulars in first letter. 
Address *“P. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN 

Yard bookkeeper. 
habits clean. 
Address 


No cigarette smoker. 
Pusher. Wages $100.00. 
“L. 102,”’ care American Lumberman. 


Record and 





A 1MAN EXPERIENCED IN 
Sash and door estimating and selling with aptitude for 
accounting and system can establish and own perma. 
nent profitable business clearing from $350 to $650 per 
month. No competition. No investment. Write now for 
free information. 
Address “Pp, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED 

One who can do stenographic work and act as assistant 

to sales manager. Must have a good head and willing 
to work. 

Address 








“Pp, 122,”’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Must be able to list quantities and price special mill- 
work. Cost Book ‘‘A’’ knowledge necessary. 
RINEHEIMER BROS. MFG. CO., Elgin, Ill. 
WANTED 
Man who can estimate millwork, enter orders and pre- 


pare the work sheets for factory. Address BOX 813, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 











Pleasing possible prospects promotes permanent pur- 
chasers. 


Have you sent in your Piperism? See page 61. 





WANTED—SALESMAN, 
Now employed by wholesale lumber company. Prefer 
man who has good position and an established trade. 
Large wholesaler maintaining offices in Portland, Ore- 
gon; Spokane, Washington, and Meridian, Mississippi, 
will offer an attractive proposition—drawing account 
and percentage of profits. Want to place men partic- 
ularly in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, New Eng- 
land, Virginia and Wisconsin. 
Address “H. 116,”’ care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSION SALESMAN ATTENTION 
Sell our ‘‘Mothdoom’’ Tennessee aromatic red cedar 
closet lining as a side line. Plenty of sales available. 
We pay a very liberal commission. 
THE M. B. FARRIN LUMBER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHICAGO WHOLESALER 
Handling western products, Fir, Spruce, California and 
Pondosa Pines, desiring salesman acquainted in the 
Chicago and suburban district, naming references, ex- 
perience and desired sales arrangement in their applica- 
tion. 
Address 








“P. 117,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
On a commission basis to sell N. C. pine, yellow pine 
and cypress lumber. Prefer experienced salesmen with 
established trade located anywhere in Va., W. Va., 
Md., Pa., N. J., N. Y¥., Conn. and Mass. 
Address CLYDE EBY, New Bern, N. C. 


A MANUFACTURER OPERATING 
Two band mills also wholesaling hardwoods requires the 
services of a high grade salesman to cover certain ter- 
ritory in New York State, Canada and New England. 
Replies will be treated with confidence. 
Address “P. 128,’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR EASTERN OHIO 
One who knows retail trade intimately and has thorough 
knowledge of Inland Empire products, yellow pine and 
West Coast lumber. Salary and bonus basis. State age, 
experience, salary expected. 
Address “G. 127,’ care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSION SALESMEN 
West Coast manufacturer and wholesaler, long estab- 
lished, highest rating, wants reliable representatives. 
High-class references required and given. Exclusive 
territory. 
Address “R. 23,’ care American Lumberman. 


ATTRACTIVE SELLING POSITION 
Offered by large Door manufacturer to one familiar with 
Eastern Sash and Door jobbing trade. Good salary to 
right party. 
Address 

















“Pp. 118,”’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
With experience in all branches of retail lumber busi- 
ness to work for company doing business on north 
side of Chicago and suburbs. Good pay and good future. 
Address *“P, 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PROFIT SHARING SALESMEN. 
Men with retail experience to sell complete line lumber 
and millwork to contractor and manufacturer, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio. 

Address ‘‘EXPERIENCE,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY MIDDLE WEST 
Sash and door manufacturer—experienced salesman for 
earload trade, eastern territory. One acquainted with 
this territory preferred. 
Address “D. 138,’" care American Lumberman. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 
When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 
timber and timber lands, or anything used in the lum- 
ber indunstry, you can get it at a small cost by advertis- 
ing in the ‘‘Want-Columns” of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 















































